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A Great Hardwood Manufacturing Organization 


Perhaps one of the most striking developments in lumber manu- 
facturing during recent years has been in the direction of closer 
utilization thru the diversifying and elaborating of products. 


adays the manufacturer of lumber 
who desires to carry utilization to 
the greatest possible extent can in- 
stall machinery to turn out ‘manu- 
factured articles so various in size 
and diverse character as to make 
gible the use of substantially 
every bit of good lumber that can 
be obtained from the tree. The 
significance of this statement is 
well illustrated, in fact has been 
demonstrated by the development 
of the hardwood lumber business 
of John B. Ransom & Co., of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Somewhat of the his- 
tory of this concern will be neces- 
sary in order to make this matter 
clear. 

The hardwood lumber manufac- 
turing business of John B. Ransom 
&(o., was started in a very modest 
way at Murfreesboro, Tenn., in the 
early 80’s by the man whose name 
it bears. The business in Mur- 
freesboro grew very rapidly. In 
fact it soon reached a stage where 
better shipping facilities and other 
manufacturing. and sales con- 
veniences became necessary in 
order to permit the growth to con- 
tinue along the lines laid @ewn by 
the founder. In the late 80’s, 
therefore, the business was moved 
to Nashville, Tenn. At about that 
time Arthur B. Ransom became as- 
sociated with his brother John B. 
in the business, and later two other 
brothers McEwen and Marvin also 
tame into the concern. At the 
death of John B. Ransom about 
ten years ago Arthur B. Ransom be- 
tame president, and still holds that 
fice. Other officers of. the com- 
pany are: Treasurer, McEwen Ran- 
som; Secretary, M. M. Ransom; 
Viee President, John B. Ransom, 
i; Viee president, R. T. Wilson; 
ral Sales manager, Thomas R. 
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At Nashville, Tenn., a great many years ago this way was cut thru solid rock 
to a depth of over seventy-five feet to_afford access to the Cumberland 


River. The way is now used'by John B.-Ransom & Coy.in hauling hard- 
wood logs from the river rafts to the sawmill log deck; a cable and drum 
in the mill affording the power and a specially constructed truck carrying 
the logs. At the bottorn the truck run$ down into the water'and the logs 

are floated over it for loading. The Whole arrangement is not only unique 
ut efficient. 


sisting chiefly of oak and poplar, with substantial stands of hickory, 
Starting and continuing for a number of 
years as a partnership, the business ultimately was incorporated with 


a capital stock of $660,000, which 
lately has been increased to $2,000,- 
000 to take care of a rapidly ex- 
panding business. The company is 
now operating three band mills and 
several circulars, cutting approxi- 
mately 150,000 feet of miscel- 
laneous hardwoods daily. 

As already indicated, the busi- 
ness of John B. Ransom & Co., is 
primarily that of manufacturing 
and selling hardwood lumber at 
wholesale. The company carries 
normally a stock of oak, poplar, 
beech, ash, elm, hickory, walnut, 
chestnut, and sycamore, aggregat- 
ing 20,000,000 feet, and its holdings 
of virgin timber give the concern 
an assured operation at full capaci- 
ty for a great many years. The 
mill at Nashville cuts about 35,000 
feet daily, is located on the Cum- 
berland river, and receives its sup- 
ply of logs by both river and rail. 

One branch of the business of 
John B. Ransom & Co., that has 
grown with great rapidity and has 
already assumed large proportions 
is its box department, which is 
equipped with all that is known in 
the way of machinery for turning 
out box shooks, and wire-bound 
boxes. A specialty of the box de- 
partment is poplar butter boxes and 
shooks. Tho the box business is only 
a department of the lumber business 
proper, it is thoroly organized and 
equipped, the same as if it were an 
independent operation, and its out- 
put is as large as many independ- 
ent concerns. In the planing mill 
at Nashville large quantities of 
poplar bevel siding, furniture cores 
and regular dimension stock also 
are produced. 

Reference already has been made 
to the various sawmills of the com- 
pany. At Nashville one of its sub- 
sidiaries, whose product ‘thas won a 
distinguished place the world over, 
is the Nashville Hardwood Flooring 
Co., said to be the largest producer 
of hardwood flooring in the world. 
A visit to that great plant would 
be sufficient to convince the most 
skeptical that the company has 
come rightly by its title. The Nash- 
ville Hardwood Flooring Co., manu- 
factures oak and beech flooring te 
an aggregate amount of 18,000,000 
feet ely and it carries nor- 
mally 2,500,000 feet of stock. In 
addition to its complete flooring 
manufacturing machinery, the plant 
has ten dry kilns with a capacity 
of. 1,000,000 feet, The flooring is 
regularly manufactured in %- 14- 5- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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_ | It’s Hard to Beat These Values in i, 
| Southern Hardwoods 


Well manufactured, carefully graded and on sticks ready to ship: 
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: | car 3” F. A. S. Tank Cypress 5 cars 2” S. N. D. No. | and Btr. 
a 1 car 3” Select Cypress * Quar. Red Gum ’ 
a 2 cars 2” F. A. S. Cypress 2 cars 1” No. | and Btr. Quar. Red 

tf 3 cars 2” Select Cypress Gum : ‘ 
* 3 cars 2” No. | Shop Cypress 8 —s a. Com. and Btr. a 
: 3 cars 2” No. | Common Cypress 5 cars 6/4” No. {| Com. and Btr. 

O} 3 cars 1” Select Cypress Plain Red Gum 

; { car 1” No. 2 Com. and Btr. Cy- 3 cars 4/4” No. | Com. and Btr. : 
press Plain Red Gum P 

5 cars 1” No. 2 Com. and Box Cy- 4 cars 4/4” No. | Com. Plain Red 
press Gum 

i —— a a ee hin re 8 ee 

i Scars i” No. ! Com. and Btr. 

‘ 2 cars 6/4” F. A. S. Sap Gum Piain Red Oak 

i 8 care 4/4" F. A. &. Sap Gum 3 cars 4/4” L. R. Beech 

5 cars 6 sc No, | Com. Sap Gum 4 cars 8/4” Lb. -R. Beech 

‘ 5 cars pil No. | Com. Sap Gum 2 cars 6/4” L. R. Sycamore 

d 10 a og Ae 1 Com. and Btr. 5 cars each 4/4” No. ! and No. 2 Cc 
q om. error . 
a 10 cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 3 cars'9 to 17” Cottonwood Box ; eee 

F 3 cars 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. Bas. . Note the cross pieces every 2 feet which allow for circulation of air = 
if : and which insure perfect drying. | 

: Let us quote you prices now. Straight gum and oak being shipped. 
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The Forestry Problem 
and the Public 


_ A significant feature of almost every gather- 
ing of lumber manufacturers is the careful and 
thoughtful discussion of the forest problem 
and the necessity for a National forest policy. 
The public, too, is showing more and more in- 
terest in a forest policy, which means to the 
mind of the average citizen, conservation of 
timber, and not infrequently regulation of its 
manufacture by the Government. Lumber 
manufacturers on the whole understand the 
public’s view point of forestry, but the public 
Practically no comprehension of the lum- 
rmen’s problems which must be solved before 
any broad National forest policy can be upplied. 
one of the things the lumber industry must 
18 to take to the public a practical knowl- 
edge of the problems of the lumber manufac- 
seer 80 that they may be taken into account 
eat penearating and executing a National for- 
path a Such action is going to be difficult 
_ falls for much diplomacy. Conditions in 
Various sections of the country are entirely 


different. For example, in Nortli Carolina the 
trees which grow very rapidly are cut while 
small in size and are widely scattered in small 
bodies; but, on the north Pacific coast, the 
stands of timber are almost unbelievably dense 
and the trees of great size. The public must 
be brought to know and realize the necessity for 
applying forest conservation with a broad and 
enlightened spirit suited to meet local condi- 
tions, 

No body of men in the United States is any 
more anxious or concerned to bring about real 
forest conservation than the lumber manufac- 
turers. This is a fact which must be brought 
home to the public, which in a broad sense to- 
day considers lumber manufacturers ‘‘ timber 
destroyers,’’ whose only object is to deplete 
the forests as rapidly as possible. 

Forest fires are preventable; yet in such fires 
more young timber is destroyed than thru any 
other one agency. By eliminating forest fires 
a great step toward securing a future stand of 
timber will be taken, and it is the public which 
must exercise care and caution in preventing 
the start of such fires. 

No matter from what angle the forest policy 
is tackled, it becomes clearly evident, that one 
of the most vital matters in connection with 
it is the education of the public in the practical 
problems of the lumber industry. 


Workers Are Winning 
Industrial Fields 


Belgium has furnished an example which 
many a larger nation would do well to follow. 
That was the most devastated country in Europe 
at the close of the war, and its industries were 
practically destroyed; but there was one 
which the Belgians brought out of the wreck 
which many other people failed to bring out, 
namely, willingness to work. They had few 
strikes, few disturbances, few agitations. They 
rolled up their sleeves and tackled their prob- 
lems with brain, muscle and determination, while 
in too many other countries the laborer was idle 
and the agitator worked overtime. 

They have results to show for it. Their 
ruined railroads have been restored; their mines 
are producing at nearly full capacity; their fac- 
tories have been repaired or rebuilt, and Bel- 
gium is now the most prosperous country in 
Europe that took an active part in the war. It 
was not accomplished by luck, chance, or magic, 
but by hard work and strict attention to busi- 
ness. The people did not set out to get some- 
thing for nothing, and the question, ‘‘ What is 
the use of working?’’ was never asked in Bel- 
gium as it has been asked in so many other 
countries. The less-work-and-more-pay policy 
gained no foothold there. 

What work has done in Belgium, work will do 
anywhere else; and what idleness has done in 
Russia, idleness will do wherever it is permitted 
to exist. Some English manufacturers were 
dumbfounded a few days ago by as small a 
thing as shoe laces. The Germans were send- 
ing them to England for sale at one-tenth of 
the price of similar English laces. The explana- 
tion was simple: The German laborers were 
working while the English laborers were striking 
for higher pay and shorter hours, and work was 
winning over idleness. It has always won and it 
always will, Thomas Carlyle expressed his 
philosophy in this terse sentence: ‘‘In the 
great garden of life, ye who are not working are 


either begging or stealing.’ That epigram ap- 
plies with force now, and the foreign bolshevik 
is not the only example of it. Labor inefficiency 
is complained of in nearly all lines. That is only 
another name for idleness during working hours, 
and the deficit of production is due to that cause 
more than to shorter hours. Reward for in- 
dustry and efficiency is as sure now as ever in 
the past—and perhaps surer. 
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Well manufactured, carefully graded and on sticks ready to ship: 


car 3” F. A. S. Tank Cypress 
car 3” Select Cypress 


5 cars 2” S. N. D. No. 1 and Btr. 
Quar. Red Gum 


i 

{ 

2 cars 2” F. A. S. Cypress 2 cars |” No. i and Btr. Quar. Red 
3 cars 2” Select Cypress Gum 

3 cars 2” No. | Shop Cypress 3 —— Get ede Com. and Btr. 
3 cars 2” No. | Common Cypress 5 cars 6/4” No. | Com. and Btr. 
3 cars 1” Select Cypress Plain Red Gum 

i 3 cars 4/4” No. | Com. and Btr. 


Plain Red Gum 
ears 4/4” No. | Com. Plain Red 
Gum 


ear 1” No. 2 Com. and Btr. Cy- 
press 


uo 
— 


cars 1” No. 2 Com. and Box Cy- 
press 


Barn Cy- 


— 


cars 1” Stock Widths 
press 


nD 


ears |” F. A. S. Plain Red Oak 


cars 1” No. { Com. and Btr. 
Piain Red Oak 


we 


2 cars 6/4” F. A. S. Sap Gum 

$ cars 4/4” F. A. &. Sap Gum 3 cars 4/4” L. R. Beech 

5 cars 6/4” No, | Com. Sap Gum 4 cars 8/4” L. R. Beech 

5 ears 4/4” No. | Com. Sap Gum en 64k. myiamcce. 

10 — tha J Com. and Btr. 5 cars each 4/4” No. | and No. 2 
Com. Cottonwood 

10 cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 3 


cars 9 to 17” Cottonwood Box 
cars 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. Bds. 
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Note the cross pieces every 2 feet which allow for circulation of air 
and which insure perfect drying. 


Straight gum and oak being shipped. 
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Band Mill: Tipler, Wis. 


“True -Grade” Quality is 
built into the stock by care- 
ful selection of timber and 
proper operating methods. 


AND IT COSTS NO MORE 


We offer for prompt shipment 





HARD MAPLE BIRCH 
300M’ 1” Nos. 1 and 2 Com. 30M’ 1” C. & B. 
226M’ 1.” No. Com, 100M’ No. 2 Com, 
6M’ 5/4” No. 3 Com. 136M’ No. 3 Com. 
2M’ 6/4” No. 3 Com, 50M’ 5/4” C. & B. 
5M’ 12/4” C. & B. 3M’ 6/4” C. & B. 
10M’ 3x6” Hearts 48M’ 8/4” C. & B. 


BLACK ASH 
12M’ 5/4” Mill Run 
BASSWOOD 
105M’ 1” No. 3 Com. 
HEMLOCK AND TAMARACK 


150M’ 1” Merchantable 
60M’ 2” No. 3 


ROCK ELM 
21M’ 5/4” Mill Run 


SOFT ELM 


100M’ 1” No.2 C. & B. 
1” No. 3 Com. 
40M’ 2%” C. & B. 


Write or wire on items which interest you 


Tipler-Grossman 
Manufacturers Lumber Co. 


and Wholesalers 
Northern Hardwoods 
503 Bellin-Buchanan 
Green Bay, Building 
WATCH THIS SPACE 


Wisconsin 
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6 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 
2 cars 5/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 


A Few Items for 
Prompt Shipment 


embracing 


Basswood, Birch 
Hard Maple, R. Elm 


S. Maple, S. Elm and Oak 





5 cars 5/4 No. 3 Common Birch 
(car 6/4 Sel. & Btr. Birch 

5 cars 4/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. Hard Maple 
2 cars 4/4 No. | C- & Btr. Hard Maple 
4 cars 4/4 No 2 Common Hard Maple 
f car 4/4 No. 1 Common Hard Maple 
{ car 4/4 No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
{ car 4/4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm 
{ car 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock 4 
{ car 4/4 No. | & No. 2 Com, S. = 
1 car 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. S. May 
i car 8/4 No 2 Com. & Btr. 8. Maple 


ears 4/4 No. 2 Common Basswood 

cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

cars 5/4 No. 2 Common Basswood 

cars 5/4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

cars 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Basswood 
cars 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Basswood 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Birch 
car 4/4 No. | Common Birch 


car 5/4 No. 2 Common Birch 


car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Elm 

car 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
car 4/4 No. 2 Common Oak 

car 4/4 No. 3 Common Oak 

car 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Oak 

car 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Oak 

car 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Oak 

2 cars 8/4 No, 2 Com. & Btr. Oak 


Brooks & Ross 


wis” Lumber Co. 
(Sales Office and Mill.) _ A eee 
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The Forestry Problem 
and the Public 


_ A significant feature of almost every gather- 
ing of lumber manufacturers is the careful and 
thoughtful discussion of the forest problem 
and the necessity for a National forest policy. 
The public, too, is showing more and more in- 
terest in a forest policy, which means to the 
mind of the average citizen, conservation of 
timber, and not infrequently regulation of its 
manufacture by the Government. Lumber 
manufacturers on the whole understand the 
publie’s view point of forestry, but the public 
has Practically no comprehension of the lum- 
men’s problems which must be solved before 
any broad National forest policy can be applied. 
of the things the lumber industry must 


gurating and executing a National for- 

Such action is going to be difficult 
for much diplomacy. Conditions in 
Sections of the country are entirely 





different. For example, in Nortl Carolina the 
trees which grow very rapidly are cut while 
small in size and are widely scattered in small 
bodies; but, on the north Pacific coast, the 
stands of timber are almost unbelievably dense 
and the trees of great size. The public must 
be brought to know and realize the necessity for 
applying forest conservation with a broad and 
enlightened spirit suited to meet local condi- 
tions. 

No body of men in the United States is any 
more anxious or concerned to bring about real 
forest conservation than the lumber manufac- 
turers. This is a fact which must be brought 
home to the public, which in a broad sense to- 
day considers lumber manufacturers ‘‘ timber 
destroyers,’’? whose only object is to deplete 
the forests as rapidly as possible. 

Forest fires are preventable; yet in such fires 
more young timber is destroyed than thru any 
other one agency. By eliminating forest fires 
a great step toward securing a future stand of 
timber will be taken, and it is the public which 
must exercise care and caution in preventing 
the start of such fires. 

No matter from what angle the forest policy 
is tackled, it becomes clearly evident, that one 
of the most vital matters in connection with 
it is the education of the public in the practical 
problems of the lumber industry. 


Workers Are Winning 
Industrial Fields 


Belgium has furnished an example which 
many a larger nation would do well to follow. 
That was the most devastated country in Europe 
at the close of the war, and its industries were 
practically destroyed; but there was one thing 
which the Belgians brought out of the wreck 
which many other people failed to bring out, 
namely, willingness to work. They had few 
strikes, few disturbances, few agitations. They 
rolled up their sleeves and tackled their prob- 
lems with brain, muscle and determination, while 
in too many other countries the laborer was idle 
and the agitator worked overtime. 

They have results to show for it. Their 
ruined railroads have been restored; their mines 
are producing at nearly full capacity; their fac- 
tories have been repaired or rebuilt, and Bel- 
gium is now the most prosperous country in 
Europe that took an active part in the war. It 
was not accomplished by luck, chance, or magic, 
but by hard work and strict attention to busi- 
ness. The people did not set out to get some- 
thing for nothing, and the question, ‘‘ What is 
the use of working?’’ was never asked in Bel- 
gium as it has been asked in so many other 
countries. The less-work-and-more-pay policy 
gained no foothold there. 

What work has done in Belgium, work will do 
anywhere else; and what idleness has done in 
Russia, idleness will do wherever it is permitted 
to exist. Some English manufacturers were 
dumbfounded a few days ago by as small a 
thing as shoe laces. The Germans were send- 
ing them to England for sale at one-tenth of 
the price of similar English laces. The explana- 
tion was simple: The German laborers were 
working while the English laborers were striking 
for higher pay and shorter hours, and work was 
winning over idleness. It has always won and it 
always will. Thomas Carlyle expressed his 
philosophy in this terse sentence: ‘‘In the 
great garden of life, ye who are not working are 


either begging or stealing.’’? That epigram ap- 
plies with force now, and the foreign bolshevik 
is not the only example of it. Labor inefficiency 
is complained of in nearly all lines. That is only 
another name for idleness during working hours, 
and the deficit of production is due to that cause 
more than to shorter hours. Reward for im- 
dustry and efficiency is as sure now as ever in 
the past—and perhaps surer. 
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Lumbermen Foster Livestock 
Production in the South 


Great credit is due to the enterprising lumber- 
men who have blazed the way for increased and 
improved livestock production in the South. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has from time to 
time related and commented upon developments 
along this line, and the new story of important 
sales of pure bred swine soon to be held, appear- 
ing on page 68 of this issue, affords occasion 
for further consideration of this vital subject. 
At least two of this series of sales are of swine 
bred upon farms conducted by lumbermen; 
namely, the Enochs Farms, at Fernwood, Miss., 
and White’s Duroc Farm, at Columbia, Miss. 
It is not the purpose here to dilate upon the 
offerings, quite full information regarding 
which is given in the article referred to. The 
significant thing is that the South, or, more 
specifically, the State of Mississippi in this in- 
stance, is producing breeding stock of the type 
and quality of that to be offered around the 
Southern Sales Circuit. Not many years ago 
the wind-splitting, tree climbing ‘‘razorback’’ 
was almost the sole representative of the porcine 
tribe finding its habitat south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Now in every State of the South 
may be found splendid herds of pure bred swine, 
from which, go out annually. hundreds of the 
finest specimens of the various breeds to be 
found anywhere, to improve and raise the gen- 
eral level of quality of the entire hog produc- 
tion of the South. The Duroc-Jersey breed has 
proved specially adaptable to conditions in the 
South and has made a splendid record. It must 
not, however, be understood that stock from 
the southern breeding farms is all bought by 
southern farmers. Such an impression would be 
very far from the truth, for there is hardly a 
State in the Union to which breeding animals 
from these farms have not been shipped, and 
orders have been received from regions as far 
away as Canada, Cuba, and Central and South 
America. 

In cattle breeding, too, the South has made 
wonderful strides during the last two decades. 
In this branch of animal husbandry a tremen- 
dous obstacle exists, in the form of the southern 
fever tick, but in late years not only the Federal 
Government but the States themselves have 
grappled courageously with this problem, and 
wonderful progress has been made in the work 
of tick eradication. Much, however, remains to 
be done, and it is greatly to be hoped that there 
will be no relaxation of effort until ‘‘ tick free’’ 
ean be written across all of the territory in- 
eluded in all of the States of the South. 


At this time, when the problem of food pro- 
duction looms so large, the eyes of the nation 
are turning to the South as one of the very 
greatest future sources of supply of cattle, hogs 
and sheep. With its mild winters, rendering 
artificial shelter almost entirely unnecessary at 
any season of the year; its rich and nutritious 
grasses, and luxuriant production of such forage 
crops as alfalfa, soy beans, kaflir corn etc., there 
seems to be no reason why the South should not 
in the measurably near future double, triple or 
even quadruple its livestock production. 

With dwindling supplies of cattle and sheep 
coming from the ranges of the West, as those 
sections are rapidly being settled and the once 
great ranges are being cut up into farms, it is 
highly essential that everything possible be done 
to stimulate the production of livestock in the 
South. Therefore the value of the work being 
done by the enterprising lumbermen who com- 


-bine stock breeding with their other interests 


ean hardly be overestimated. These fine pure 
bred herds afford object lessons that raise the 
tone of the livestock industry of the commu- 
nities, and indeed of the entire States, in which 
they are located. Farmers see what can be 
done by the use of good blood, and become am- 
bitious to raise better stock themselves. It costs 
no more—indeed, it costs much less usually— 
to feed a high-grade hog, steer or sheep than it 
does to feed a scrub. The well bred animals 
fatten much quicker and attain greater weight 
on the same quantity of feed than do the in- 
ferior kinds, so that the profits of the feeder 
are materially enhanced. 

One of the surest criterions of the intelligence 


and progressiveness of a rural community in any 
part of the country is the quality of the live- 
stock to be found upon its farms. Judged by 
this standard the farmers of the South have 
made very creditable advances during the last 
few years, but there remain countless thousands 
to whom ‘‘a hawg is a hawg’’—and nothing 
more. These must be converted to an apprecia- 
tion of the value of blood and breeding, meas- 
ured in dollars and cents as well as in satis- 
faction, and such men as the Enochs, Hugh L. 
White, and others, are helping to bring this 
about. More power to them, will be the heart- 
felt wish of everyone interested in the develop- 
ment of the agricultural and livestock interests 
of the South. 


Some Overlooked Records of 


Former Forest Fires 


Most people seem to consider that forest fires 
are becoming worse all the time, and the disposi- 
tion is pretty general to blame lumbermen with 
what is commonly, but somewhat erroneously, 
called ‘‘forest devastation.’’ The actual facts 
in the situation, if they were investigated and 
properly understood, might contain surprises, 
and they might raise a question whether the 
forest: fire situation has not been improving 
rather than growing worse since Jumbermen 
went into the woods to cut trees. 

Fires are bad enough. They have always 
been bad. They were bad before there was a 
lumberman on this continent, perhaps worse 
then than now. In the western mountains large 
tracts were swept clean of timber before a 
white man’s ax had touched a tree there. The 
even-aged stands of lodgepole pine, which is a 
tree that takes possession of fire-bared tracts, 
are the records of burns for which no civilized 
man was responsible. Those lodgepole pine 
stands, often extending many miles, are of all 
ages, dating from a few years ago to decades 
and centuries ago. Indians and lightning set 
those fires, and no lumberman’s debris had any- 
thing to do with them. Since lumbermen have 
been at work in that region, forest fires are 
probably not so destructive as they were be- 
fore. 

No lumbermen were on this continent when 
Columbus discovered it in 1492; yet no less an 
authority than Nathaniel J. Shaler, a scientist 
and competent historian, is the author of the 
somewhat startling statement that if the dis- 
covery of America had been postponed five 
centuries, the discoverers would have landed on 
a treeless continent. The Indians were burning 
the woods to make pasture for deer and 
buffaloes. Most of the forests had already been 
destroyed in the region between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Mississippi River. The 
‘*Great Plain,’’ or the most of it, originated 
that way. The annual Indian fires were destroy- 
ing the woods far east of the Mississippi, even 
to the Atlantic coast. ‘‘Indian summer,’’ a 
term handed down from that time, bears witness, 
for it referred to a hazy condition of the air 
due to the smoke of Indian woods fires. The 
‘‘prairies’’ and ‘‘oak openings’’ were old 
burns. 

All this may seem far-fetched and not ap- 
plicable to the present situation, but it is not 
far-fetched after all. It shows that conflagra- 
tions destroyed forests before lumbermen were 
in America, and probably at a faster rate then 
than now. It is therefore without much justice 
and reason that the cry is now raised that 
‘¢forest devastation’’ is the work of lumber 
operators. Neither is it justice that the public 
should be told, by implication at least, that 
lumbermen are responsible and should be 
penalized. 

They were at least not responsible for pre- 
historic fires which bared regions larger than 
present States. Fires burn fiercely thru slash- 
ings, but there is no doubt that they burned 
just as fiereely before there were any slashings; 
and regrettable as is the waste left in the paths 
of modern fires, it is apparent that this damage 
is being lessened in all forest regions by 
systematic work, and that the lumbermen are 
foremost in this work, notwithstanding the 
tendency to criticize them. 


i 


The Foreman’s Duties in 
Accident Prevention 


Statistics apparently prove that safeguards 
on machinery do not lessen the occurrenge of 
accidents by more than 20 percent, leaving an 
open field of 80 percent in which they are likely 
to occur. This places a heavy responsibility on 
foremen, for it devolves on them to do all the 
can to safeguard the men in the broad danger 
zone. 

It goes without saying that workmen shoul 
be watchful and diligent in taking care of them. 
selves, but it is the foreman’s place to acquaint 
them with all known danger and to instruct them 
in protecting themselves. The foreman js sup- 
posed to be more familiar with the work which 
he oversees than any of the men under him 
and this knowledge places responsibility on 
his shoulders. 

It is not sufficient that he should impress 
upon the men the necessity of being careful, 
He should endeavor to point out the particular 
dangers to which the workmen are liable in 
their lines of duty and should instruct them 
how to avoid these dangers. He should teach 
by example as well as by precept, and should 
not take a chance himself which he would not 
ask a workman to take; neither should he per. 
mit a workman to take a chance which he would 
not. take himself. 


The Square Pack and the 
Rite-Grade Movement 


Properly manufactured, properly dried, 
properly graded and properly laid the wood 
shingle provides as good a roof covering as 
has yet been devised. When certain of the 
leading red cedar shingle manufacturers of 
the north Pacific coast inaugurated and put 
in effect the ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ principles of man- 
ufacturing, grading and drying, the red cedar 
shingle took its rightful place in the wood 
shingle world. 

The latest development of the Rite-Grade 
program is the adoption of the ‘‘Square 
Pack.’’ As in the case of the earlier steps 
in the program some manufacturers, whole- 
salers and even retailers have not found them- 
selves in accord with the latest development. 
No forward, progressive movement ever was, 
or ever will be, instituted without some oppo- 
sition, and in recognition of this, altho deeply 
regretting that there has not been unanimous 
support of the square pack, red cedar shingle 
manufacturers operating approximately five 
hundred machines, and who are bound to 
gether in the ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ program, have 
decided to back the square pack ‘‘to the 
limit.’’ 

In this decision the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
believes the shingle manufacturers are right. 
Briefly stated the square pack simply puts 
enough shingles in four bundies so that when 
laid with a standard weather exposure 100 
square feet of roof surface will be covered. 
As the price for sufficient roofing to cover 100 
square feet of roof is the generally recognized 
standard whereby the public judges the com 
parative cost of different types of roofing the 
advantage of packing shingles so that the 
price will be on this basis is readily under: 
stood by those who have seen the effect of 
the misconception of the cost of covering 100 
square feet of roof where the method of pnt 
ing shingles at so much a thousand 1s ad- 
hered to. 

Shingles bearing the ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ stamp 
are packed only by the square. And . 
‘‘Rite-Grade’’ program as outlined by B. 6 
Miller, president of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, prom 
ises so much of benefit to manufacturers, he 
tributers and retailers that it cam not be 
overlooked or passed by. This program 
cludes the continuation of the standardl 
tion of the grading and manufacturing; § 
‘‘national advertising campaign of such pn 
nitude’’ that the publie will ineseapably Oe 
impressed upon it the good qualities of Ri 
Grade’’ shingles packed by the square; 
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third, a selling service to dealers which will 
enable the dealers to impart full information 
regarding the merits of ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ shin- 
gles to their customers. 

Not all distributers report a demand for 
shingles packed by the square. This is per- 
fectly natural, for until knowledge is gen- 


eral and the public is educated in respect to 
an article there can be no demand for it. Ob- 
jection has been uttered to the effect that the 
square pack is a means of advancing the 
price. This is an objection which the manu- 
facturers can and will meet squarely—and the 
same is true of other objections. 


The. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins with Mr. 
Miller in the belief that the conscientious appli- 
cation of all the principles embraced in. the 
‘*Rite-Grade’’ program will result in a much 
larger volume of shingles being sold, in a 
steadier stream of sales and greater prosperity 
for the manufacturer, distributer and retailer. 








The Crop Outlook 


The most important crop of the United States 
is corn, which last year had a money value equal 
‘to that of wheat and cotton combined, and busi- 
ness men are particularly gratified at the pros- 

ect that this year’s crop of this, which some 
authorities please to call the chief cornerstone 
- of American business, will be especially large. 
The planted acreage now is 1.5 percent greater 
than last year, and tho a low condition report 
might be expected, on account of the unfavorable 
planting season which the farmers faced, corn 
on July 1 stood at 84.6, or .08 percent better 
‘than'the average of the crops of the last ten 
years. Since that date a very good growth has 
been reported from the various corn States. 
Ideal crop weather has prevailed in Kansas, 
with temperatures above normal and copious 
rains. In Nebraska the corn crop ranges from 
94 to 96, and in Iowa nearly as high. In the 
Northwest corn is backward in some localities, 
due to cool weather, but the acreage affected is 
small, and hopes are expressed for a total pro- 
duction this year of 3,000,000,000 bushels. 
* * * 


The crop report for the week ended July 10 
compiled by the American Steel & Wire Co. 
reads thus encouragingly: 

‘‘The condition of corn is good to extra good 
in the corn belt. Crop is clean and growing 
rapidly. In places in Texas crop is almost made. 
Harvesting of winter wheat is well started. Crop 
good in Kansas and Nebraska, and these States 
together have 28 percent of the total winter 
wheat acreage of the country; crop not so satis- 
factory in other States. Condition of spring 
wheat excellent. Oats have labored under the 
handicap of having been seeded too late, but 
favorable weather conditions have helped crop. 
Condition is fair to good. This year’s straw 
will be short. Crop is being harvested as far 
north as Kansas and Nebraska. The state of 
development of the cotton plant is one that 
does not permit positive statements as to how 
much cotton will be baled this year. The crop 
continues backward in development; reports are 
of grassy fields, and the boll weevil everywhere. 
Condition of potatoes is satisfactory in the big 
producing sections. Grasslands are fair to 
good, and haying is general.’’ 

* * * 

The continued prosperity of the agricultural 
communities, thus practically assured, will oper- 
ate to add much strength to the lumber market. 
Retailers who have canvassed the situation in 
their respective sections are practically unan- 
mous in the expectation that when the rush of 
field work is over there will be extensive build- 
ing of various kinds of farm buildings and a 
large volume of repair work that will be the 
source of profitable trade. 


Southern Pine Situation 
Undeniably the volume of southern pine 
buying has inereased, and as might be expect- 
ed the pick up in buying has resulted in a 


firming up of the market. It is true that 
there is lack of uniformity in prices, but this 
‘$8 condition to be expected at the turn of 
the market. Embargoes and the car shortage 
or Nag playing their part in making buyers 
Ms thy to pay prices asked, provided the 
pe can be got thru to destination. Pro- 
‘uetion shows little change in volume, and 
bg cars are available in more adequate sup- 
a Be eebtedly many manufacturers will 
read Own production considerably. The rail- 

8 are purchasing southern pine in increas- 


ing volume, the stock being used principally 
for repairs. Never before in the history of 
American railroads have there been so many 
cars in service not suited for grain carrying. 
One road alone recently reported that out of 
10,000 box cars owned by it, and on its own 
lines, only 3,000 were suitable for carrying 
grain. This illustrates graphically why much 
lumber is required for repairs and must be had 
at once. 

During the week ended July 9, 148 mills re- 
porting to the Southern Pine Association pro- 
duced 62,346,400 feet or 32.19 percent below 
normal; shipped 48,887,600 .feet, and booked 
orders: for 74,433,200 feet, or 19.39 percent 
above the week’s production. This was the first 
time in several weeks that orders have exceeded 
production. 


North Carolina Pine Pointers 


While the volume of orders placed for North 
Carolina pine is not large, a careful investiga- 
tion of inquiries and underlying market condi- 
tions reveals that, provided the manufacturers 
could guarantee delivery this fall, a great deal 
of lumber could be sold. With embargoes and 
the car shortage, however, the manufacturers 
are by no means sure of their ability to get for- 
ward shipments, and consequently are not ac- 
eepting much business offered them. A number 
of mills have their salesmen withdrawn from 
the road. Production, taking everything into 
consideration, is as heavy as could be expected, 
and prices are showing a more stable tendency. 

Twenty-seven mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association produced 4,837,900 
feet during the week ended July 3, which was 
44 percent below normal; they shipped 3,095,- 
900 feet, and booked orders for 698,000 feet, or 
86 percent below the production. 





NO COERCION ON QUESTIONNAIRES 


Lumber manufacturers will read with 
satisfaction the unequivocal declaration 
of Commissioner Gaskill, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, that no attempt will 
be made to compel answers to the pro- 
posed cost and production question- 
naires, and that there will be no penal- 
izing in any form for failure to answer. 
In short, the whole proposition is put 
upon the basis of voluntary codperation 
on the part of the lumber industry. 
Commissioner Gaskill’s statement ap- 
pears in full on page 70. 











Douglas Fir Demand 


The consensus is that the market for Doug- 
las fir and other north Coast woods has im- 
proved markedly during the week. The car 
shortage, however, is growing more acute and 
many shippers are in desperate need of cars. 
Manufacturers are putting forth efforts to 
secure added equipment, but without notable 
suecess. The railroads are buying consider- 
able stock on the Pacific coast, largely to be 
used for repairs, tho some orders are coming 
thru for new equipment. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the loan of 
several million dollars this week to some of 
the larger railroads, the money to be used in 
purchasing equipment. The Illinois Central, 
it is understood, will build two thousand re- 
frigerator cars, tho whether fir will be used 
has not been announced. 

For the week ended July 3, the 118 mills re- 


porting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation produced 66,064,900 feet of lumber, or 
23 percent below normal. Shipments during 
the week totaled 59,834,700 feet, and orders 
booked 51,088,300 feet, which was 23 percent 
below the production. 


Call for Western Pines 


In the Inland Empire, in eastern and south- 
ern Oregon and in California, more lumber is 
becoming available for sale with the drying 
of the early cut... Business, too, is showing 
some increase, and while prices have not been 
materially affected, the market is undeniably 
steadier. With rare exceptions the manufac- 
turers are not seeking to force stock. on the 
market, and being provided with ample stor- 
age capacity are filling up the drying yards in 
expectation of a heavy fall demand: 

Six mills affiliated with the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association re- 
ported a total cut of 6,245,000 feet during the 
week ended July 3; shipments of 1,595,000 feet, 
and orders totaling 940,000 feet. Nine mills 
reporting to the California Redwood <Associa- 
tion during the same week produced 6,120,000 
feet, shipped 6,901,000 feet, and booked orders 
for 4,035,000 feet. 


Demand for Hardwoods 


Taking the country as a whole, the demand 
for hardwoods is quiet as compared to the call 
six weeks ago. Concessions are obtainable, 
but the buyer has to fight more for these con- 
cessions than last week and there is an increas- 
ing evidence of the determination of sellers 
to secure the prices they ask. Naturally, the 
railroad situation is restricting shipments and 
this, of course, has a stabilizing effect on sales 
prices. In the North there is a greater volume 
of dry hardwood lumber offered for sale than 
for some time, and there is a wider range in 
prices obtained than prevailed two weeks ago. 
Sellers, however, are not keen about making 
concessions, except in the case of stock that 
for some reason must be moved at once. In 
the South and East the demand is somewhat 
better, and, on the whole, prices are steadier 
than last week. Some woods have decreased 
in price, but others have picked up slightly, so 
that taking everything into consideration the 
declines about equal the advances. The tone 
of the market is better than it was last week. 


The Railroad Situation 

From all parts of the country come increas- 
ing complaints of the car shortage. The United 
States has in past years experienced some real 
ear shortages, but from indications the 1920 
shortage is going to be one of the most acute 
in history. Furthermore, congestion is becom- 
ing so severe at many of the great terminals, 
such as Chicago, that embargoes are being de- 
clared which interfere most seriously with ship- 
ments. Factory consumers and retail lumber- 
men who are likely to want lumber in the near 
future will be wise if they do everything possi- 
ble to have forwarded stock to take care of 
their immediate requirements. 


MASSACHUSETTS legislation during the last 
year shows extensive provision for rebuilding 
the State forests. The legislature authorized 
ing fifteen years of 100,000 acres of land to be 
developed into timber land. The cost to the 
State will be upward of $3,000,000, This does 
away with previous legislation providing for 
the purchasing of timber land for $50,000,000. 
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DAMAGES AND ANTICIPATED PROFITS 


Have you any decisions on cases of suits where 
a party sues for estimated or anticipated profits 
where no damage has been suffered? 

We sold 75,000 feet of ash lumber with a “sav- 
ing clause” reading: ‘National rules, mutual in- 
spection subject to trial inspection ;’’ party claim- 
ing estimated profits or anticipated profits on the 
balance of the order after one unit of the order 
went forward and was not satisfactory. If you 
have no decision to furnish would like for you to 
refer to Query and Comment column and furnish 
us with any information you can on this subject.— 
Inquiry No. 65. 


[Perhaps some reader of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN has been thru a similar experience and 
can tell what finally happened. We have not 
been able to find a court decision exactly cover- 
ing the point here raised; but if, as stated, ‘‘no 
damage has been suffered,’’ it is highly improb- 
able that a court would give judgment for the 
profit that might have been realized if the trans- 
action had gone thru as originally planned. If 
there is no ground for damages, it is hard to 
see how any other action will hold.—EbiTor. ] 





EFFECT OF NOTARIAL SEAL 


What is the difference in a contract that has the 
notary public seal and the one that has not? 

To what extent does a notary public seal affect 
a contract ?—Inquiry No. 69. 


[The laws of the United States and of vari- 
ous States specify certain documents which in 
order to be valid must be acknowledged by the 
makers. This acknowledgment may be before 
any officer qualified to administer oaths, such 
as clerks of courts, justices of the peace, no- 
taries public and certain other public officials. 
This acknowledgment is merely a statement by 
the public official that the person signing has 
appeared before him and under oath acknowl- 
edged that the signature is his own and of his 
own free act and deed, and also usually that 
the person signing is personally known to the 
official. Some States require that the acknowl- 
edgment of a wife to a deed shall only be made 
after a personal examination of her apart from 
her husband, and that the fact that such exam- 
ination has been made shall appear in the 
acknowledgment. 

In addition to those documents required to 
be so acknowledged it is often desirable that 
the signature shall be witnessed in this form 
and especially is this true of affidavits, the 
effect of the acknowledgment being to place 
the maker under oath as to the truth of the 
facts alleged. It is easier to establish the 
status of acknowledged documents as evidence 
in court, even where the law does not absolutely 
require acknowledgment of that sort of a docu- 
ment. 


A notary public is merely a special kind of 
law officer whose chief duty is to administer 
oaths and take acknowledgments. In some jur- 
isdictions notaries public have power also to 
take depositions. The notary public is an offi- 
cial ‘‘witness for the State.’’ 

The notarial seal is merely a formal append- 
age of the notarial signature. In olden times 
the seal was the impression of 2 cut gem, usu- 
ally mounted upon a ring, the personal property 
of the signatory and often used in lieu of a 
written signature. The law in form still re- 
quires that individual signature to certain 
documents must be under seal, tho not under 
acknowledgment. Printed law forms - often 
have the inscription ‘‘given under my hand 
and seal this [given date].’’ In such printed 
documents the seal has degenerated into a mere 
printed device, bearing the letters L. S. (Locus 
sigilli, the place of the seal). The seal was 
formerly an impression made in sealing wax 
and in more formal documents was attached to 
the paper by ribbons or strips of parchment. 
Later it was placed upon the fabric of the paper 
itself, and still later the sealing wax was re- 


placed by wafers of paper, colored or gilded, 
upon which the embossed impression of the seal 
was placed. In the United States the seal is 
usually the impression of the stamp in the 
paper itself, and the use of a formal seal is 
usual only with public officers and with corpora- 
tion signatures. The legal effect of the seal is 
to add additional authenticity to the signature 
which it accompanies, and also actually it has 
some practical value as it would be more diffi- 
eut to forge the impression of the seal than to 
imitate the signature. 


The use of the seal in the signing of docu- 
ments goes back to the days of ancient Egypt.— 
EDIToR. } 


WHO SHOULD PAY THIS WAR TAX? 

A very interesting question has been raised by a 
wholesale concern which shipped us a car of lum- 
ber not long ago involving war tax on freight bills 
and we would like to refer this to you as a dis- 
interested party to give an opinion. This car was 
in storage at Chicago and appeared on the transit 
list of the wholesale concern in question as a 
transit car. We bought the car and when freight 
bill was presented to us it showed the car had 
been loaded in Chicago and the amount of freight 
was in the neighborhood of $70 with 3 percent war 
tax added. After we had settled for the car the 
wholesale concern made a claim on us which was 
based on the following facts; namely, that it had 
paid freight charges to Chicago, car service at St. 
Louis, reconsigning charges at East St. Louis and 
switching charges at Chicago; in all amounting 
to $245.55, war tax on which was $7.39. We do 
not think that there is any question about our 
not being Hable for war tax on the reconsigning 
charge, car service and switching charges; but 
from the wholesaler’s point of view there is prob- 
ably some argument as to the war tax on the 
freight charges. However, we do not feel that we 
are liable for this war tax and base our arguments 
on the fact that in case we are, it would be logical 
for every storage yard in the country to assess 
against its customers the war tax on the shipments 
to the storage yard as well as the war tax from 
the storage yard to destination. Our understand- 
ing is that we are required under the terms on 
which all lumber is sold to pay the war tax on the 
actual amount of freight as is evidenced by the 
freight bill rendered us.—INnquiry No. 52, 


[A dealer in Ohio asks our opinion based on 
the foregoing statement of facts. As we under- 
stand it, this lumber was in Chicago when the 
purchase was made, and the buyer in Ohio was 
not concerned with the origin of the shipment 
or with its cost before reaching the Chicago 
storage yard. He was justified in believing 
that the price which he agreed to pay covered 
everything up to the time the shipment was 
billed to him—from Chicago to Ohio. The bill 
for freight and the tax were paid by him from 
the place the car was loaded to the place where 
it was unloaded in his yards. Afterwards, it 
seems, a bill for freight and tax was presented 
covering shipments before the stock reached the 
Chicago storage yard, and he does not believe 
he should pay it. Neither do we. 

It is conceivable that lumber might pass thru 
a storage yard as a sort of way station between 
its origin and its destination, and in that case 
war tax would be payable on the transportation 
charge, including storage as part of the trans- 
portation. But no such claim is made for this 
shipment, and that seems to justify the inter- 
pretation that the shipment, so far as the Ohio 
buyer was concerned, originated in Chicago, 
and why should he pay for getting the lumber 
to Chicago? The party that sold it in that city 
should have made the price high enough to 
cover all cost up to that point. 


The fact that no tax was paid on the storage 
charges in Chicago by the Ohio purchaser, jus- 
tifies the conclusion that the lumber was not 
his until it had passed out of storage there. 
That construction of Article 2, Regulation No. 
49, revised, of the Bureau of Internal Revenue’s 
ruling on transportation tax regulation, seems 
plain.—EpIrTor. ] 


LL 


QUALIFYING AS A LUMBER INSPECTOR 


Having a desire to become a national lumber 
inspector I would appreciate any information you 
could give me in regard to where I could get tn. 
formation about the same. I have followed the 
lumber business as yard foreman and shipping 
clerk for fifteen years.—INQuIRY No. 95. 

[This inquirer lives in Pennsylvania and his 
fifteen years’ experience in lumber yards should 
make it comparatively easy to learn the tech. 
nical part of inspection. We would suggest 
that he pick the region where he expects to 
work, acquaint himself with the inspection 
tules for the kind of lumber that he will hap. 
dle; and procure work, if possible, under ap 
inspector for a time as assistant. In this as 
in many other things experience is the best 
teacher, and men learn best by doing. He can 
improve his general knowledge of the subject 
by reading books dealing with forests, trees, 
lumber and wood utilization, but such i 
is not absolutely necessary. Grading rule 
books are the reading he will need all the time, 
—EpITor. } 


OAK TIMBER SEEKING A MARKET 


I would like to get a little information, viz: 
I have never sold anything so far but pine lumber 
but have on the stump about 1,500,000 feet of white 
and red oak, and would like to get the names of 
some wholesalers or users of this kind of stock, 
This is a batch of fine timber and I would like to 
sell it before cutting. ‘The timber is located 
that it would be convenient to ship to either Cin- 
cinnati or Baltimore.—INquiRyY No. 111. 


[The inquirer is in business in eastern Ten- 
nessee and his address will be supplied to per- 
sons interested in the proposition he has to 
offer.—EDITor. ] 


SAWING LATH FROM ROUND BOLTS 


I see in your issue of June 26 an answer to In 
quiry No. 76, which says that 3,000 lath can be 
sawed from one cord of round timber, 5” and up, 
Now, I manufacture lath from yellow pine timber, 
5” and up, and I have never got more than 2,000 
pieces of 4’x3¢”x114” lath out of one cord. Most 
times it falls a little short of 2,000 pieces toa 
cord. I am in the lath business and buy my timber 
largely by the cord and know just exactly what 
each cord produces, and it never goes above 2,000 
pieces.—W. A. RipnovuT, Robertsdale, Ala. 





ABOVE AND BELOW EARTH’S SURFACE 


I would feel mightily obliged to you if you will 
steer me in a difficulty. My neighbor on the north 
and east and my neighbor on the south have stané- 
ing timber which encircles my garden so that its 
carefully planned rows and hills and rich soll, 
have resulted in nothing but heavy foliage My 
neighbors’ trees stand within six inches of my 
line and limbs hang twenty feet over the line 
What rights have I to light, air, and to escape the 
drip of their overhang? What relief from the 
roots of their trees which suck the life out of my 
soil? It is really an ambitious garden, but as it 
is, it is not worth a cent.—Inquiry No. 106. 

[The above request for information come 
from New England. A man who owns & piece 
of ground owns straight up and straight dow 
as far as he chooses to claim. Everything over 
and under the surface is his, if it is rightfully 
there, and if not rightfully there he has 4 
to remove it. If his property is injured by ove 
hanging trees or underground roots, he pe 
for damages with a good chance of winning 
suit; but a compromise is generally cheaper 
more satisfactory than a law suit. It is doub' os 
if he could compel his neighbors to dig out tis 
roots and crop the limbs which have crossed 
line; but he can do it himself. A few years 48° 
a Pennsylvania millionaire built a fine house’ 
unintentionally permitted the eaves to prj 
over the line of adjoining property. had the 
discovered that he was a trespasser he wal 
eaves sawed from the roof knowing bp for 
that he would have no case if a suit were b 
against him.—EpIrTor. | 
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LUMBER AND ITS VALUE IN 1918 


One of our clients has requested some informa- 
tion on various American products, and we would 
appreciate information on lumber production and 
its value in 1918.—INqurry No. 109. 


[The question comes from a New York trade 

per. The cut of lumber in the United States 
S the year mentioned was 32,000,000,000 feet, 
with an average millyard value of $24.79 per 
thousand feet, and a total value of $793,280,- 
000.—EpIrTor. | 


HOW LONG WILL FENCE POSTS LAST? 


We have a customer who has put an inquiry up 
to us which we are unable to answer intelligently, 
and are therefore writing you in an effort to gain 
some information. What we desire to learn is the 
adaptability of locust for fence posts. In other 
words, we want to have some idea as to how 
Jong posts made from this wood will last in com- 
parison with northern white cedar. The writer 
has been advised by some parties that locust posts 
will start to rot almost immediately when put 
in the ground and that it is a waste of effort to 
use them for fencing purposes. Other informants 
state almost the contrary, saying that they are 
practically as good as the ordinary hedge post, 
which we all know is noted for its durability. 
—Inouiry No. 83. 

[This inquiry comes from central Illinois, 
exactly the region where such a question is 
likely to be asked, for two species of locust 
oceur there, one excellent for posts, the other 


not. It is probable that in this instance one 
party has in mind the honey locust, which is 
not recommended for posts, and the other refers 
to black locust, one of the best post woods 
in this country. This may explain the difference 
in opinion as to the lasting qualities of locust 
posts. Honey locust has large pods and enor- 
mous slender thorns which may cover the trunk 
and large branches, but black locust bears short, 
thick thorns, on small branches only. They are 
seldom more than half an inch long and are 
curved like cat claws, but honey locust thorns 
may be several inches long, sometimes with 
branches. The two locusts are so different that 
the person who knows both will never mistake 
one for the other. 


No better post wood than black locust grows 
in this country, but osage orange, bois d’are, or 
hedge, as it is variously known, is about as good 
in durability but less perfect in shape. Records 
of half a century of service exist for locust 
posts, and in a few cases much more. Black 
locust is not native of Illinois, but has spread 
from trees planted by early settlers. Its native 
home was among the Appalachian mountains 
from Pennsylvania to Georgia. 


It should not be inferred that because some 
locust posts have lasted fifty years that all will 
last that long; but at least as much may be ex- 
pected of this wood as of any of the other good 
post woods, including nearly all cedars, red- 
wood, cypress, catalpa, and mesquite.—EpITor. ] 


WHO OWNS THIS ESTATE? 


Can you let me know who is the present owner 
of the Duke estate, 96,000 acres in central Florida, 
and who were the brokers who sold the same?— 
INQuIRY No. 87. 

[The above inquiry comes from a New York 
real estate man who deals to some extent in 
timber properties. Can some of our Florida 
readers answer his inquiry ?—Ebpiror.] 


DIRECTORY OF COUNTRY’S SAWMILLS 

Could you tell me where I can obtain a list of 
all the lumber and shingle manufacturers of the 
United States?—Inquiry No. 117. 

[The number of inquiries, similar to the 
above, received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is evidence that there is considerable demand 
for this information. In 1915 the Forest Service 
compiled and the Department of Commerce pub- 
lished a list of mills as a book of 260 pages, and 
it is offered for sale for 25 cents by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
(No stamps accepted.) On pages 16 and 17 is 
a key by which to determine the kinds of wood 
cut by the various mills. The book is five years 
old and, of course, the list of mills has changed 
slightly since it was published. Those who 


make up a list of mills from this book can 
correct it by checking the names, according to 
the latest edition of either the Blue Book or the 
Red Book, one of which may usually be found 
in the offices of lumber yards.—EbirTor. | 
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Business continues active but at the same 
time is reflecting a top heavy condition. The 
volume of trade is large, judging from statis- 
tical indices of exports and the movement of 
credits thru the banks. There is a decided re- 
actionary tendency in the general business 
world which manifested itself in certain lines 
of trade and industry a month or more ago. 
Goods for personal consumption, particularly 
textiles and shoes, reflect this notably. The un- 
seasonable weather in the early part of the 
year was a potent factor in disappointing re- 
tailers of clothing and dress goods. Furniture 
manufacturers have filled orders from retailers 
at high prices at a time when the demand from 
the consumer is diminishing. The consequence 
is a congestion, forced sales, and price reces- 
sions. 

Just how far this development will go is diffi- 
cult to foretell. The demoralization began in 
the silk trade last spring and with a resultant 
slump in prices that proved disastrous to the 
industry, particularly in Japan. Since then 
there have been similar disturbances, altho less 
disastrous, in various lines of trade until now 
confidence in the maintenance of normally high 
prices has been shaken. Nor is it probable that 
confidence will be restored sufficiently to stabil- 
ize prices until buying can be resumed. 


The whole situation reflects an overextended 
credit condition at home and inflation abroad, 
with a decidedly weakened credit situation in 
every one of the belligerent nations. The dis- 
turbed conditions abroad are felt here, and, 
while the American financial position is far 
stronger than that of any other country in the 
world, yet we are so intimately interlinked with 
the European countries that any untoward de- 
velopment abroad is immediately reflected in 
our own market. 


The American business man and the wage 
earner who have been making unusual returns 
48 a result of the war have simply been playing 
the part of Nero while Rome is burning. The 
sweet music of the violin has tended to quiet the 
apprehensions of many business men, while the 
orgy of spending continued unabated. Pay day 
18 not far off, as many business men are begin- 
ung to realize, and there is a scurry to curtail 

's and bring expenditures within income 
ny liquidate indebtedness at the banks. Much 
of this liquidation is forced, but it became im- 
Perative that loans be reduced at the banks in 


order that we may have a sufficient cushion of 
credit to withstand any shock that might come 
to business in consequence of adverse develop- 
ments abroad or unforeseen happenings in our 
own country. 


There is no longer any question in the minds 
of students of economics that this country has 
been too lavish in the expenditure of the pro- 
ceeds of war contracts and war wages. Instead 
of those bloated profits being utilized as capital, 
they have been utilized simply to inflate indus- 
trial conditions. For instance, those industries 
which could command abnormal returns on their 
output have had to bid for and take away labor 
formerly employed by the less profitable but 
more stable industries, with the consequence 
that labor has been allocated to these industries 
with swollen incomes at the expense of the essen- 
tials of lifé. Naturally, prices must advance 
under those conditions and today we find the 
price index number again rising. Certain funda- 
mental conditions operate against the reduction 
of prices in many lines. The expenditures of 
the national Government continue heavy and the 
governments of other countries are spending as 
excessively as our own. 


Resultant high taxes keep prices up. There 
is a strong demand both abroad and here for 
products of common consumption, but there is a 
greater disposition by those who have accumu- 
lated wealth, and think, to move cautiously in 
buying. Not so with the laboring classes. They 
seem to have adopted the theory that there can 
be no recession in wages without their consent 
and are ignoring the warnings of changing con- 
ditions. 

There has been some progress in the direction 
of deflation, but the situation is far from satis- 
factory. The prevailing opinion seems to be 
that an effective stop has been put to the up- 
ward movement of prices. The endless rising of 
wages and prices obviously can not continue. 
The curtailment of production is the most un- 
fortunate development at the present time and 
yet there is evidence of this on every side. 

Underlying the industrial situation in this 
country is the transportation problem and the 
supply of fuel. Manufacturing plants and con- 
sumers of steam coal so far have been able to 
obtain a sufficient supply to cover current re- 
quirements. Few have any surplus in storage 
to protect them against delays and interruptions 
of transportation. None of the railroads have 


been able to accumulate the usual amount of 
storage coal. Many have no storage at all 
This means that the railroads are at the merey 
of the miners and the weather. 


Coal production in 1918 was at the maximum 
owing to a system of zones regulating the move- 
ment of coal. Production during the summer 
of 1918 permitted the storage of unusually large 
amounts, while the zone system permitted in- 
creased tonnage. It made available to the con- 
sumer only coal from certain districts. With all 
danger of a coal shortage removed, consumers 
naturally canceled unfilled orders and used the 
coal which had been placed in storage. This 
had the effect of reducing operating time at the. 
mines in the early part of 1919 to an average 
of two days per week. In the July of 1919, 
when the normal demand for coal started, pro- 
duction was limited by intermittent unauthor- 
ized strikes. This condition continued until 
Nov. 1, when all mines employing union labor 
were closed until Dee. 15. During that time 
production of bituminous coal was confined to 
the non-union districts which mine but a small 
percentage of the country’s production. The 
result was that production of coal in 1919 was 
less than in any other year since 1913. 

The year 1920 opened with all storage coal 
consumed, and the amount of coal on docks at 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan was about 
one-half the amount usually carried at that time 
of the year. In April, labor troubles developed 
on the railroads and since that time production 
has been limited by the car supply. Production 
of the country during the first six months of 
1920 was about 41,000,000 tons in excess of that 
for the same period in 1919, but 18,000,000 
tons less than in 1917 and 26,000,000 less than 
in 1918. The car situation is still a factor. 
Large industries, consumers of low sulphur coal 
in the middle West, even tho owning their own 
mines and equipment for transporting coal, have 
been in constant danger of being forced to close 
part of their plants thru inability to obtain de- 
liveries of fuel for current consumption. 

Railroad men had hoped that the award of 
higher wages to switchmen would bring into 
service the men who were out on strike. It is 
not generally known but nevertheless true that 
in many of the railroad yards, in Chicago par- 
ticularly, no switching has been performed 
after dark. This has gone on for months and 
it is a factor in high prices. 
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Association Officials Hurt in Accident 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PoRTLAND, ORE., July 13.—R. D. Brown, 

assistant secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 

men’s Association, Seattle, and L. A. Nelson, 

Oregon secretary for the association, were 

among six injured when an auto stage slid on 

a wet pavement on Terwilliger Boulevard, near 

Portland, and plunged down a 100-foot embank- 

ment Monday. They were on their way to 

Willamette Valley points to investigate car 

shortage. Mr. Nelson, who resides in Portland, 

was slightly bruised. Mr. Brown suffered a 

fractured leg and wrenched back and is at St. 

Vincent’s Hospital here. R. B. Allen, secretary 

of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at 

Seattle, immediately came to Portland accom- 

panied by Mrs. Brown when news was received 

there of the accident. 





~ 


Loggers to Co-operate in Publicity 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., July 13.—The Columbia 
River Loggers’ Association met here Monday 
and decided to enter with the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association in a nation wide advertis- 
ing campaign for exploitation of Douglas fir 
lumber products. J. 8. O’Gorman, of the Wis- 
consin Logging & Timber Co., was named to rep- 
resent the association on the committee of log- 
gers and lumbermen appointed to handle the 
campaign. It is announced that many of the 
camps now shut down will resume operation 
July 19. 

Shortage of crude oil and gasoline is seri- 
ously affecting operations and E. B. Chinn, of 
Seattle, president of the Northwest Loggers’ 
Bureau, was appointed to collect data present- 
ing the oil and gasoline needs for the camps 
for the coming year. 





Coal Priority Merely Ties Up Cars 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—Frank Carna- 
han, traffic secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, spent today gather- 
ing data concerning upward of one thousand, 
three hundred carloads of lumber which are 
lying in Potomac yards outside of Washington 
awaiting movement. It was known for some 
time that a considerable number of cars of lum- 
ber, consigned principally to embargoed points, 
were held up at Potomac yards, but the fact 
that the number was so large did not develop 
until today. 

It is assumed that large numbers of cars of 
lumber are held at other gateways. So far 
as those held here are concerned, of course the 
cars are simply out of service. They are not 
doing the shipper any good and are earning 
nothing for the railroads. Delivery not having 
been made, demurrage does not run against 
shipper or consignee. 

One of the strong criticisms of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s coal priority orders, 
is that they would be all right as an emergency 
proposition, provided they moved the coal and 
relieved the fuel shortage, where it is most 
acute. It is contended by opponents of the 
order, all of whom declare they want to see 
the Northwest and New England protected 
from the cold next winter and to see factories 
continue in operation, that service orders No. 7 
and No. 9 are not getting the desired results. 
At the same time, the orders are tying up lum- 
ber, sand and gravel, and other heavy commod- 
ities which are essential to the building industry. 
It is expected that the 24-hour unloading rule 
will help considerably, but the extension of the 
period during which open top cars east of the 
Mississippi River are to be used almost entirely 
for coal shipments has not been received with 
any enthusiasm by other industries, which feel 
they are entitled to a share in the carriers’ 
equipment in the existing emergency. 





The suggestion has been made that the com- 
mission adopt the assigned car plan under 
which it would assign a specified number of 
cars to transport coal to a given region or utility 
and see that this was done. 

It is contended that large numbers of cars of 
coal are being held on tracks in many sections 
and are not being moved. Unless the railroads 
move the cars loaded with coal, it is contended 
that it is futile to insist on loading a largely 
increasing number which can not be or are not 
being moved, meanwhile tying up other basic 
industries whose products might be moving but 
for the coal priorities. 


Suspends Tariff Supplement 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—The Inter- 

state Commerce Commission today suspended 
until Nov. 12, supplements filed by various 
southeastern carriers canceling joint class and 
commodity rates in connection with the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. These supple- 





ments are covered in investigation and gus. 
pension docket No. 1186. The suspended gyp. 
plements cover class and commodity rates from 
numerous points in the Southeast to destinations 
on the Gulf Mobile & Northern, and also would 
eancel joint rates now applicable on shipments 
via that road. The commission states that 
shippers have protested against these supple- 
ments, which, if made effective, would result 
in substantial increases in rates, 





Find That Demand Is Improving 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Tacoma, WasH., July 13.—At a meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma here today 
the consensus was that there is a noticeable 
improvement in demand, and the market has 
stiffened very perceptibly. The car shortage 
is growing more acute, however, and shippers 
are in desperate need of cars. The railroads are 
buying material and the yard demand ig in. 
proving. 





PROMINENT BELTING 


News of the death of James Moloney, founder 
of the Moloney Belting Co., of Chicago, reach- 
ing this city on Monday last came as a severe 
shock to his many friends in the lumber in- 
dustry here and will cause profound grief to 
many lumbermen thruout the country who have 
long known him as a warm, personal friend 
and business associate. Mr. Moloney had not 
been well for the last two years, tho his con- 
dition was not considered serious. He was 





THE LATE JAMES MOLONEY 


spending the summer at Manchester, N. H., 
where his death occurred on Monday, July 12, 
at 6 a.m. The body was brought back to Chi- 
cago, where funeral services were held at his 
late residence, 708 Sheridan Road, at 10 a. m., 
on Friday, July 16, with burial at Calvary 
Cemetery. Two sisters, one living at Rochester, 
N. Y., and the other at Kansas City, with six 
nieces, are the only surviving members of his 
family. 

Mr. Moloney was a native of Canada, born of 
Irish parentage, and was essentially what is 
termed a ‘‘self-made man.’’ Tho his parents 
were comfortably situated on an Ontario farm, 
the son, when an eleven-year-old boy, took a 
dislike to farm work and, filled with a desire 
for adventure, set off bare-footed and penniless, 
to see the world. He walked forty-two miles to 


MANUFACTURER DIES 


the town of Port Hope, where he conducted his 
first business enterprise. A celebration of the 
Queen’s birthday was under way when he ar- 
rived, and, borrowing ten cents from another 
boy, he invested in apples, peddling them among 
the crowds, acquiring profits of about seventy 
cents. With this he started across Lake On- 
tario, working as a cook’s assistant, to the 
United States. He went to work on the Erie 
Canal, driving a mule. 

Thus began the career of the future head of 
the big belting concern, and from that time ex- 
periences, hard and pleasant, came thick and 
fast. Finally, when about 16 years old, he 
landed in St. Louis, where he first entered the 
woodworking business, working for Charles 
Peck. He attended night school at that time, 
and worked hard toward advancement. Later 
he was manager of a sawmill in southern Mis- 
souri, and held various positions in woodwork- 
ing establishments in Chicago. 

In 1883 Mr. Moloney first entered the belting 
business, being employed with the Charles Mun- 
son Belting Co., with which concern he worked 
up to a prominent position. In 1890 he was 
instrumental in organizing the old Chicago 
Belting Co., of which he was first president and 
with which he was actively connected until 1897, 
when he left business for a while to take a long 
trip abroad. His letters to the Northwestern 
Lumberman at that time, describing his trip 
were read with pleasure by lumbermen all over 
the country. Upon return to Chicago, he dis- 
posed of his interest in the Chicago Belting Co. 
and organized the Moloney-Bennet Belting Co, 
which in 1907 was re-organized and incorpo 
rated as the Moloney Belting Co. Mr. Moloney 
remained active head of this business until his 
last illness, building it up into the large and 
wide-spreading organization it is today. | 

To the personal friends of Jim Moloney t 
would be impossible to say an adequate word 
regarding his generous warm-hearted, kindly 
disposition which they knew so well, and there 
is no space to relate the many friendly tums 
and kindly benefactions which are told of him. 
To those who knew him only as an upright, ener 
getic business man his loss will also ee 
deep regret for in all his dealings he won hn 
respect and liking of his associates. His eS 
experience, the hard knocks of his youth, 
ups and downs of his strenuous business career, 
endowed him with a fund of humor and human 
understanding, and supplied material gt 
endless array of good stories with which pols 
often in a genial mood entertained his rr 
friends. The stories, the hearty laugh and 
warm handelasp will be sadly missed among 
lumbermen. 
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DETAILS OF BIG TIMBER PURCHASE 


Mention was made in last week’s issue of the 
purchase, by the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
interests, of the plant and timber lands of the 
Willow River Lumber Co. The following de- 
tails will be of general interest. The purchase 
included some 68,000 acres of land partly tim- 
pered, a large three-band mill, planing. mills and 
other accessories at Hayward, Wis., together 
with the Superior & Southeastern Railway run- 
ning from Grand View southeast some thirty- 
five miles, the general business, store and all 
accessories. It gives the Hines interests three 
large mills all within about three hours’ motor 
ride, located at Park Falls, Rice Lake and Hay- 
ward, with a combined capacity of eight bands 
and controlling over 200,000 acres of hardwood 
and hemlock, comprising particularly an excep- 
tionally fine body of birch and basswood. The 
Rice Lake plant will specialize on hardwood en- 
tirely, hemlock and mixed woods and pine will 
be cut at Park Falls, and largely hemlock at 
Hayward. 

The Superior & Southeastern Railway will be 
extended some twenty miles to connect with the 
Radisson branch of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, so that timber 
from the same tract can easily be transported 
to any one of the three mills, simplifying the 
logging and manufacturing operations. 

These are probably the largest holdings of 
any individual in Wisconsin, and this purchase 
will perpetuate the life of the plants for many 

ears. 
: The same modern electric trolley system of 
transporting lumber from the mill to the yards 
























JUNE BUILDING SHOWS INCREASE 


An increase of 6 percent over the preceding 
month is shown by the June compilation of 
statistics of building operations issued by the 
F. W. Dodge Co. 

Contracts awarded during June in the terri- 
tory east of the Missouri and north of the 
Ohio rivers amounted to $260,834,000. 

A great increase in the volume of industrial 
building, and a decline in residential building 
have been the principal features of the build- 
ing activity of the first half of the current 
year. 

Contracts were let during the first six 
months of 1920 in the territory east of the 
Missouri and north of the Ohio rivers, num- 
bering 31,308 and amounting to $1,542,585,000, 
compared with 36,524 contracts in the first 
half of 1919, amounting to $983,520,000. The 
decline in the number of contracts, taken in 
eonnection with the enormously increased 
amount of money involved is an indication of 
the extent to which large seale operations 
have predominated this year. 

Of the total for the first half of 1920, 26 per- 
cent, or $399,830,000 was for industrial build- 
ings, whereas during 1919, this class accounted 
for but 20 percent of the total. About 22% 
percent of the total for the first six months 
of 1920, or $348,580,000 was for residential 
buildings, whereas in 1919, this group com- 
prised 33 percent of the total. 

Other important classes in the first half of 
1920 were publie works and utilities, amount- 
ing to $324,748,000, and business buildings, 
amounting to $269,604,000. 

Altho contracts have been awarded amouat- 


initiated by various organizations of impor- 
tance upon the whole question of the present 
and future forest situation—its needs and re- 
quirements—and proposed national and State 
legislation for its improvement. The program 
follows: ‘ 

Opening Statement—Chairman H. H. Merrick, 
president Mississippi Valley Association. 

What Should Be Our National Forest Policy ?— 
Lieut. Col. W. B. Greeley, forester, United States 
Forest Service. 


What Have We Already Done on Reforestation? 
—Judge Frank F. Moore, chairman forestry com- 
mittee, ‘American Paper & Paper Association. 


The Lumberman’s Interest in Reforestation—A. 
L. Osborn, vice chairman forestry committee, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Why Should the Wood Using Industries Be In- 
terested in Reforestation ?—A. B. Thielens, repre- 
senting National Implement & Vehicle Association. 

Upon the conclusion of the foregoing pro- 
gram with accompanying discussions, action will 
be in order by the representatives of the wood 
using industries to initiate some organization 
to represent them on this whole question of a 
national forest policy. A cordial invitation to 
attend this conference is extended to the lum- 
ber producing interests and all others who are 
interested. 


BIG FIR TIMBERS FOR SHIP RAISING 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., July 12.—The 
Dock & Mill Co., of North Tonawanda, has just 
made a shipment of ten fir timbers, 16x26 
inches and 100 feet long, to Norfolk, Va., for 
use in the raising of a sunken ship in Hampton 
Roads. Three 40-foot flat cars were required 
for the shipment. Before the timbers left the 



































ing to more than one and one-half billion 
dollars, there is still a vast amount of work 
held up for more favorable conditions. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1920, contemplated or pro- 
jected work of all kinds, amounting to prac- 
tically three billion dollars, was reported by 
the F. W. Dodge Co. 

































now installed at Park Falls is being installed 
at Rice Lake and Hayward, and everything in 
the way of labor saving devices and modern 
methods of manufacturing and handling the 
lumber will be used. 

There will also be installed a large tie and 
cedar post mill and yard at the connection of 
the Superior & Southeastern with the Radisson 
branch of the Omaha railroad at about Stout’s 
Spur, of some thirty acres, utilizing the by- 
products and cedar on the lands, of which there 
is a large quantity, insuring a tie supply for 
the railroads in that section for many years. 

The entire proposition will be under the man- 
agement of W. B. Clubine, with W. H. Bundy 
in charge of sales. The many friends of Mr. 

undy, who was for many years sales manager 
of the Rice Lake Lumber Co.—afterward spend- 
ig some time in the East, manufacturing— 
will be pleased to learn that he has returned to 
the Wisconsin section. He will be very glad 
again to get in touch with his old customers as 
Well as new ones. 




























WOOD USING CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


_Mapison, Wis., July 12.—As has been pre- 
viously noted in the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN there will be a conference of rep- 
Tesentatives of the various wood using indus- 
tries held here on the afternoon: of July, 23, im- 
mediately following the decennial celebration 
of the Forest Products Laboratory to be held 
July 22 and 23. A special program has been 
Prepared for the conference and it is stated in 
Connection therewith that ‘‘arrangements have 
rn perfected to place before the conference 
@ substance of the thought and action already 



















TEN BIG FIR TIMBERS TO BE USED AS TRUSSES IN RAISING SUNKEN SHIP 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., July 12—W. E. Gard- 
ner, traffic manager of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, Jacksonville, Fla., has just 
returned to Jacksonville after a stay of five 
weeks in Washington, D. C. Upon his return 
he immediately got out a bulletin upon the ear 
supply situation in which he emphasized that 
no immediate relief from the present car short- 
age which prevails thruout the country seems 
likely. He emphasized especially the belief that 
while there is a great shortage of rolling stock 
this shortage is of secondary importance to the 
attitude of labor. Upon this subject he said: 

However, I am firmly convinced that the shortage 
of equipment is a much smaller factor in the 
present congestion than the shortage and in- 
efficiency of labor. The main trouble now appears 
to be congestion at the terminals which has tied 
up a vast number of cars that would otherwise be 
available, and if the railroads could get men to go 
into the yards who would perform efficient service 
so that all motive power could be employed to 
its maximum capacity, I believe the present con- 
gestion would be relieved and all cars put in mo- 
tion within thirty days’ time. 


OUTPUT OF SLATE INCREASED 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 13.—According to 
a statement made public by the United States 
Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 
the value of the slate sold in the United States 
in 1919 was $5,065,000; an increase in value of 
26 percent over 1918, but less than that of 


local company’s yards they were photographed, 
a reproduction accompanying this article. 

The consignee has purchased the timbers as 
trusses in raising the ship. Pontoons will be 
utilized in connection with the ship-raising. 
It was only after inquiries all over the country 
for the necessary timbers that the contractor 
learned that the Dock & Mill Co. was in posses- 
sion of the sizes required. 


TO MAKE SHOOK AND FINISHING LUMBER 


SEATTLE, WASsH., July 10.—The Oregon Pine 
Box & Lumber Co., incorporated this week with 
a capital of $300,000, is making ready to en- 
gage extensively in the manufacture of box 
shook and finishing lumber from yellow pine 
and sugar pine in southeastern Oregon. For 
the present Seattle will be the headquarters. 
The president is Chauncey Florey; vice presi- 
dent, John O’Connor, a practical lumberman 
and millman of Medford, Ore.; secretary and 
treasurer, L. F. Chester, of Seattle; assistant 
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secretary and treasurer, R. K. Akridge, a wheat % P e 
grower of Nez Perce, Idaho; general manager, wae has this to say regarding roof 


H. G. Tremaine, of the Buckley-Tremaine Lum- 
ber & Timber Co., Seattle. The company owns 
250,000,000 feet of pine in Jackson County, 
Oregon, and will at once begin the construction 
of its first mill and box factory at Rogue River, 
a point about twenty miles east of Medford. 
At least two small mills, and possibly three, 
will be built later. The organization of the 
company has come as a direct result of the 
shortage of boxes in the fruit industry, and the 
widening of the market for box shook, which 
now is extending from Puget Sound to prac- 
tically all parts of the globe. 


The output of roofing slate, which represents 
more than half the total value, was 475,000 
squares, valued at $3,040,000 an increase of 25 
percent in quantity and of 30 percent in value 
over that in 1918, which was 379,817 squares, 
valued at $2,219,131. The average price per 
square increased 56 cents—from $5.84 in 1918 to 
$6.40 in 1919—although several firms reported an 
increase of $1 a square or more. The roofing- 
slate quarries in Pennsylvania, which furnish most 
of the slate sold for roofing, showed an increase 
of about 30 percent in quantity and 40 percent in 
value. Virginia and Maryland also showed a con- 
siderable increase in 1919. The reports from Ver- 
mont were less favorable, indicating a gain of not 
more than 10 percent. 


LABOR INEFFICIENCY HINDERS RAILROADS 
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County Fairs Afford the Retailer a Wonderful Opportunity to Advertise 
His Services to People Open to Adopt Higher Standards of Living 


The Realm wonders how widely spread is 
the practice of holding county fairs. We’ve 
attended them in a good many States, and our 
rough guess is that they are to be found in 
about every part of the country. The wise 
ones say that a fair can not be a success with- 
out horse racing and that horse racing can 
not come to its full flower unless the spectator 
can stake a bit of change on the outcome. We 
don’t know about this. It is certain that an 
American, north, south, east or west, loves a 
horse and likes to watch a bunched fleld com- 
ing down the quarter stretch. Auto racing has 
its devotees. There is a succession of thrills 
in watching the startling speed of the cars 
that awakens admiration for the skill and 
nerve of the drivers and the patient research 
of the builders. But personally we don’t get 
the emotion out of watching a roaring machine 
in its nimbus of dust that we feel in seeing a 
slim legged trotter, game to his shoe calks, 
winning a race by inches for the pure joy of 
the sport and winning it by sheer will power 
and headwork. 


Family Clans Gather at the County Fair 


But while horse racing doubtless is a kingly 
sport, it is not the only attraction at the fair. 
It may lack much of being the chief attrac- 
tion. Indeed, this may be proved out quite 
readily. Hold a racing meet at the fair 
grounds at some time when the fair is not in 
session and see how large a crowd attends. 
This is not a completely equitable test, but it 
is suggestive. Look over the crowd and size 
it up. Different parts of the country will turn 
out different kinds of people; but any fair 
that I’ve ever attended has had big crowds of 
intelligent, well dressed people who were very 
much interested in all the things to be seen 
and heard. They are there to have a good 
time. The carnival spirit is more or less in 
evidence and leads sober farmers and bankers 
to pitch rings at the cane rack and ministers 
to sit on a picnic bench and divide their time 
between cracking jokes and devouring half 
moons of watermelon. The picnic baskets that 
used to come out from under the seats of the 
spring wagons now emerge from the tonneaus 
of high-powered cars; but they still contain 
the delicately browned fried chicken, the 
angel-food cake and the currant jelly of yes- 
teryear. A picnic dinner at the fair is a cher- 
ished institution and one to make a city man 
who patronizes beaneries and lobster palaces 
wonder seriously if he has not wasted his 
life. Such a dinner is often a gathering of the 
family clan; and the scattered members who 
live perhaps in opposite corners of the county 
renew their youth with family gossip, a parade 
of babies and the delicious brown buns and 
the preserves that no one but mother knows 
how to make. 


Take Advantage of Educational Features 


The fair is a place of frolic and the renewal 
of family ties, but it is still more than this. 
Follow the crowd around. You’ll find many a 
hard-handed farmer taking his little daughter 
a ride on the merry-go-round and looking both 
happy and half ashamed; you’ll find crowds 
around the sideshows and the soft-drink 
stands; but you’ll find still more looking care- 
fully at the exhibits. Come down to the short- 
horn and the Jersey barns. Notice this farmer 
talking to a herdsman while his ten-year-old 
son stands by, looking at the sleek flanks of a 
prize-winning cow and listening to the talk 
about pedigrees and milk production. Father 
and son are both being educated; and the 
chances are good that this experience will in 
time emerge in better strains of stock on at 


least one farm and perhaps in a country boy’s 
deciding that farming offers him the most 
fascinating work in the world. Notice these 
women walking slowly down the aisle and ad- 
miring the blooded animals. Some of them 
are town women who never expect to have 
anything to do directly with stock raising or 
the making of dairy products. But they, too, 
are learning. They are making at least a 
small contact with the life and labor of their 
country cousins, and this should lead to better 
understanding between farm and town. 


Exhibits Arouse Discontent with Inefficiency 


Notice these farmers around the exhibits of 
farm machinery. See them watching a boy 
demonstrate the ease with which a tractor is 
handled. Notice them studying the working 
of a corn elevator and of a 2-row power corn 
cultivator. Sales will be made right here on 
the grounds, and the seeds of future sales will 
be planted. Hundreds of farmers will go home 
thoughtfully calculating the cost of a multi- 
tude of new machines and estimating the sav- 
ings that such an investment would make. 
See them looking at the county exhibits of 
farm crops and at the exhibit of the State agri- 
cultural college. A healthy discontent with 
inefficient tools, inferior breeds of stock and 
low producing grains will be born in the aisles 
among these displays—a discontent that 
promises much for the future. 

Let us follow these ladies in among the dis- 
plays of domestic arts. See them crowd 
around the demonstrator who has come from 
the farm college as she shows them the right 
way to can fruit. They look at the jars of 
golden and wine colored preserves and at the 
great, fluffy cakes. ‘‘How does she do it?’’ 
‘*T wonder how much sugar it takes.’’ ‘‘I’m 
going to get that recipe.’’ They look at 
needlework; and pretty house dresses get as 
much attention as embroidery. Here, too, is 
born the resolution to appear better by using 
greater thoughtfulness rather than greater 
expenditures of money. 


Induce People to Raise Standard of Living 


Now let’s go into the merchants’ building. 
The hardware man has a display of power 
washers. He has electric machines for the 
city, but he has not forgotten the country 
where current is not yet available. Here is 
a tiny gasoline engine pulling a big, responsi- 
ble washer, and here is a machine with a little 
gas motor built in as part of the apparatus. 
You know without being told that he has a 
crowd of women around his booth. Power 
machines have been highly developed in effi- 
ciency, but many a housewife owns one only 
in the secret longing of her heart. She will 
make it a point to bring John around to see 
this display; and since John has been edu- 
cated to the value of machinery in his own 
work and since he has a deep admiration for 
Mary’s thrift and capacity as well as an abid- 
ing fondness for herself, the chances are good 
that soon Mary will have the labor of wash- 
day lightened by modern mechanics. 

Here is the furniture man’s booth. Long 
experience as a window decorator makes him 
a proper person to create a fetching display. 
Here it is: A period bedroom of dark ma- 
hogany with dotted curtains at the windows 
and oriental rugs on the floor. A bit of a 
rocking chair by a sewing cabinet. A dark 
pottery bowl filled with roses. Very simple 
but perfectly spaced and balanced. You think 
he has made a poor choice since farm women 
will look at his display? You would have 


chosen kitchen chairs and an ironing board? 


Well, those things can be combined into g 
fascinating display; but don’t think that farm 
women are not interested in dainty bedrooms 
and fine furniture. They are. More than g 
few buy such furniture. But there is another 
matter that is to be considered in this conneg. 
tion. Who is it, do you suppose, who buys the 
magazines dealing with the smart and fash. 
ionable set in New York? Fashionable New 
Yorkers? Not at all. People in country towns 
and small cities buy them. They have an ip. 
terest in such things going beyond what they 
can hope to accomplish in their own home 
towns, so they like to read about wonderfyl 


country houses and dazzling gowns and smart’ 


society events. It isn’t a depraved instinet 
either. It adds to their horizon and it gives 
them suggestions that can be adapted to their 
own circle. By the same token if a man 
is going to get a rather ordinary suit of 
clothes hg@Jikes to buy it of a good haber. 
dasher. He figures that the fellow will know 
styles and.values. Thus if the furniture man 
ean catch.the attention of the ladies by 
materialiging a house furnishing dream before 


their eyeg,.he knows he’ll center that atten- 
tion on Viosett He’ll start imaginations 
working for him. He’ll sell more kitchen 


chairs an@ ironing boards, and he’ll sell some 
fine bedroom suites, too. 


One Lumber Dealer’s Display Makes Us Sad 


Next we come to the booth of a lumber 
dealer. Except that we write the Realm we 
probably would have passed him by. Our eyes 
seem to jump him and to return with some 
thing of an effort. We had to persaude our 
selves that it really was a display and not an 
unrented booth where some odds and ends of 


lumber had been stored. There are some clear | 


boards standing in one corner, and after look- 
ing at them sharply for a few moments it 
dawns on us that they are really fine stock and 
that the dealer must have searched long to 
find them. After we wonder just why he did 
it and what it means we turn to look at a pile 
of picture frames leaned together in the other 
rear corner. By going into the booth we dis 
cover they are framed pictures of admirable 
houses. We wonder why they are not dis 
played and decide it is because the dealer 
hasn’t got the display done. This seems 
strange, too, since it is next to the last day 
of the fair. A couple of bunches of wood 
shingles lie on the floor, and on a stand are 
some manufactured shingles. The wrapping 
has been jerked off the bundle and lies 
trampled on the floor. The bare studding of 
the booth stands out in all its unpainted 
ugliness except for a coarse cloth sign which 
announces in down-hill letters that this is the 
display of the John Doe Lumber Co. No oe 
is taking care of the display, and certainly 10 
one is looking at it. 

We walk sadly away wondering what lack 
of imagination could have concocted such 8 
display and-what impulse could have led to its 
being made at all. With thousands of people, 
educated by newspaper and magazine advertis 
ing to know good publicity, passing by that 
booth in the course of the four days of the 
fair, people who have money to make put 
chases and minds acutely sensitive to sugge 
tions for bettering their living conditions, 
think of making such a dull display in the 
hope of catching their attention! Truly, We 
ponder, the lack of window dressing among 
retail lumbermen deprives them of a highly 
useful form of merchandising education, We 
can take but little interest in the phonographs 
and groceries and automobiles around whi 
people are crowding, because our own particu: 
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iar line has been tried and found so pitifully 


wanting. 

A Wideawake Retailer Attracts Crowds 

But here is a crowd just ahead of us press- 
ing around a display, and up above we see 
an art sign announcing the booth of the 
Richard Roe Lumber Co. Evidently lumber is 
sorthily represented after all. We are con- 
tent to approach slowly and to watch the 

ple rather than to look at the display. 
Popular education is showing itself. No, we 
do not mean the reading and writing and 
rithmetic of the grades and of the country 
schools; we mean the great, endless supple- 
mental tide of education that can hardly be 
measured or even described; the education of 
wholesome ~mbition by means of magazines 
and newspapers and movies and neighborly 
eontacts and travel and, last but by no means 
Jeast, the education afforded by the wide- 
awake merchant who studies not merely to add 
new sidelines but to add the right sidelines 
and to present his goods in a creative way. 
Twenty years ago that display of interior 
trim would not have attracted the attention 
itis attracting now. People might have stared 
at it as an oddity, just as some of our present 
day fair crowds stare at the thin man in the 
sideshow. But the interest which we see is 
not mere curiosity aroused by something 
regarded as a freak. In the intervening twenty 
years hundreds of men and women have 
studied home architecture and furnishings. 


oe 
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EXHIBIT MADE AT COUNTY FAIR BY CLARK COUNTY LUMBER CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


They have studied for efficiency and for pleas- 
ing appearance, and they have engaged in a 
long and winning campaign of popular ‘en- 
lightenment. The people who are crowding 
around to look at this colonnade and built-in 
sideboard know that fine woodwork is within 
the reach of moderately well-to-do people. 
They know much of house building and finish- 
ing, at least from the point of view of the 
home owner. Many of them are continuing 
the education already begun by the press; 
and as they look at these things their imagina- 
tion makes it possible for them to see stair 
newels and hardwood floors and ranges of 
windows. 

The man in charge of the display is an easy 
mixer, and he talks to everyone who stops and 
he hands out bits of literature prepared by 
various manufacturing companies. He also 
asks them to sign up for a souvenir, which 
happens to be a large wooden spoon of grace- 

shape. The shipment did not come soon 
enough for them to be given out at the fair, 
80 he tells his visitors, but if they will write 
their names and addresses on a card a spoon 
= be mailed out to them with a book of 

ad recipes. In a deft way he learns as 
ro as he can about each lady who signs up, 
and he makes notes and cryptic marks on the 
catds. In time the spoons will go out, at but 
aight cost, and the lumberman will have the 
gs of a fine addition to his mailing list. 


Third Lumberman Codperates with Plumber 


Still farther down the aisle we come to the 
booth of the John Smith Lumber Co. Mr. 





Smith has joined forces with a plumber and 
has a model kitchen fully equipped with a 
water heating apparatus, sinks, drainboards 
and stationary laundry tubs. He also picks 
out his farmer callers and hands each a little 
booklet dealing with the menace of the lack 
of plumbing on the farm. He is prepared to 
furnish the knowledge as well as the materials 
for the building of a cesspool. His booth is 
cool and clean looking with porcelains and tiles, 
and on a table near the rail are books with 
pictures of model laundries and bathrooms. 
He has specialized on the remodeling of farm 
houses so that modern plumbing can be added. 
He knows that every farmer’s wife and near- 
ly every farmer wants a bathroom; and he is 
prepared to furnish it. And once an owner 
gets in the mood for remodeling it is usually 
easy to discover other features of the house 
that will be more satisfactory if changed. He 
tells us he is very careful about suggesting 
these things lest the customer feel he is being 
worked. The lumberman makes perfectly cer- 
tain that the proposed change will be a dis- 
tinet improvem.at before he suggests it. 
This dealer also is getting his mailing list. 
He is having all the children under sixteen 
sign their names in his birthday book. They 
also put their fathers’ names and addresses 
so that the birthday cards will be sure to be 
properly addressed. He is giving each young- 
ster a souvenir, of considerable interest but 
of slight cost, when the signing is done; and 





the news of this gift goes out over the grape- 
vine telegraph and swells his mailing list at a 
great rate. 


Fourth Has Rest Room and Model Bungalow 


And finally we come to the booth of the 
Henry Brown Lumber Co. Mr. Brown is an 
excellent lumberman, but he knows that he 
does not excel as a glad hander. He wanted 
an attractive display, but he could not center 
it around his own ability to meet people. So 
he arranged before fair time with a manufac- 
turers’ association for a model bungalow. 
Here it is, craftily set in the center of the 
picture out in front. It attracts much atten- 
tion. But Mr. Brown has not been content 
with this single center of interest. His booth 
happens to be at the end of the building and 
is extra large, due to an angle of construc- 
tion. He has put up screens and has made a 
quiet little rest room in the rear of the booth. 
It is nicely finished in wall board, has rugs 
on the floor and pictures on the walls. In fact 
the little room has been decorated by the 
lumberman’s daughter, who has spent consid- 
erable time and pains on it. The pictures 
were selected largely for their decorative 
qualities, but it is not accidental that they 
show attractive houses and lawns; some drawn, 
some photographed. 

Mr. Brown, too, wanted a mailing list. So 
he put a cedar chest up in front, filled a tiny 
fish globe with pennies and is asking all 
comers to guess on the number of pennies. The 
person guessing nearest the correct number is 
to receive the cedar chest. Of course each 


guess must be written on a card with the 
guesser’s name and address. The o_o 
from the office is in charge; a beautifully 
groomed and capable young lady. She has her 
hands full explaining about the bungalow, 
filing the guess cards, giving out literature and 
asking ladies if they wouldn’t like to sit down 
and rest a moment. She found that few ladies 
ventured to sit in the little parlor when the 
screens were fully extended. She has folded 
them back at the ends so that the general pub- 
lic can see the pretty little place; and since 
that has been done most of the chairs have 
been occupied. 

There are probably scores of ways of con- 
ducting a display at a fair, and none of them 
is fool proof. Like the old painter’s colors 
they must be mixed with brains. But so far 
as the Realm has been able to observe a good 
display booth is something like a short speech. 
It ought to consist of one good story and one 
wise point; something to amuse or interest 
and something to instruct. A man decides 
what he wants to do; it may be that he wants 
to sell silos or remodeling ideas or modern cow 
barns. But after picking out his one point 
he makes that central and sees to it that none 
of the other things he uses to complete the 
picture overshadows this main point. Trifles, 
says the old saw, make perfection; but perfec- 
tion is no trifle. Making up a small display 
to be attractive is no trifling job in these days 
when the matter of display has been so care- 
fully studied, but with care any lumber con- 
cern can manage it. It is nearly always pos- 
sible to enlist a local window decorator to 
help if the problem proves too hard. 

Fair Offers Great Advertising Opportunity 

If advertising is ever of any value it ought 
to be of value at a county fair. People come 
purposely to see exhibits, to be entertained 
and informed. They come in thousands. They 
bring their brains along with them as well as 
their realization that certain changes in 
equipment can make their work more efficient, 
their ways of living easier and living itself 
more satisfactory. They know that a girl 
with a vacuum sweeper by using electric power 
and a trifling amount of her own energy can 
do more and better cleaning than her grand- 
mother could do with a much greater expendi- 
ture of muscle; and a boy with a power saw 
ean play thru more wood in a day than his 
grandfather could have chopped in a week. 
They are looking for efficiency and for com- 
fort and satisfaction. If a lumberman has 
anything to contribute he can hardly afford to 
pass up the advertising possibilities of the 
country fair. 

The manufacturers’ associations are pre- 
pared to help out with displays and sugges- 
tions. It may be a bit late now to get in on 
a set of their model buildings, for such things 
have to be routed as carefully as a political 
speaker. But it will do no harm to write them 
and to see what assistance they can offer. 


Retailers Offered Timely Helps 


Kansas City, Mo., July 14.—The Long-Bell 
Bulletin for July points out that during any 
lull in building, retail dealers and yard man- 
agers have an excellent opportunity for develop- 
ing oak flooring sales, urging additions to old 
homes, and all the other minor home improve- 
ments that, in the aggregate, add considerably 
to the volume of sales. The Long-Bell com- 
pany is prepared to furnish advertising cuts fea- 
turing kitchen conveniences, sleeping porches, 
garages, oak floors laid over old floors ete. The 
bulletin also stresses the fact that now is the 
time to push the sale of lumber for granaries 
to take care of the coming harvest, and offers 
appropriate cuts for local advertising. 

A new series of dealer cuts advertising trad¢ 
marked lumber, Long-Bell forked leaf oak floor: 
ing and longleaf creosoted fence posts has just 
been issued. The drawings reproduced are par- 
ticularly attractive. Advertising copy is shown 
with each cut, altho the dealer may write his 





own copy to accompany the cuts if he desires, - 


These cuts, as well as those of the former 
series, are furnished free to retailers now han-- 
dling Long-Bell products. - 
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“What Happened?” Contest Articles 


Home Yard Gives Better Service 


For some time Mr. and Mrs. Brown had been 
talking of building a house. Like many farm- 
ers, they were in the 
habit of buying from 
mail order houses. They 
had read that the mail 
order companies sent 
out free plan books to 
anyone who wanted 
them, so they sent for 
some from the different 
i companies. 

When the plan books 
eame, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown looked over them 
together for several 
evenings. They were 
particularly interested 
in one house that was 
priced at $2,950.98. Mr. 
Brown was about to 
order the material for 
this house when he noticed the Home Lumber 
Co.’s advertisement in the newspaper one night. 
The Home Lumber Co. offered to draw the 
plans, furnish all materials and deliver promptly 
by motor trucks. 

Mr. Brown decided to see Mr. Roe, the man- 
ager of the Home Lumber Co., before ordering 
his material. He thought that if he could get 
it almost as cheaply as he could at the mail 
order house it would pay him to do so for the 
sake of patronizing his home town. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Brown took their 
mail order plan book and went to town. When 
they stopped in front of the Home Lumber Co. 
Mr. Roe was standing out in front, ready to 
wait on them. Mr. and Mrs. Brown expected 
Mr. Roe to get offended when they told him 
they had come to compare prices, but Mr. Roe 
was not that kind of a man. Mr. Brown ex- 
plained to him that the mail order plan pleased 
them with one exception—one of the rooms was 
not quite large enough. Mr. Roe said he would 
sketch the house, making the necessary changes, 
if they would come around the next day. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Brown came to 
the office again and Mr. Roe showed them the 
plan he had made. They were well pleased 
with it and Mr. Brown said he would like to 
know what the completed home would cost. 
Mr. Roe took Mr. Brown out into the shed and 
let him select the kind of material he wanted. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Roe 
was helping Mrs. Brown 
plan the house so that 
it would be more con- , 
venient. Mr. Roe told 
Mr. Brown to come in 
the next day and he 
would give him the total | 
cost. l=. 
The next day the Y 
Browns ealled in to get 
the cost of the com- | 
pleted home. Mr. Roe | 
had included the hard- | 
ware, paint, glass, and 
everything, and _ had 
made one of the rooms 
larger than the mail «j¢ sownd he had saved 
order plan showed it. $125.98” 

The total cost was $2,- 

800. Mr. Brown bought the bill and the next 
day the Home Lumber Co. delivered two loads 
of it for him. He got it all delivered for $25, 
making the total cost $2,825. When he com- 
pared it with the mail order price he found that 
he had saved $125.98, besides freight and dray- 
age.-—LauRA CUNNINGHAM, care W. M. Simp- 
son Lumber Co., Washington, Ind. 


Modern Retail Methods Attract Trade 


Young Smith was a hustler, and, like all 
hustlers, a man of ideas. 

When he first talked of buying out the retail 
yard at Farmerstown his friends tried to dis- 
courage him, saying that others had failed: to 








Mr. Roe showed them 
the plans 














make a living there and, consequently, there 
was no use of his trying. 

But Smith had vision and energy, and he 
went ahead and bought the yard. He also ac- 
quired the goodwill of the sellers, but this 
didn’t amount to much, as the yard always had 
been run to suit the owners and not the cus- 
tomers. 

In the first place, the yard was dirty and un- 
tidy, the shed weatherbeaten and unattractive, 
the office dingy, uninviting and more of a lodge 
room for loafers than a place of business. In 
fact there were no outward indications that it 
was a lumber office, and seemingly the owners 
had been trying to work in secrecy. There 
wasn’t even a signboard to tell you that here 


was a lumber yard. 
The first thing Smith 
did was to clear out 
the loafers. He then 
enlarged his office, 
gave it a glass front, 
a thoro cleaning and a 
new coat of paint, 
hired a crew to clean 
up the rubbish of 
years, rearranged his 
stock in the sheds and A 
placed an order for the “Qlear out the loafers” 
items that were needed 
to give him a well balanced stock. He algo 
painted all his buildings. He named hig yard 











Uncle Dudley and Aunt Sarah Buy 


THAT A. M. 


* * * 


UNCLE DUDLEY and Aunt Sarah 
x * * 


AROSE FROM their dilapidated Sanctum 
Sanctorum : 


* * * 
TO CASH a ten thousand dollar endowment 
policy. 

* * * 


UNCLE DUDLEY PRIDED 


‘‘farmin,’’ but since 
* 


himself on 


* * 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE has sway, he admits 
that ‘‘housebuildin’’ belongs to women. 

* * * 
AND STRAIGHTWAY Aunt Sarah gathered 
unto herself mail order catalogs from Chicago, 
Minneapolis and points between, 

* * * 
AND PLANS for ‘‘ready cut’’ houses from 
Ypsilanti, Texarkana and Snohomish. 


* * * 


NOW, Uncle Dudley was a wise old owl, 
* * * 


FOR HE remembered the time when a neigh- 
bor ordered some windows from a mail order 
house and ordered them ‘‘open’’ 

* * * 

AND THOUGHT that he was getting a bar- 
gain that would make 
* * * 

AN HONEST lumberman turn over in his 

grave. 
* * * 


SO HE would play safe, 
” * * 


AND CALL on Jack Hughes, the old ‘‘Dees- 
trict School’’ teacher, but now with the 
* * * 


HOME LUMBER CO. 
* * * 

SO THEY called on Jack Hughes and Uncle 

Dudley remarked that he knew nothing about 

water table, ‘‘winder’’ stools, ‘‘colonets’’ or 

‘fasteregals,’’ but they wanted a modern 

bungalow and would 
* * 


PAY CASH for it. 
* 

JACK HUGHES SMILED and after introduc- 
ing the customers, 
* * * 

MRS. ROWE SMILED, because she is human 
and the yard man smiled because he saw a 

‘“live’’ one. 
* * 7 


DID YOU ever have a mail order catalog 
. * * * 

SMILE BACK at you? 

* * 


* 


SO MRS. ROWE sprung her plan for a 
* * « 
COUNTRY HOUSEWIFE, 
* * * 
KITCHEN WITH combination cupboard and 


sideboard, 


* * * 


DINING-ROOM, panelled and beam ceilings 
* * * 


AND BEDROOMS with closets, linen ward. 
robes and mirror-doors 
* * * 


AND THEN a screened porch was added and 
* * * 


AUNT SARAH thought that this was great 
and inquired about French Doors, said her 
son Bill was in France and she knew that he 
would like 


* * * 


FRENCH DOORS. 
* 


* 


AND HARDWOOD floors were selected and 


the ‘‘colonet’’ to match with the trim. 
* * * 


IN THE meanwhile Mrs. Rowe was making 
suggestions for painting 
* * * 


AND JACK HUGHES figured the estimate 
while Uncle Dudley smoked 
* * * 


A HOME LUMBER COMPANY cigar with 


a band on it. 
* * * 


IT WAS a cash ‘figure, pay when completed, 
all extras as list, and any returns O. K. 
* * * 


NEXT MORNING two trucks with ‘‘Com- 
mon’’ were on the way with Jack Hughes’ 
favorite contractor, 

* 


AND EVER and anon Mrs. Rowe motored to 
the country with suggestions and service. 
* * * 


AND WHEN Uncle Dudley settled he was 


surprised to receive 
* ” 


A DISCOUNT of 2 percent. 
* #* * 


SAID HE saved ‘‘considerable’’ money, 
hauling and storing, besides worrying the 
neighbors, 

* * * 


AND NOW it is the Midway Farm. 
* - * 


THE LAST word that Uncle Dudley had with 


Jack Hughes was, 
* 2 


WON’T YOU run for assessor next spring! 
* * * 


THAT FALL a hustling salesman booked ten 
ears, for Jack Hughes said that he found that 


che had backed the ‘‘mail order’? business 
* * 


* 


AGAINST THE WALL, that he 
+ * * 


“‘O. GD’? the ready cut artists out of the 
State. 

* * ” 
AND JACK HUGHES looked at Mrs. Rowe 
and the red headed yard man and smiled and 
he said, ae 


‘CTHERE’S A REASON,’’ all the same # 


‘ grape-nuts.’ ’’ 
em: ms W. H. HASSIG, 
Butte, Mont. 


JULY 17, 1999 
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«The Home Lumber Co.’’ and had the name 
‘nted in big letters right over the door. Then 

Gxt up a big signboard informing the public 

that he was ready to help draw plans for homes 

—not houses—furnish cost figures and deliver 


the goods. 

But he didn’t fold his arms when he had 
done all this. He wrote a bunch of letters to 
farmers in his territory, telling them what he 
had done, outlining his policy of service and 
jnviting them to call the next time they came 
to town. 7 

One of these letters reached the Joneses just 
as they were going to town to send an order 
to the Dorgan-Buntline Co.’s mail order house 
for material for the new house they were going 
to build. They had a new silo, a new barn, and 
now mother was to have a new house. So they 
decided to step in and see Smith before send- 
ing their order, as mother wanted to have a 
chance to do a little planning herself, anyway. 

You can see the look of pleased. surprise on 
their faces as they drive up and stop in front 





of Smith’s yard. They go in, Smith shows 
them around, and they see his stock of lumber 
and other materials; and when he sits down 
for a couple of hours and helps mother work 
out some plans of her own that are really better 
than the mail order plans, they are so pleased 
that the result is the mail order is destroyed 
and Smith gets the job. 
E..T. GoopricH, Westboro, Wis. 


——oOoOoOooOrnrn—e 


HOLD REUNION AND SALES CONVENTION 


About seventy-five of the company’s repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the country, to- 
gether with several of its foreign representa- 
tives, attended the annual reunion and sales- 
men’s convention of Jenkins Bros. (Ince.), 
manufacturer of the well known Jenkins valves, 
Jenarco packing and other allied products, held 
June 21 to 26, and terminating with an elabo- 
rate luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. Three days of the meeting were devoted 
to a visit to the company’s plant at Bridge- 


port, affording the salesmen and others in at- 
tendance an opportunity to see Jenkins valves 
in the process of manufacture. An entire day 
was devoted to the consideration of advertising, 
the advertising firm of Rickard & Sloan having 
charge of that part of the program. A number 
of Jenkins advertisements were thrown on the 
screen, and the salesmen were informed with 
regard to the extensive and comprehensive ad- 
vertising that is being done by their firm ‘in 
various power plant, trade, technical and na- 
tional publications. It is the custom of Jenkins 
Bros. to award a banner each year to the branch 
that shows the greatest increase in sales over 
the preceding year. The banner for 1919 was 
captured by the Chicago branch. 

A very interesting feature of the luncheon 
which closed the convention was the unveiling 
of a massive bronze tablet honoring the memory 
of Alfred Blunt Jenkins, who was connected 
for over forty-three years with the firm of 
Jenkins Bros., successively as partner, princi- 
pal and president. 





THE WOES OF UNLOADING COAL 


From time to time the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has heard retailers express themselves in 
no uncertain terms regarding the problem of 
getting coal unloaded promptly and the avoid- 
ance of paying demurrage upon coal cars. Coal 
ears with V-shaped hoppers are especially diffi- 
cult to unload where special facilities for un- 
loading them are not provided and as these 
special facilities run up into a large sum of 
money a great many retail lumbermen can not 
afford to install them. A. C. Johnson, of the 
Central Lumber & Coal Co., Dubuque, Iowa, has 
ealled to the attention of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN what he terms a typical experience the 
company is having in practically all of its yards 
when V-shaped hopper bottom cars of coal are 
received. At Farley, Iowa, where the Central 
Lumber & Coal Co. is interested in the Farley 
Lumber Co. a V-shaped hopper bottom car of 
coal was recently received. Having had experi- 
ence in getting such a car unloaded $25 was 
offered to anyone who would unload it. The 
editor of the Farley Advertiser, hearing of the 
offer, thought he would temporarily desert the 
newspaper business and make a little easy money 
and consequently tackled the job. After he had 
recovered from his experience he hastily re- 
turned to the newspaper business and wrote the 
following account of his experience and of that 
of those who followed in his footsteps: 


The editor of this paper has always maintained 
that he had more brawn and muscle than was 
required to run a linotype, or a job press, and 
therefore, a great idea came to us that here was 
a perfectly good chance to pick up some change 
before breakfast and after supper. We went to 
Leo Crimmins and unfolded the financial project 
to him, and he readily consented and we notified 
the lumber company that the deal was on, and 
that we would begin operations that night. 

About 5:00 o’clock that night as the scorching 
rays of the June sun had begun to slant, the as- 
sault on the car was made. This make of a coal 
car is in a class by itself, being built V-shaped 
with pockets that extend from each end of the car 
to the center that are held by levers that can be 
pulled, allowing the coal to drop out thru the bot- 
tom, providing the car is on a high elevation. But 
alas, in this case there was no elevated track and 
the fact became very patent that the trusty shovel 
and ‘Strong arm were the only solution of the un- 
loading, After throwing off the large chunks on 
top, work was begun to dig down at one end of the 
car in order to get a “start.” We have just one 
thing to Say, and that is the man who can cling 
on the side of this go-devil of a car and throw coal 
uns feet away would have to be some superhuman 
fly. There is no bottom to the car, nothing but 
coal, coal, and no d place to insert the shovel 
— you can begin to commence to shovel. With 
he thermometer at about 90, with just enough 
aie to blow a nice dash of coal dust in your 
‘Dhan Perspiring face now and then it was a 
cans task indeed. The assault was kept up 
peat 30 that night when a few hours rest was 
aaa — resumed at 5:00 the next morning, with 
th vigor, until the old hay maker arose in 

e Heavens, 
an never knew how long it took. to build the 

Tamids of Egypt, nor how many perished on the 





job, but we do believe had we been made to finish 
that car of coal it would have required the same 
amount of time. At any rate we resigned—quit 
flat from physical exhaustion and mental agony at 
seeing that $25 go glimmering. Another pair of 
huskies came forward and took the job, big Joseph 
Farley and Thomas Kenin. Big “Joe,” after eat- 
ing four pounds of ham sausage and other pro- 
vender, buckled his belt and went to it pell mell, 
from 6:00 to 10:00 that night. However, Big Joe 














One of the small portable mills used by the Bright 
Diamond Construction Co. in cutting rafters, 
boards, braces and girders used in building the 
houses of the Chicago Housing Association. Hand 
sawing is eliminated as far as possible and the 
result is that the cost of construction has been 
materially lowered. This has been most clearly 
demonstrated, as in a few cases it has been found 
necessary to cut rafters, studs and joists to shape 
by hand, and as a minute cost record of the cost 
of building every room of every house is kept 
the cost of doing this labor by hand shows very 
plainly. This is a hint here for retail lumber- 
men. 





failed to show when time was called for a new 
round in the morning, and his partner Thomas, 
after another hour of honest toil, also gave up the 
ghost and resigned likewise. The next squad to 
tackle the old coal bunker was George Greenwood 
and Leo Crimmins, the latter of whom, after a 
couple of days rest, thought he would go after the 
five hours he already had sunk in this veritable 
man-killing device. This pair are ably assisted by 
William McBride, and the three have taken a 


secret oath to overcome the monster before morn 


ing,or bust a hame string. They will be a hard 
looking. all-in trio when the job is done’ and we 


only wish them well in the undertaking. We - 


humbly admit our defeat and retire from the field 
much wiser for the experience. 

It is suggested that where retail lumbermen 
ean not unload V-shaped, hopper bottomed coal 
ears with ease, in entering orders for coal 
it be specified that shipments can not be re- 
ceived in this kind of car. The present car 
shortage is such, however, that in all probabil- 
ity the railroads and mines will disregard such 
orders in many cases, but some good may come 
from such specifications. 

Undoubtedly the railroads should give some 
consideration to such specifications, as it takes 
much longer to unload such cars and in a time 
like the present when the car shortage is so 
severe, particularly of cars to carry coal, the 
railroads should give every consideration to any 
practical suggestions that will assist in speed- 
ing up unloading of coal so that the rail equip- 
ment may be used to better advantage. 

Where a retail company handling coal has a 
side track immediately adjacent to the coal shed 
and where the cars are not disturbed in unload- 
ing it is possible to install a device which will 
materially assist in unloading coal even from a 
V-shaped, hopper bottomed car. This device is 
a movable chute which can be moved from one 
end to the other of the coal car and on which 
the coal is shoveled by the men doing the un- 
loading. An endless belt with buckets then 
carries the coal outside of the car and dumps 
it into the bins or piles. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN will be glad to supply the names of 
manufacturers of this type of machinery to 
those interested. 





TO MAKE BRICK FROM SAWDUST 


LAKE CHARLES, La., July 12.—The Builders’ 
Products Co., a new corporation recently organ- 
ized in Lake Charles, will manufacture brick 
and other building material from sawdust. Sam 
Cummins, who is manager of the new company, 
has returned from Michigan, where he pur- 
chased the machinery for the new plant. It is 
the hope of Mr. Cummins to have the equip- 
ment installed and to be manufacturing within 
the next ninety days. 

The new plant will be constructed ¢lose to 
the sawmill district of Lake Charles, so that 
the sawdust can be conveyed to the plant by 
means of blow pipes. In addition to this means 
of securing raw material, barges will- be used 
to bring the sawdust from more distant points. 
The sawmill district of Lake Charles is on the 
river front and includes a number of mills, 
among which are the Caleasieu Long Leaf Lum- 
ber Co. and the Powell Lumber Co. 

Previous experiments have demonstrated to 
the Builders’ Products Co. the practicability 
of its products and incidentally it is creating a 


..market...for...a neglected. byproduct. from~ the 


sawmills. The new corporation will begin the 
erection of its buildings immediately. 
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PANORAMA OF THE GREAT TIMBER SHED, SAWMILL AND OFFICE OF THE HUTCHINs 


Up-to-Date Method of Handling 


Nearly twenty-five years ago, people from the 
East, who figure ahead, began to look to the 
use of Douglas fir and other west Coast lum- 
ber, which could be produced on the Pacific 
coast. 

About twenty years ago, E. R. & R. G. 
Hutchins became associated with the fir industry 
and were among the few first people to introduce 


E. R. HUTCHINS, 
President 


. HUTCHINS, 
Yice Pres. 





successfully into this market, Douglas fir lum- 
ber. During that time fir has become satisfac- 
tory as a standard for car construction, build- 
ing lumber and for use in the general lumber 
yard trade. 

The great handicap to the fir industry has 
been the long distance from the source of supply 
to the markets of the East, it taking from three 
weeks to sixty days or more to get the material 
from the mill to the consumer. Planning ahead, 
E. R. & R. G. Hutchins figured if they were to 
install within proper distance of Chicago, lo- 
cated on railroad lines, a lumber yard, they 
would be able to develop their wholesale trade 
to a greater extent and also come into the re- 
tail and industrial trade, which has grown 
so fast in fir lumber in the last few years. 
They, therefore, located at 139th Street and 
Western Avenue, Blue Island, just below the 
city limits of Chicago, on the Indiana Harbor 
Belt Railroad, a 10-acre tract of land and began 
to improve this property with a modern yard, 
capable of holding large quantities of lumber 
by mechanical devices and proper housing. 

These people have made a study of the lasting 
qualities of fir and the way the lumber should 
be handled for keeping purposes, and they found 
it would not only be economical but it would 
give them a chance to make from their yard 
immediate shipments of dressed material, if 
carried, under cover and one of the outstanding 
features of their business up to date has been 
the establishment of a huge storage shed for 
both dressed timbers and clears, keeping them 





Surfaced car sills are always kept on hand in the great timber shed Interior of the 


for immediate shipment 


in perfect condition for the trade. 

The Hutchins Lumber & Storage Co. installed 
this yard five years ago and the photographs 
appearing in this issue demonstrate what it 
has done in the way of arranging the proper 
facilities for handling lumber in and ont for 
both the retail and wholesale consumption. It 
has under construction now, which will be ready 
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a capacity for sawing timbers up 10 
and 40 inches in thickness , 
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LUMBER & STORAGE CO., LOCATED AT BLUE ISLAND, ILL. (A CHICAGO SUBURB) 


Western Timbers and Lumber 


for use in the next ninety days, a 4-ton-2-lift 
additional bridge crane, capable of traveling 300 
feet per minute, hoisting at 60 feet and trolley 
travel at 200 feet per minute. It has installed 
and is operating today, a 45,000-foot capacity 


A view of a portion of the car material yard and railroad entrance to 


the big shed 


A view of the sawmill with railroad entrance, timber yard and 


traveling crane 


sawmill capable of handling any class of saw- 
ing orders. The mill is 240 feet long and con- 
crete piers and foundations have been used 
thruout, with 2 or 3-foot footings below the 
ground in order to take care of weather condi- 
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tions in this part of the country. This mill is 
driven by ample horsepower, the company using 
in the neighborhood of 400 horsepower in its 
plant at the present time. 

The company makes a specialty of carrying all 


Interior of the timber shed showing traveling crane in operation. Shed 
capacity is 3,500,000 feet 





The timber yard and traveling crane entrance to the great timber shed 


with timbers awaiting shipment 
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sizes of dressed fir timbers and requirements for 
the railroad trade, such as ear sills, coal car 
plank, decking, car siding, lining and roofing; 
also dimension and building material. It spec- 
ializes in large and long joists and it is now 
getting ready to go into the piling business and 
will have constructed in the next six months, 
a 90-foot 6-motor bridge crane with modern 
600-foot runway to handle long piling for im- 
mediate shipment. 

The business of the company has been built 


up by the close application of men who have had 
many years’ actual experience in all of the 
different phases of the lumber industry. 

This complete plant has all been laid out 
to reduce the cost of operation and to expedite 
the deliveries of material. Construction can be 
carried on for some years to come without any 
additional expense of tearing down or doing 
away with the improvements already installed. 

The company’s plant is very advantageously 
located on the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad. 





Its location is right in the center of what prom. 
ises to be a field for unusual activity in many. 
facturing during the next few years. Libby, 
McNeil & Libby’s great plant covering aereg jy 
only a block or two away and nearby is also the 
big plant of the American Wire Fabrics (po, 
and ear repairing concerns, cement works and 
other business activities are locating in the 
vicinity. It is expected that the new Drainage 
Canal, which is nearing completion, will be an 
added attraction in many ways. 





WHOLESALERS ADOPT CODE OF ETHICS 


At a special meeting of the American W\,ole- 
sale Lumber Association held in Chicago on 
June 30 the following code of ethics was for- 
mulated and adopted by the committee on 
ethics and arbitration: 


Order Methods 

1. (a) All orders taken by personal solicitation 
should be in writing and should be signed or 
acknowledged by both the buyer and the seller or 
by the authorized agent of each. 

(b) All oral or telephone orders or conversa- 
tions relative to such orders should be promptly 
acknowledged or confirmed in writing; otherwise 
there will be no evidence to hold either party. 

(c) With mail or telegraph orders the original 
order received from a buyer should be considered 
the contract, and all settlements should be made 
upon the basis of the same, unless the buyer per- 
mits the seller to make certain changes, which may 
be requested in acknowledging the order. If ship- 
ment is made before the buyer grants such permis- 
sion, or is able to instruct the mills, settlement 
should be made on the basis of the buyer’s original 
order or such amendments as may have been 
made, 

(d) Any changes or additions should be agreed 
to by both buyer and seller. 

(e) All sales should be made on basis of rate 
of freight in effect at time sale is made. Any 
increase in rate of freight made effective between 
date of order and shipment thereof should be 
borne by the buyer. Likewise, any decrease should 
be credited to the buyer. 

(f) All taxes on transportation should be borne 
by the buyer. 

Order Specifications 

2. All orders should be complete and explicit 
and should specify the grades, terms and condi- 
tions of sale. 

3. The latest grade names adopted by the dif- 
ferent lumber associations should always be used 
in writing up each and every order or contract. 
Where the latest grade names are not used, or 
improper abbreviations are used, or any omissions 
eause a misunderstanding resulting in loss, it 
should be held that the party first writing up the 
order should be responsible and should sustain 
any loss incurred by reason of such errors or 
omissions. 


Order Acknowledgment 

4. An order or contract should be considered 
binding when samé has been duly signed by both 
buyer and seller or legally authorized agents of 
either party, or has been acknowledged by the 
seller. Such acknowledgment should be sent to 
buyer immediately upon receipt of order and in 
due course of mail. Failure to send such ac- 
knowledgment should release the buyer from his 
order obligations. 

5. No commission man, unless specially author- 
ized, should be regarded as having the authority 
to bind any seller on orders taken by him, and all 
such orders should not be regarded as binding up- 
on the sellers until the same have been acknowl- 
edged by them as duly accepted. 

6. The terms of sale as noted on original order 
or acceptance of same should be considered as 
much a part of the contract as the price at which 
the stock is purchased. 

Should any shipment upon which cash has been 
advanced or discount has been taken, on arrival 
at destination, not be acceptable, for legitimate 
reasons to buyers, or satisfactory adjustment can 
not be made as to the acceptance of the stock, 
buyer should have the right to demand return 
of such money as he has paid, before allowing the 
shipment to be moved or disposed of elsewhere. 


Delay by Carriers 
7. The seller should not be held responsible for 
delays incident to transportation beyond his con- 
trol, unless otherwise specifically agreed. 





Definite Time for Shipment 
8. When definite time for shipment is specified 


t 


failure to ship within said time should permit the 
buyer to cancel the order by telegram or mail. 

9. No order should be canceled after the same 
is loaded on the car provided, however, that it 
has been filled in accordance with the contract 
between the buyer and seller, except as to date 
of shipment. A copy of bill of lading or equiva- 
lent evidence showing date of shipment should be 
forwarded with invoice. 


Special and Worked Stock 

10. The seller should be protected in all cases 
where special stock has been manufactured or 
worked to apply on the order providing the buyer 
is forthwith notified what such charge or loss 
will be on the part of the seller, if not allowed 
to ship out such portions as may have been worked 
to apply on the order, with the further under- 
standing that shipment can be made with three 
days’ grace, but the buyer should not be bound 
to accept the shipment if it can not be loaded with- 
in the three days, regardless of the circumstances 





Regarding the Code of Ethics adopted 
by the American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, L. R. Putman, directing man- 
ager, said: 

‘*‘No attempt has been made to fix 
terms of sale, limit or define business 
ethics, or in any way dictate the mer- 
chandising policies of any individual or 
firm. No force is suggested toward any 
dealer outside of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association. 

‘*A policy broad and simple enough 
for the entire industry has been put into 
practical use, and is open to all who 
deal in lumber or other wood products. 
* * * 

‘*It is hoped that every lumberman 
in the country, whether manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, or any other large 
buyer of wood products, will familiarize 
himself with this work and take full 
advantage of the service.’’ 











which may prevent the seller from so doing ex- 
cept under car shortage conditions, when ten days’ 
grace should apply. 





Credit Rating 
11. Unless the buyer is rated in good standing 
as shown by the well known lumber credit agencies, 
no order should be binding upon a seller until 
such credit and good standing shall have been 
satisfactorily proved to the seller. Such investi- 
gation should be completed in a reasonable time. 


Transit and Storage Shipments 


12. Transit and storage shipments should be 
subject to the rules applying to direct shipments, 
except as otherwise stated and agreed to at the 
time of giving and accepting the order. Where a 
specific carload is ordered, no other car should be 
substituted without consent of the buyer. It 
should be the duty of the seller to advise the 
buyer at the time the order for the transit car is 
accepted as to whether the shipment is actually 
in transit or in storage at some intermediate 
point, between original shipping point and ulti- 
mate destination, and to give the purchaser all 
the information in his possession regarding the 
present location and movement of the shipment 
in order to avoid misunderstanding. 

Arbitration 

13. A membership in the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association is a recommendation of the 
reliability, honesty and square dealing of every 
member thereof; hence any dispute or contention 
involving the above matter, or the ethics of the 
trade as generally understood, or any trade mis- 





understanding between the members of this aggo. 
ciation or between other buyers or sellers of lum. 
ber or other forest products may be submitted to 
the association by either party to the controversy, 

Such request must be made in writing to the 
directing manager, who shall immediately consti. 
tute a commission to handle the case, same to be 
composed of two members of this association and 
two members of the association in which the other 
principal holds membership; then in event the 
two members from this association and the two 
members appointed from the other organization can 
not agree, they shall appoint a fifth party to act 
with them. If a party to a controversy is not a 
member of any association, he shall then have the 
privilege of appointing two parties to represent 
his side of the case and two members of this aggo- 
ciation shall be appointed by the directing man- 
ager; and, in event of non-agreement, they shall 
appoint a fifth party to act with them. By spe 
cial agreement between the contending parties, a 
larger or smaller commission can be appointed, 
In case of a dispute between members of this asso- 
ciation, the directing manager shall appoint the 
entire commission. 

The papers, statements and arguments of both 
sides shall be laid before said commission in writ- 
ing. No oral testimony or argument shall be al- 
lowed, unless requested by the commission, 

The commission shall carefully and conscien- 
tiously investigate the matter and render its de 
cision in writing to the directing manager, who, 
in turn, shall promptly mail a copy of such decl- 
sion to each of the principals in the case. 

All decisions shall specify whether or not they 
are approved by the commission by unanimous 
vote; and, in case of a divided vote, shall specify 
how many members of the commission were for 
and how many against the decision rendered. 

In case the vote of the commission is unanimous, 
there shall be no appeal from its decision. In 
case there are one or more dissenting votes on the 
majority decision, either party to the dispute may 
apply to the directing manager for an appeal from 
such decision at any time within sixty days from 
the date thereof. Whereupon, the directing man- 
ager shall refer the case with complete file to the 
arbitration committee, whose majority vote there- 
on shall be final. 

The same proceedings shall be had where one, or 
both, or neither of the principals is a member of 
this association. 

Any member who, under above conditions, de- 
clines to submit his case for arbitration, as hereia 
provided, or who refuses to abide by the decision 
rendered, by such action forfeits his membership 
in this association; and any non-member s0 It 
fusing shall forfeit right to future arbitration. 

Questions of inspection shall not be subject to 
arbitration, but shall be decided by a regular in- 
spector of some recognized inspection bureau. 

The members of the commission shall serve with- 
out any charge for their service. The association 
shall pay transportation and expenses of the mem- 
bers of the commission who are not at home where 
the session is held. - The expense connected with 
the case shall be paid by the loser. 

“In the matter of cost of inspection made by the 
association inspection bureau on lumber or other 
forest products, the grade or measurement of which 
has been complained of, if re-inspection shows the 
grade of the total amount of the item complained 
of to be within 5 percent of the grade invoiced, the 
expense should be borne by complainant; if other- 
wise, by the shipper. The shipper must credit 
buyer with the amount of degrade found by it 
spection, irrespective of percent determined be- 
tween the grades sold and the grades shipped, at 
an equitable price. 


The following resolution was duly made, bs * 
onded and unanimously carried: é 

Be It Resolved, That this association shall 4 
dertake to adjust any and all trade disputes whicl 
may be submitted to its directing manager 
the rules. and. regulations adopted by. this. aw 
mittee, provided such disputes shall have @ 
on or after May 20, 1920. 
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Making Boys and 


Educating boys and girls to be good citi- 
zens is one of the unusual features of the 
welfare work of the National Cash Register 
Co. of Dayton, Ohio. Every Saturday morn- 
ing about twelve hundred children are guests 
of the company at a two-hour entertainment. 
These entertainments are held at the factory 
auditorium and at the N. C. R. City Club, in 
the heart of the city. 

The meetings are open to every youngster’ 
jn the community. Their purpose is to teach 
the children good health, good habits, and 
good citizenship. Boys and girls come from 
all parts of Dayton. ; ; 

The programs are always very interesting, 
but never fail to educate as well as entertain. 
The right kind of knowledge is attractively 
presented by the use of illustrated lectures 
and motion pictures. Capable speakers give 
short, helpful talks. The children are im- 
pressed with the fact that they should grow 
up to be useful citizens. They are shown 
that the big thing in life is to do all the 
good possible, to all people. 

Saturday morning entertainments were 
started about three years ago. However, the 
company has been doing educational work 
among the children for more than a quarter 
of a century. Many years ago the factory 
was located in ‘‘Slidertown,’’ one of the worst 
parts of Dayton, and boys and girls from that 
district gave the company a great deal of 
trouble. 

They broke windows, destroyed shrubbery, 
and did other damage to the plant. Many 
people said they were bad children. How- 
ever, John H. Patterson, president of the 
company, could not believe this. Instead of 
having them arrested, they were given some- 
thing to do to keep them out of mischief. 

The first real, effective work was accom- 
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plished with the little children. A public 
kindergarten was opened for the boys and 
girls. A small cottage secured by the com- 
pany was used as a center for neighborhood 
activities, which were supervised by a trained 
woman. Classes for the older boys and girls 
soon were started. The girls were taught 
sewing, embroidering, and cooking. The boys 
were given lessons in wood carving and clay 
modeling. 

Every boy was given a garden of his own, 
the company furnishing land, tools, seeds, 
and a competent instructor to teach the lads 
how to raise vegetables. The ringleaders of 
the boys were put in charge, and the prob- 
lem of the boys of ‘‘Slidertown’’ was solved. 

Out of this experiment developed the Boys’ 
Garden Co., an organization chartered under 
the laws of Ohio. Officers and directors are 
elected, and cash dividends are declared. The 
boy gardeners learn how to work, how to be 
precise, to codperate, to overcome difficulties, 
and they learn the value of a dollar. These 
great lessons can not fail to prove very valua- 
ble to them later in life, and to make them 
better citizens. 

Soon ‘‘Slidertown’’ vanished, never to re- 
turn. It was replaced by South Park, the 
most beautiful section of Dayton. The boys’ 
gardens were so popular that, several years 
later, gardens for girls were provided, and 
these were likewise successful from the start. 

The Saturday morning entertainments are 
an advanced step in the educational work 
carried on among the boys and girls. Thru 
them, more good is done for the children than 
ever before. The programs usually consist of 
educational and comic motion pictures, illus- 
trated lectures, musical numbers and refresh- 
ments. Everything is free and all youngsters 
in Dayton are invited to come. 
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Girls Healthy and Intelligent Citizens 


Moving pictures help the boys and girls to 
understand and enjoy the things that benefit 
them mentally, morally, physically, financially, 
and socially. At times, nationally prominent 
speakers and local men address the meetings 
on subjects that will interest and inspire the 
children. 


One of the most important subjects dealt 
with at these meetings is good health and 
right living. At each meeting a short illus- 
trated lecture on some phase of good health, 
is given by a capable speaker. This subject 
is presented in such a way that the children 
will understand and appreciate it. Stereopti- 
con views drive home torceful points. Often 
physical drills are given, with all the children 
taking part. 

The relationship between good teeth and 
good health is also explained. A dental de- 
partment prepares and gives illustrated lee- 
tures on the care of the teeth. Tooth brush 
drills are held. Free examinations of the 
children’s teeth are made. Charts, showing 
the condition of the mouth and suggested 
corrective treatments are prepared. The chil- 
dren are instructed to deliver these charts to 
their parents. 


This educational work has helped the chil- 
dren, the community and the company. The 
boys and girls have exerted a strong influence 
in bettering conditions in Dayton. The result 
has been happier homes, better working and 
living conditions and good government. 


However, the greatest reward has come to 
the man responsible for it all. Mr. Patterson 
has earned: the love and respect of his em- 
ployees, fellow citizens, and the little chil- 
dren. He has found the secret of real hap- 
piness—that which comes from doing good to 
others. 
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BOYS AT WORK IN THEIR GARDENS 
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NEAR THE N. C. R. FACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO. LAND, SEEDS AND TOOLS ARE 
FURNISHED BY THE COMPANY; THE CROPS BELONG TO THE BOYS 
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LUMBER YARD, FLOORING MILL AND STORAGE SHEDS OF AMERICAN HARDWOOD FLOORING CO., GLEN MARY, TENN.—A Sup. 
SIDIARY OF JOHN B. RANSOM & CO., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A GREAT HARDWOOD MANUFACTURING 
ORGANIZATION 


(Continued From Front Page) 


and 13/16-inch tongued, grooved, and end 
matched stock, as well as 5g-inch square-edge 
strips and 13/16-inch herring-bone squares. 
Ninety percent of the flooring turned out by 
the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co., is oak, 
and all of the product of the plant is sold 
thru its own offices and salesmen. Besides its 
large stock in ample warehouses at Nashville, 
it carries a large stock in its Chicago ware- 
house, 3622 So. Morgan St., which has a 
storage capacity of 3,000,000 feet, the Chicago 
warehouse and sales being handled by E. 
Bartholomew. The expansion of the com- 
pany’s business thru the Chicago office is typi- 
cal of its expansion in general, for the new 
warehouse only recently occupied is three 
times the size of the one formerly used. All 
the flooring produced by the Nashville Hard- 
wood Flooring Co., is its ‘‘Acorn Brand’’ 
which has won the highest rank. Every piece 
of ‘‘Acorn Brand’’ flooring bears the trade- 
mark, and the high reputation of this product 
has been built up on merit demonstrated in 
every foot of it. The Chicago office also car- 
ries large stocks of maple, beech and birch 
flooring, maintained especially for the benefit 


of dealers so that they may receive less than 
carload shipments promptly. Chicago is es- 
pecially advantageous for this purpose be- 
cause of wonderful transportation facilities, it 
being possible to ship by thirty-two roads. 

A novel feature of the business of the Nash- 
ville Hardwood Flooring Co., is its shipment 
of less than carload lots of flooring bundled 
and wrapped in heavy fiber paper. These ship- 
ments are made by freight or express as the 
buyer wishes. Indeed, there are current re- 
ports to the effect that small shipments have 
been made by parcel post. This liberal 
method of handling small orders enables re- 
tailers thruout the country to buy the flooring 
they require for each job if need be, and 
obviates the larger investments necessitated 
by carrying large stocks in reserve. On a 
recent visit to the factory numerous of these 
wrapped lot orders ready for shipment evi- 
denced the fact that this novel service given 
by the manufacturer of ‘‘ Acorn’? flooring is 
appreciated by buyers thruout the country. 

Large tho the output of the Nashville 
Hardwood Flooring Co. is, another subsidiary 
of John B. Ransom & Co., the American Hard- 
wood Flooring Co., with mill at Glen Mary, 
Tenn., is turning out 35,000 feet daily of 
‘Long Life Brand’’ hardwood flooring, which 
also has won unique distinction in the flooring 
market. The output of the Glen Mary plant 


WIDE THICK POPLAR STOCK AT NASHVILLE OAK LOGS IN ABUNDANCE AT THE SAWMILL 
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is in all essentials of flooring manufacture the 
same as that of the Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Co., except that the trademark dif. 
fers, and the American company does not 
make the square edge strips and herring bone 
squares. The stock normally carried at the 
Glen Mary mill is about 1,500,000 feet, and 
its dry kiln capacity is 350,000 feet.’ ‘Long 
Life Brand’’ hardwood flooring is sold thru 
the main offices of the company at Nashville, 
Another activity of John B. Ransom & Co, 
that already has been developed to consider- 
able magnitude and is still showing healthy 
expansion is the manufacture of sawed 
veneers. This plant in Nashville is already 
turning out about 200,000 feet of quarter sawn 
white and red oak veneers each week, and a 
large rotary veneering machine that is just 
being installed will transform large quantities 
of the company’s poplar logs into veneer, in 
thicknesses varying from 1-20-to %-inch, 
Still another branch of the business of this 
enterprising concern that already has de 
veloped to large proportions and is still grow- 
ing rapidly is known as the E. & N. Manufac- 
turing Co., maker of furniture and phonograph 
eases. <A large 4-story factory building is 
already fully occupied by the E. & N. Manu- 
facturing Co., but the expansion of the busi- 
ness, especially that of manufacturing phono- 


“HERRING BONE” (PARQUETRY), SQUARES 
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h cases, has made 
Elcary the con- 


etion of a 4-story 
ndiition that will 
tly enlarge the 
concern’s facilities 
for turning out that 
product and furniture. 

The regular busi- 
ness of John B. Ran- 
som & Co., and its 
subsidiary interests 
as will be noticed by 
the foregoing, covers 
substanially all 
phases of regular 
lumber manufacture. 
Its varied facilities 
have enabled it at 
times to perform 
service for the trade that would hardly be 
possible without resources similar to those it 
possesses. During the war, for example, the 
company turned out immense quantities of 
locust tree nails used in ship building. 

Its considerable stands of walnut timber 
also enabled the company to contribute a very 
valuable part to the winning of the war thru 
the manufacture of walnut gun stocks which 
it turned out in large numbers. This same 
wood also was consumed in large quantities 
for the manufacture of airplane material, 
thousands of feet of airplane propeller parts 
being manufactured. The company also 
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fuel, but in the case 
of this concern the 
surplus finds a mar- 
ket among steel man- 
ufacturers for use in 
nail polishing. 

While John B. Ran- 
som & Co. makes no 
such broad claim, yet 
the reading of the 
foregoing brief de- 
scription of its various 
activities must leave 
the impression that 
this concern with its 





CAPACITY OF 3,000,000 FEET 


turned out in immense quantities large timbers 
to be used for cannon platforms and for ship 
building. 

Reference already has been made to the 
close utilization practiced thruout the manu- 
facturing operations of John B. Ransom & 
Co’s interests. For example, as a byproduct 
of the flooring business, the edgings from the 
flooring strips are manufactured into slats 
and sold to the harvesting machine manufac- 
turers for use on canvass conveyors ete. Slats 
not long enough for this use have been 
utilized in the manufacture of onion and egg 
eases. Sawdust, as in most plants is used as 
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' varied facilities is able 
to supply to the trade, 
either as raw material 
or in the finished 

form, practically every product commonly 
manufactured from American hardwoods. The 
experience of the war had much the same 
effect on its operations that it had on those 
of many other concerns, but the extensive re- 
sources and facilities of this company enabled 
it to operate in a broader field than would be 
possible for almost any other concern. In 
fact, its ability to meet the varying and exact- 
ing demands of the Government proved to be 

a revelation to the operating heads of the con- 

cern. Now that the war is ended this expe- 

rience and these facilities are made available 
to the lumber industry in all its ramifications. 
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“ACORN BRAND” HARDWOOD FLOORING IS BUNDLED AND 


WRAPPED FOR SAFE SHIPMENT 





INDIANA CITY CONSIDERS HOUSING PROBLEMS 


InDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 12.—At a confer- 
enee of representatives of the Indiana Chamber 
of mmerce here July 8, prominent authorities 
on housing conditions from all parts of the 
United States endorsed the ‘‘Indiana Plan’? 
for solving the industrial housing problem. 
The plan, briefly, provides for housing units 
located within walking distance of the various 
industries, with a central plaza, playgrounds, 
boulevard lighting and residence lots that will 
make possible large gardens. 

_ The consensus of the meeting was that build- 
mg costs would remain at the present levels 
for at least two years and that now was the 
time to build. Kenneth Ketchum, financial di- 
Puan of the American City Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in an address said that build- 
ing at a lower figure than now prevails seems 
improbable for at least one year and probably 
much longer. He enumerated as the causes of 

Present slump in home building operations, 

= money situation, the railroad problem, cor- 
4 on laws, labor unrest and imminence of 

7 national election. While an amelioration 
ot some of these factors is expected, he said, it 


seems improbable that there will be much relief 
or some time. 


‘‘Building and loan systems, which so far are 
the principal means of financing home building, 
might be considerably bettered by codperation 
with community corporations,’’ he declared. 
“*In such a case, it is possible to canvass the 
community to determine by comparison of wage 
scales just how much the average prospect is 
able and willing to pay. The financing organ- 
ization should depend on a board of directors 
as in any other financial undertaking which 
will protect both investor and borrower.’’ 

‘¢Environment and arrangement will do much 
toward stabilizing investments in buildings 
erected at this time,’’ declared K. R. Crump- 
ton, manager of the American City Engineering 
Co., in an address on ‘‘ Housing of Permanent 
Value.’’ He recommended that particular at- 
tention be paid to location of houses, as re- 
gards the section of the city in which they are 
erected. He called attention to a plat accom- 
modating several hundred homes, in which two 
blocks were set aside as a business section. 
‘*Convenience of rooms and modern arrange- 
ments will repay the effort expended in their 
planning by stabilizing the price of the house 
during the transition from high to lower 
prices,’’ he said. 


The Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce is 
back of the plan to solve the industrial housing 
of the city and it also has the backing of every 
lumber dealer in the city. Indianapolis lum- 
bermen are 100 percent members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Recently a subcommittee of 
the chamber was named to investigate the needs 
of the city and report back to the chamber. 


The committee, in its report, urges immediate 
action of a constructive nature to bring about 
an orderly expansion and grouping of city units 
under a citizens’ plan committee and suggests 
a preliminary conference of representatives 
from all civic business and social organizations 
to lay the groundwork for methodical and or- 
ganized planning, which includes also indus- 
trial housing. The report says further: 


We need to plan now for zoning, which would 
give us protected factory, resident and business 
districts; grouping about future civie centers or 
plazas our public and semi-public buildings and 
memorials; grouping about a health center our 
city hospital with direct connection to the heart 
of the city; orderly expansion of our downtown 
district ; major street plan; building specially con- 
structed streets"for trucking; adequate railroad 
terminals; comprehensive transit system; indus- 
trial housing and other improvements. 
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Final Instalment of Forest Service Report 


Coming as it does from the Forest Service 
the report made in response to the Capper 
Resolution logically closes with some observa- 
tions upon a national forest policy. 

The remedy proposed ‘‘for this appalling 
waste’’ must be found in concerted effort to 
stop the devastation of remaining forests and 
to put idle forest lands at work growing tim- 
ber. 

It is inconceivable that the United States should 
forfeit the economic advantage of its enormous 
timber growing resources and that it should go 
on using up its forests with no provision for grow- 
ing more until wood products are priced on the 
basis of imported luxuries and their use is re- 
stricted to the lowest possible scale of civilized ex- 
istence. The concerted action necessary to put 
an end to forest devastation must enlist the Na- 
tional government, the respective States and the 
land owner. It is impracticable to nationalize all 
of the forest land in the country or even a major 
portion of it. On the other hand, the results needed 
can not be attained if timber production is left 
to the initiative of the private owner of land, or is 
sought solely thru the compulsory regulation of 
private lands. Not only has the public very large 
interests at stake which justify an assumption of 
part of the burden; certain fundamental causes 
of forest devastation can be removed only by public 
action. Chief among these are the fire hazard of 
forest properties, particularly of growing forests, 
and a property tax system which discourages or 
may prevent the land owner from engaging in the 
business of growing timber. 


Must Aim Toward Timber Production 

Continuing the report says: 

On the other hand, the public can not and should 
not do it all. A measure of responsibility rests 
upon the land owner, and should be recognized in 
equitable requirements in handling his land. It 
is a case of the public and the private owner alike 
doing his part. Our policy must aim toward tim- 
ber production on somewhat the same footing as 
in France or Scandinavia—as an established na- 
tional practice. This calls for a core of public 
forests, public instruction and example, public 
encouragement in protection and taxation, and a 
responsibility recognized by forest owners to keep 
their lands productive. ' 

This report would not be complete without in- 
dicating. the essential steps which should be taken 
to stop timber depletion. The plan here outlined 
is built up on the belief that the most rapid 
progress will be made by utilizing the recognized 
police. powers of the several States to stop forest 
fires and bring about better handling of privately 
owned forest land. The equitable adjustment of 
timber land taxes in such ways as will promote 
timber production is a responsibility of the in- 
dividual States. At the same time the national 
importance of stopping timber depletion calls for 
the taking of an active part by the central govern- 
ment, particularly in aiding the forest activities 
of the States, standardizing technical practice in 
fire protection and forest renewal, and largely ex- 
tending national acquisitions of forest land. 


The Federal legislation that, in the opinion 
of the Forest Service, is needed is briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 


Legislation is needed, as an extension of Sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of March 1, 1911 (Weeks Law), 
which will enable the Forest Service to assist the 
respective States in fire protection, methods of 
cutting forests, reforestation, and the classifica- 
tion of lands as between timber production and 
agriculture. It should carry an initial annual ap- 
propriation of not less then $1,000,000 expendable 
in codperation with the States, with a proviso that 
the amount expended in any State during any year 
shall not exceed the expenditures of the State for 
the same purposes. The Secretary of Agriculture 
should be authorized, in making such expenditures, 
to require reasonable standards in the disposal of 
slashings, the protection of timbered and cut-over 
lands from fire, and the enforcement of equitable 
requirements in cutting or extracting forest prod- 
ucts which he deems necessary to prevent forest 
devastation in the region concerned, and to with- 
hold codperation, in whole or in part, from States 
which do not comply with these standards in their 
legislative or administrative measures. Federal 
activities under this law should not be restricted 
to the watersheds of navigable streams but should 
embrace any class of forest lands in the codperat- 
ing States. 





Called for by the Capper Resolution 


This law, greatly extending the very limited 
Federal aid now given to the States in fire pro- 
tection, will enable the Forest Service to organize 
and carry forward a nationwide drive against the 
chief cause of devastation,—forest fires; and to 
follow fire protection with such other measures as 
may be needed in particular forest regions to stop 
denudation. It will also aid States and private 
owners in restocking lands already denuded, where 
tree growth will not come back of itself. 

Should Enlarge National Forest Area 


Legislation is needed, in part as an extension 
of Section 1 of the Act of March 1, 1911 (Weeks 
Law), which will permit the rapid enlargement of 
the national forests and the consolidation of ex- 
isting forest units for more effective administra- 
tion. This legislation should: 


1.—Continue the purchase of forest or cut-over 
lands, as initiated under the Weeks Act, with 
annual appropriations of at least $2,000,000. 

2.—Authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
exchange national forest land, timber or trans- 
ferable timber certificates for private timbered or 
cut-over land within or adjoining existing national 
forests. 

3.—Withhold from any form of alienation, ex- 
cept under the mineral laws, all lands now in 
Government ownership or control but not embraced 
in national forests or national parks, including 
canceled patents or grants, unreserved public 
lands, and Indian and military reservations, which 
are valuable chiefly for the production of timber 
or protection of watersheds, and all lands of 
similar character hereafter revested in or acquired 
by the United States; and authorize the President 
upon recommendation of the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission or otherwise to incorporate such 
lands in national forests. 

About one-fifth of the forest lands in the United 





FOREST SERVICE REPORT AVAILABLE 


Copies of ‘‘Timber Depletion, Lumber 
Prices, Lumber Exports and Concentra- 
tion of Ownership,’’ a summary of which 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
concluded with this instalment, is now 
available in printed form and may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 25 cents each. 
(Stamps not accepted.) 











States are now publicly owned. One of the most 
direct and effective means of arresting devasta- 
tion and offsetting the dangers arising from con- 
centration of timber in private ownership is the 
extension of publicly owned forests. It is, under 
present conditions, the only effective means for 
overcoming the depletion of old growth timber of 
high quality and for restocking many denuded 
areas which require planting. 

The public should own a half of the timber 
growing land in the United States, well distributed 
thru all the principal forest regions. Every en- 
couragement should be given to the States and to 
municipalities to acquire forest land, but the Fed- 
eral Government must take the lead. In all Fed- 
eral acquisitions, there must be an equitable com- 
pensation to communities for the tax returns of 
which they are deprived. 

Appropriations for the purchase of forest lands 
should be used: first, to complete the program laid 
out for the protection of the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams under the Weeks Act, thru acquir- 
ing about one million acres in New England and 
about five million acres in the southern Appal- 
achians; and second, to acquire cut-over land not 
necessarily upon important watersheds but dis- 
tributed thru all the principal forest regions where 
areas suitable for Federal management can be ob- 
tained. Much desirable timber growing land in 
the vicinity of existing national forests can be ac- 
quired by exchange for national forest timber or 
timber certificates; and the administration of the 
national forests will be improved and simplified 
thru such consolidation. As part of this policy, 
it is of the utmost importance that all timber grow- 
ing land and land valuable chiefly for watershed 


protection which the Government now owns op 
controls or in any manner may acquire shall be 
withheld from other disposition, with a view to its 
incorporation in national forests. An effective ag. 
ministrative agency for carrying out this Dolicy 
and for determining the best means of liquidating 
existing equities in such lands, as in the case of 
Indian reservations, now exists in the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, representing three 
executive departments and both honses of (Cop. 
gress, which passes upon purchases under the 
Weeks Act. 


Should Provide for Reforestation 


The current appropriations of the Forest Service 
should provide for the progressive reforestation of 
denuded lands in national forests, to be completeg 
in not more than twenty years, with a yearly sum 
beginning at $500,000 and increasing to $1,000,000 
as soon as the work can be organized on that 
scale. 

The national forests contain several million acres 
of forest land so severely burned that it can not be 
restocked without planting. To restore this land 
to timber production is an immediate Federa} 
responsibility. Tree planting is most urgent on 
denuded watersheds from which water igs ob. 
tained for power, irrigation, or municipal use, The 
work already done by the Forest Service has eg 
tablished methods, costs, and the limits of gue 
cessful reforestation by artificial methods, This 
project can therefore be undertaken upon an ay 
sured basis of costs and results. 

Legislation carrying a moderate appropriation 
is needed which will authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to study the effects of the existing 
tax methods and practices upon forest devastation, 
to devise model laws on forest taxation, and to 
codperate with State agencies in promoting thelr 
adoption. The same law should authorize a study 
of forest insurance looking to the assembling of 
authentic data on risks, practicable forms of in- 
surance, the distribution of losses etc. 

The annual property tax is not adapted to lands 
employed in growing 50 or 75-year timber crops, 
and is an important cause of forest devastation, 
While land taxes rest with the States, the Federal 
Government can do much to further wise changes 
by an authoritative investigation and the formula 
tion of equitable tax laws adapted to timber grow- 
ing land. While forest insurance must be developed 
largely by private initiative, investigation will be 
of material help in promoting this important aid 
to timber growing by private landowners. 

Legislation is needed, with an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 to be available for from two to four 
years as the work may require, which will permit 
the Secretary of Agriculture to survey the forest 
resources of the United States, determine the 
present volume together with the present and pos 
sible production of each class of timber in every im 
portant forest region, and ascertain the require 
ments, as to quantity and character of timber, of 
each State and of every important wood-using in 
dustry. This survey should mark out, by broad 
lines, timber-growing land from land suited to 
farm crops, to the end that the forest growing 
resources of the United States may be fairly estl- 
mated and utilized in consideration of other land 
uses. Senate bill 3,555, for the survey of pulp 
woods, covers part of the comprehensive investiga 
tion necessary. 

Exact information upon timber stands or growth 
and upon the areas of forest as distinct from 
agricultural land is not to be had. It is essential 
for developing a national forest policy designed to 
supply timber of the kinds and in the quantities 
and places needed by the country. 

The current appropriations of the Forest Service 
should be sufficient to maintain experiment stations 
in all the principal forested regions of the United 
States. 

Further research is not necessary to determine 
the urgency of the action proposed. But a col 
tinuous study of the technical phases of reforesta- 
tion in the principal timber regions, with ay 
tremendous diversity of forests and metho © 
forestry practice, is essential to carry the a 
policy forward to the best results. Recent me 
in congressional appropriations will necessita 
closing the four experiment stations hitherto - 
tablished in the western States. Not only pwr 
those stations be restored, but provision = 
be made for additional experiment stations by 
ing the other important forest regions of 
country. 

The survey of forest resources should be a 
taken at once; but the essential facts as to ‘ime 
depletion and its causes are so clear that 20 
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should be lost in enacting the legislation recom- 
mended, particularly for codperation with States 
and the extension of national forests. The first 
point of general attack in arresting devastation 
js to stop fires. Hence a law permitting effective 
Federal and State action in this matter, as already 
outlined, is of the greatest urgency. 


Essential Features of Protective Laws 


The State legislation necessary to stop forest 
devastation will necessarily vary in different 
regions. Certain essential features of such laws, 
however, are common to all the States containing 
large forest areas. The more important of them 
may be stated briefly as follows: 

State laws should provide for the organized pro- 
tection of all forest lands in the State, during 
periods of fire hazard, the protected areas to in- 
clude all cut-over and unimproved land as well as 
bodies of timber. The protective system should in- 
clude patrols during dry weather, lookout sta- 
tions, fire breaks and roads where effective, and 
organized fire fighting forces. Every forest owner, 
large or small, should bear his proportionate share 
of its cost, about half of which may be properly 
borne by the State itself with the aid of the Fed- 
eral Government. Police regulations for the con- 
trol of fire during dry periods in connection with 
railroad or industrial operations near forest land, 
land clearing or slash disposal, hunting etc., and 
for the control of incendiarism, form an essential 
feature of the protective system. 

State laws should establish the responsibility of 
owners of forest land for complying with such 
equitable requirements as may be determined upon 
and promulgated by the proper State agency, deal- 
ing with precautions against forest fires, the 
disposal of slashings, methods of cutting timber 
or of extracting particular forest products, such as 
naval stores or pulpwood, and such other equitable 


requirements as the authorized State agency shall 
determine upon as necessary to prevent devasta- 
tion. All timbered and cut-over land in State or 
private ownership, which is not now required for 
other uses than timber growing, should be classed 
as “forest land’ and placed under the control of 
the State forest organization, as far as it deems 
measures of control necessary to prevent devasta- 
tion. 

The agency in each State charged with the ad- 
ministration of the laws dealing with forest fires 
and devastation preferably should be a nonpartisan 
commission exercising wide latitude under the gen- 
eral authority of the State in determining equit- 
able regulations applicable to various classes of 
forest lands. It should have authority, backed 
by penalties prescribed in the law, to enforce its 
regulations, subject to appeal by land owners to 
a judicial review. It should have authority to 
investigate any questions concerning the forests 
and forest industries of the State and to advise 
and assist forest owners in carrying out the most 
effective technical methods on their land. It 
should have authority and funds for growing 
planting stock and distributing it to local owners 
in the State at cost. It should have charge of 
the acquisition and administration of State forests, 
and of the classification of receded tax lands to 
segregate areas which should be incorporated in 
State forests. It should unify in one body all 
forest activities of the State. The make-up of 
this commission should represent the general 
public, its forest owners, its woodusing industries, 
and other interests or organizations concerned 
with timber production. 

Effective progress in restoring the enormous 
areas of denuded land to timber growth can be 
made only by largely increasing public forests. 
Supplementing the policy of forest acquisition by 
the Federal Government, every State, including 


States in the prairie regions, should acquire forest 
lands or lands adapted to tree growth and provide 
systematically for the planting of such areas as 
will not otherwise restock with timber of valuable 
species. In the forest regions, State acquisition 
should be concentrated largely upon cut-over lands 
not needed for other purposes. As a part of this 
program, provision should be made for the classifi- 
eation of lands owned by the State or acquired 
thru nonpayment of taxes or otherwise and for the 
segregation as permanent State forests of areas 
best suited for growing timber or protecting water- 
sheds. 

State laws should encourage the acquisition 
of forest lands by municipalities, to the end that 
public forest ownership may be extended by any 
agencies capable of undertaking it. Public forest 
ownership not only is the most effective direct 
attack upon timber depletion ; it serves other vital 
public interests, particularly recreation, the pro- 
tection of water sources and the conservation of 
wild life. 

Furthermore, publicly owned and administered 
forests widely distributed and setting standards of 
technical practice, will be of the greatest educa- 
tional value and stmulus to the general adoption 
by private owners of methods which will keep their 
lands productive. 

The adjustment of existing methods of taxation 
to the growing of timber crops is one of the most 
essential steps for arresting devastation. Every 
State containing forest areas should provide for 
an exhaustive study of the effects of existing 
methods and local practices of taxation upon forest 
devastation, to the end that needed revisions of tax 
laws may be drafted and considered by its legisla- 
ture. The nationwide study of forest taxation pro- 
posed for the Federal Government would serve to 
assist and correlate the consideration of this prob- 
lem in the respective States. 





LANDS GIANT DEVIL FISH 


DEFuNIAK SPRINGS, Fua., July 10.—Friends 
of W. B. Harbeson, widely known Florida lum- 
berman, have figuratively crowned him the king 
of fishermen. Mr. Harbeson’s : latest achieve- 
ment was the landing on last Monday, July 5, 
of a giant devil fish, weighing over three thou- 
sand pounds, which proved to be one of the 
largest of the few that have ever been caught. 

The fish was caught in the Gulf of Mexico 
off the shores of Camp Walton, Fla. Its catch 
followed the preparations of two days on the 
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W. B. HARBESON, OF DE FUNIAK SPRINGS, 
FLA., AND BIG DEVIL FISH 
AFTER THE CATCH 


- of Mr. Harbeson, who made up his mind 

turday to land one. He was cruising about 
over the Gulf in a flying boat with Lieut. J. A. 
of th d, of Pensacola, when they sighted two 
belo se big sea monsters in the clear water 
bivate Sg They hurried to shore and put 
ha im Mr. Harbeson’s motor boat and soon had 
ieee one of the fish. After a thirty-five 
vais fight the fish got away due to the light- 

of the tackle used by Mr. Harbeson. 





Mr. MHarbeson re- 
turned to Camp Walton 
and prepared heavy 
tackle that he knew 
would do the trick. 
Then he spent all day 
Sunday and Monday 
morning making ten or 
a dozen trips in the fly- 
ing boat in an effort to 
locate his devil fish. It 
was just 12 o’clock 
when he discovered it 








again and thirty min- 
utes later he had assem- 
bled a corps of assis- 
tants in his speed boat and come upon the fish 
just at the edge of the dark water where Mr. 
Fish was about to disappear. The fish came 
to the surface of the water attracted by the 
noise of the approaching motor and it was then 
that he was speared. One of the boys in the 
party with Mr. Harbeson, Ted Muldon, of 
Pensacola, Fla., who harpooned the fish, 
jumped out of the boat and came down on 
the back of the fish, driving the harpoon with 
such force that the spear was driven~ clear 
thru the fish, Muldon was thrown into the 
water and as the devil fish darted away the 
line became entangled at the prow and it seemed 
for a time that the boat would be capsized. 


In the meantime Muldon had been left in the 
water far behind. Mr. Harbeson had seen his 
peril immediately and threw over a life pre- 
server. Sharks were attracted to the scene by 
the blood from the wounded devil fish and 
Muldon found himself in twenty-five feet of 
water and in a ‘‘ devil of a fix.’’ Mr. Harbeson 
finally untangled the 250-foot lead of line on 
the harpoon, tied a couple of life preservers to 
his end and threw the line overboard so he 
could put back the boat to pick up Muldon. 


After a half-mile chase the boat overtook the 
devil fish again, another harpoon was put into 
him and the line from the first harpoon was 
picked up. The fish continued to take them 
at a twenty-mile clip thru waves twenty-five 
feet high until they were some four miles out 
and almost out of sight of land. Then, with- 
out any apparent excuse, the fish headed about 
and started back to shore the way it had come, 
to the unalloyed relief of the Harbeson party. 
They peppered the fish with dozens of high- 


THE PARTY WITH THEIR FLYING BOAT AND FISHING TACKLE 


powered explosive bullets but none seemed to 
have any effect. Near the shore the fish was 
harpooned a third time and this time some im- 
portant arteries were broken and the monster 
fish soon weakened so much from loss of blood 
that Mr. Harbeson was able to work him in to 
shore and land on the beach right in front of 
his summer cottage home. 

In the party with Mr. Harbeson were two 
of his sons, Walter, who is manager of the 
W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co. at DeFuniak 
Springs, and William B. Harbeson, jr., only 
twelve years old; Henry Wesley, Mr. Harbe- 
son’s chauffeur; Lieut. J. A. Whitted, Ted Mul- 
don and W. E. King, all of Pensacola, and 
Lenox Brooks, of Birmingham. 


The fish measured nineteen feet across the 
back, twelve feet from head to tail, about four 
feet between the eyes, had a mouth over a yard 
wide and its estimated weight was over three 
thousand pounds. The records show that but 
few giant members of the manta birastris or 
devil fish family have ever been caught. The 
largest on record was twenty-two feet across the 
back, but three feet wider than that caught by 
Mr. Harbeson. 


When many men of his age and experience 
are sitting in easy chairs retired from all active 
duties, Mr. Harbeson finds-time to supervise 
three large sawmills, is a director in both the 
Southern Pine and Georgia-Florida associa- 
tions and gets more fun out of his sports than 
most men. He is owner of the W. B. Harbeson 
Lumber Co. at DeFuniak Springs and presi- 
dent of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., of 
Bagdad, Fla., which company also operates the 
Florala Sawmill Co. at Paxton, Fla. 
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Lumbermen Active in 
Promoting Hog-Raising 


CoLuMBIA, Miss., July 14.—The State of 
Mississippi, one day soon to be one of the great- 
est producers of fine hogs and cattle in the 
United States, has three Duroc Jersey herds 
known wherever fine hogs are bred in this 
country and two of these herds were developed 
by lumbermen. A good deal has been said in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about the great live- 
stock development realized at the Enochs Farms, 
Fernwood, Miss., but little about White’s Duroc 
Farm at Columbia because the White farm is 
barely two years old and its rapid growth has 
hardly been realized even by the farm papers. 


A $32,000 Duroc Boar 


Owners of Durocs know that Hugh L. White, 
popular president of the J. J. White Lumber Co., 
of Columbia, paid the highest price ever paid 
for a boar when he bought Jackson’s Orion King 
last fall for $32,000. Mr. White says the four 
finest Duroc boars in the country are Scissors at 
Pine Crest Farm, Charleston, Miss.; Great 
Orion Sensation, owned in Nebraska; Joe Orion, 
II, herd boar for several years at the Enochs 
Farms; and Jackson’s Orion King at Columbia. 

Jackson’s Orion King is a giant among big 
males. He is 43 inches high, 84 inches long and 
weighs 900 pounds. He is not only a grand 
champion show boar but a proved sire of show 
stock. His get have been winners at many big 
Duroc Jersey shows and 
sows bred to him have 
‘| sold in White’s Duroc 
Farm winter sale last 
January at the record 
average price of $810 
on thirty-eight head. 
He has established a 
record since Jan. 1 of 
breeding fifty-six sows 











H. L. WHITE, 


Of Columbia, Miss. ; 
>}Lumberman Breeder of 
Duroc Hogs 








in ‘sixty days and only 
§|in the case of two of 
s| the fifty-six was it nee- 
| essary to rebreed. 

’ White’s Duroc Farm 
is a member of the 
g| Southern Duroc Sales 
&| Circuit composed of five 
big Duroc _ breeders. 
These are the Enochs 
Farm at Fernwood, Miss., White’s Duroc Farm, 
Columbia, Miss., Pine Crest Farm at Charleston, 
Miss., Duntreath Farm near Memphis, and the 
Brinkley Duroc Farm at Brinkley, Ark. The 
midsummer sale will be held the week of July 26 
to 30 inclusive and 250 head of the cream of the 
breed will be offered at these five farms. 


White’s Auction on July 26 


The first sale of the-series will be held at 
White’s Duroc Farm, Monday, July 26, and the 
train of Pullman cars loaded at Memphis with 
buyers from all over the country will make its 
first stop of the circuit at Columbia. The Enochs 
sale will be held the next day. Mr. White will 
sell fifty sows at auction, all bred to Jackson’s 
Orion King and also several spring pigs out of 
this champion herd boar to show the quality of 
his get. He has several pens by the champion, 
one lot of twenty which Mr. White values at 
$10,000 and which Homer Brayton of the Duroc 
Bulletin, a recent visitor, declared was the finest 
pen of pigs he has seen this year. Mr. White 
has another fine boar in Pal’s Taxpayer, IV, and 
he will be featured also in the sale. At his 
January sale Mr. White had an attendance of 
approximately a thousand persons in his auc- 
tion barn. Columbia is proud of the White farm 
and business houses are closed and a gala day 
made of the auction sale events at the farm. 

Mr. White is especially anxious that his July 





sale be attended by 
some of his lumbermen 
friends of Mississippi 
and Louisiana who he 
believes should be tak- 
ing advantage of their 
opportunities to go in 
for blooded livestock on 
their cut-over lands. He 
started out with a little 
thirty-nine acre farm 
two miles out of Charles- 
ton with the purpose of 
raising a few hogs for 
his meat. He had four 
sows and one boar. In 

August, 1918, he paid $5,000 for a herd boar 
and bought fifty sows. He is getting enthu- 
siastic now. It was expensive but he had a 
vision. In January, 1919, he held his first sale 
and then another in July and he sold $50,000 
worth of hogs at auction. In August he made 
his big plunge and bought for $32,000 the high- 
est priced Duroe boar in the world and paid 
$700 to have it shipped by express from Indiana 
to Columbia. Today, Mr. White declares, Jack- 
son’s Orion King has already paid for himself 
and his farm, after only two years, is on the 
black side of the ledger. It is no longer an 
experiment but a success and a remarkable one. 
But Mr. White simply used the good business 
judgment that he habitually uses in his sawmill 
operation. 


Developing a Hog County 


Evidences around Columbia in Marion County 
indicate that Hugh White has done more for his 
neighbors than for himself in his farm adven- 
ture. Farmers and their sons all over Marion 
County have taken a lively interest in the last 
year in raising better hogs in an effort to 
emulate Mr. White and the results have been 
unusual, The Columbia bank organized a pig 
club this spring for Marion County boys. It let 
any boy who desired have a sow pig from the 
White Farms at a cost of $80. The boy gave his 
note for the amount due next fall and Mr. ‘White 
gave a guarantee with the pig to buy it back 
next fall for an amount not less than $200, de- 
pending on how well the boy develops his pig. 
An inspection trip the other day by Mr. White 
proved the boys are filling their part of the con- 
tract. 

Last fall Mr. White chartered a special train 
from Columbia to Jackson and paid personally 
the expenses of fifty boys to the State Fair. 
They were accompanied by 350 relatives and 
friends of the boys, making a party of 400. 
Two of Mr. White’s boys won trips to the Na- 
tional Stock Show at Chicago as a result of their 
pig club entries. One of his boys won the State 
championship in the class for sow pigs and 
another won second prize in male class. 

Another instance of Mr. White’s intense in- 
terest in the development of fine stock raising 
in his State is the fact that he gives annually 
many premiums. His contribution for the State 
fair is $100 and for the Marion County fair a 
total of $150 in prizes. He hopes to see the 
day not far distant when Marion County will 
be the leading hog raising county in Mississippi. 

These things are set down here not only in 
an effort to tell a story of what a lumberman 
has accomplished on the side in addition to 
running a big sawmill operation but in the hope 
that other lumbermen in the South with condi- 
tions as favorable as those Mr. White had 
may be encouraged to become interested in 
farming and in the breeding of thorobred 
stock. Mr. White believes that development 
will go along fast in the South from now on. 
He cites the figures that in 1917 only $7,000 
worth of hogs were shipped from Mississippi 
to the St. Louis market while in the first six 
months of 1919 $84,000 worth went to that 
market. Climatic conditions and soil condi- 
tions are probably more favorable in Missis- 
sippi than in any other State in the Union, 
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tho Louisiana, Alabama and Georgia have very 
similar conditions. 


Public Spirited Citizen 


H. J. White is an example of a successful 
man who has risen to his opportunity in the 
matter of public duty as befits a good citizen, 
Like his father, the late J. J. White, he cares 
little for wealth but much for the things 
that money may do for a community. He long 
ago learned that an employer may have the 
respect and friendship of his employees, He 
works about 400 men in his mills and in the 
woods and he has not known any labor trouble 
since the war. His men are faithful and satis. 
fied with their wages and not a man belongs 
to a union. Another little instance of his pub- 
lic spirit is in the way he answered an appeal 
of solicitors who were seeking contributions 
with which to buy a brass band outfit, uniforms 
and instruments, for the boys of a State indus- 
trial school located at Columbia of which Mrs. 
White is a trustee. Mr. White told them to 
buy the outfit and send him the bill. 


Enochs Farms Annual Summer Sale July 27 


On the second day of the Southern Duro 
Sales Circuit will occur the regular annual sun- 
mer sale of the Enochs Farms, at Fernwood, 
Miss. The sale party will meet at the Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, on July 25, and depart that 
night for Columbia, Miss., where they will be 
entertained by Hugh L. White, proprietor of 
White’s Duroe Farm, his being the first sale of 
the circuit. From Columbia the Pullman cars 
bearing the party will be brought to Fernwood 
over the Fernwood, Columbia & Gulf Railroad, 
and the members thereof will be the guests of 
the Enochs Farms on July 27. On the follow- 
ing day the party will be at Charleston, Miss, 
attending the sale at the Pine Crest Farms, 
and on July 29 it will visit Duntreath Fam, 
Monteith, Tenn., near Memphis. The last sale 
of the circuit will be at the Brinkley Duroc 
Farm, Brinkley, Ark. 

The Enochs Farms last week, among other 
sales, sold seventy-four open gilts. Fifty 0 
these were bought by R. C. Bush, Gallatin, 
Tenn.; twenty by L. D. Stewart, Tipton, Ind, 
and four by R. M. Cassell, Fallstone, Md. The 
Hereford cattle department of the Enoch 
Farms also reports sale of a pure bred bull ata 
long price to R. H. Rankin, of Applington, 
Iowa. 


OIL DERRICK TIMBERS IN DEMAND 


AustTIN, Texas, July 12.—Millions of dollars 
are invested in oil well derricks in Texas. Itis 
stated that the demand for derrick timbers shows 
no decrease and the mills and dealers are kept 
busy filling the wants of the different compames 
Only a few days ago the Jones Construction ye 
was awarded the contract for the drilling ® 
eighty-three wells in the Necessity field of vA 
tral west Texas. Other contracts to the sum 
of 300 derricks are pending in the same fe 
It is not only in the erection of derricks 
a big amount of money is represented but 
company has one or more field camps, 
with a group of buildings, usually including 
mess-hall for employees, bunk-house, 
shop and perhaps other buildings. 
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Lumbermen Discuss Federal Trade Commission’s 
Proposed Production and Cost Questionnaire 


On July 9 in the English Room at the Con- 

Hotel, Chicago, the forestry committee 

of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation met in conference with invited repre- 

sentatives of other lumbermen’s, timbermen’s 

and paper and pulp organizations to discuss 
plans and policies calling for action. 

The first and principal attention of the for- 
estry committee was given to the proposed 
questionnaire to be distributed by the Federal 
Trade Commission, which some time ago an- 
nounced its purpose of investigating the produc- 
tion and costs of a number of industries, includ- 
ing coal, iron and steel, paper and pulp, and 
lumber, the investigations to be carried on by 
means of questionnaires to be sent to operators, 
and not to associations as a whole. The op- 
erators, according to the plan, are required to 
furnish the commission with monthly statistics 
showing production, cost, selling prices, and 
other items; and from data thus collected the 
commission will compile and publish monthly 
reports containing summaries of the informa- 
tion collected by means of the questionnaires. 


Trade Commission Questionnaire 


When the lumbermen met at the Congress 
Hotel on July 9 the first question brought up 
was whether operators should comply with the 
request for answers to the questionnaire, or 
decline to answer, and base their refusal on the 
grounds that the commission has no right to 
ask the questions and demand answers, but 
ought to defer the investigation until a final 
decision in the Maynard case (a case which has 
so far gone against the commission) shall set- 
tle the matter of the commission’s jurisdiction. 
In ease of refusal to fill out the questionnaire, 
it was agreed that each operator so declining 
ought to file a suit, asking for an injunction 
against the commission. This was for the pur- 
pose of protecting him against penalties for -re- 
fusing. 

This brought up the question as to why a 
committee was to be sent to Washington, 
whether to argue against the commission’s right 
to collect and publish the information, or to 
waive that question and assist in preparing the 
questionnaire. It was stated by persons who 
had been looking into the matter that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission would not discuss the 
matter of its authority with the lumbermen’s 
committee, and that the committee was being 
invited to the Washington conference solely to 
take part in formulating the questionnaire, and 
that the question of the commission’s authority 
was a ‘‘closed incident,’’ the commission hav- 
ing reached its own conclusions on that matter. 

The commission has not yet announced that it 
will send the questionnaire to all lumber asso- 
ciations or that it will not do so. Thus far 
only six regional associations have been named. 
These are, California Redwood, West Coast, 
Southern Pine, Georgia-Florida, North Carolina, 
and Southern Cypress. No reason has been as- 
signed for including these and not mentioning 
other associations. However, as already stated, 
the questionnaire will not be sent to associations 
a such, but to operators. Some may receive 
it who are not members of any association. 

The following committee was appointed to go 
to Washington for a conference with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission: 


Jesse Andrews, Baker-Bolts-Parker & Garwood, 
Houston, Tex, 


j H. B; Hewes, Jeannerette Lumber & Shingle Co., 
eannerette, La 


. W. Ward, Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
- Jacksonville, me inn hele ” 


. oore, ° 4 
ton, Seattle Wonk Coast Lumbermen’s Associa 


a L. Hume, Montgomery Lumber Co., Suffolk, 
catia H. Browne, Pacific Lumber Co., New York 


Discuss Stand as to Forestry 


After the questionnaire was di d of 
€ sposed of so 
os a8 the meeting had power to dispose of it, 
te subject of forestry and the lumbermen’s 
Mews of the matter were discussed, both by the 





meeting and by a special committee consisting 
of A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis.; A. T. Gerrans, 
New Bern, N. C.; A. W. Clapp, St. Paul, Minn.; 
and E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore. 

Two tentative forestry measures were up for 
consideration, one proposed by the paper and 
pulp industry, the other known as the ‘‘ Western 
Forestry Platform,’’? which was outlined by 
E. T. Allen in an address before the second 
American Lumber Congress in Chicago last 
April. The two measures were not antagonistic 
but each presented the subject from the view- 
point of its proponents. The discussion made 
it clear that the lumber industry is ready to 
get behind a measure which is constructive in 
its terms, and which calls for Government help 
but not Government control of the industry. 
It was conceded that forestry’s greatest need 
in this country is protection against fire. 

After a full discussion of the question the 
conclusions were referred to a meeting of the 
board of directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which convened on 
Saturday. 


National Forest Policy 


At this meeting the following declaration 
of principles and statement of policy were 
formulated: 


We recognize that both national and industrial 
welfare demand early development of an American 
forest policy which shall substitute for indiffer- 
ence or accident an intelligent, practical, equitable 
and concerted program for the perpetuation of for- 
est supplies. 

Since one of the first logical steps is to safe- 
guard the very considerable forest reproduction 
already under way and to be expected thru natural 
processes, there should be far more liberal con- 
gressional appropriation for codperation with 
— in fire prevention, especially on restocking 
lands. 

Growing future timber crops must be largely, 
tho by no means wholly, a Government and State 
function. Hence both should acquire, by purchase 
and by exchange of stumpage for land, much 
larger areas of permanent forest land than they 
now possess. Such acquirement should be largely 
of cut-over land, to assure proper care thereof as 
well as economy in public expenditure. 

If private owners refuse either to sell for such 
purpose, or to take reasonable steps themselves to 
keep in timber crops any deforested land com- 
petently classified as suitable chiefly for forest 
growing and not suitable for agriculture, Govern- 
ment and States should be permitted to condemn 
and pay for it at prices comparable to those paid 
in voluntary transactions. 

Provision may well be made to reimburse local 
taxing units, from the returns from such Govern- 
ment acquired land or otherwise, for the loss of 
taxes involved. 

The Government should lend its encouragement 
and assistance to such State policy in forest im- 
provement, protection and tax reform as shall 
make conditions favorable for State and private 
forest growing. 

Land classification .and studies should be con- 
ducted jointly by industry, States and Government 
to arrive at fuller knowledge for carrying out the 
foregoing steps, including determination of the 
area of permanent forest land required, its geo- 
graphical distribution, and its relative Federal, 
State and private suitability for reforestation. 

Army facilities, particularly aviation for fire 
patrol and troops in fire fighting emergencies, 
should be available in the many instances where 
this is practicable and of public profit. 

There should be a wise, consistent policy for 
the marketing of publicly owned timber, to the 
end of permanent public good uninfluenced by con- 
siderations of temporary revenue. 

The Forest Service should be the recognized 
leader of public forestry thought and effort along 
general lines, because of its impartial position and 
broad educational facilities, but vested with no 
regulatory control over State or private lands not 
mutually agreed to by the owners thereof for 
specific purposes in connection with the general 
policy herein suggested. 

In developing and continuing public forest 
policies, either State or Federal, private and pub- 
lic forest agencies involved should coéperate thru 
accredited machinery giving each due voice. 

Economical use of forest material deserves equal 
attention with its production. Research to this 
end should have liberal support. 

If the public is to expect earnest, successful 
effort by the forest industry to perpetuate itself 
and its resources, there must be an equally sympa- 
thetic and helpful attitude toward the problems 
of the industry, exhibited in all contracts with it 
by the public and by governmental agencies of 
whatever character. A successful forest policy 
means much more than tree growing. It means 
confidence and security in every legal and com- 
mercial phase, to industry and public alike, with 


each scrupulous to refrain from injustice or un- 
warranted suspicions. 


State Jurisdiction 


Uncovered by the foregoing twelve yee of 
national bearing are those questions of private and 
public responsibility or of police wer which be- 
cause of varying conditions and the rights of 
States should be decided locally in every instance, 
and be the subject of State legislation if of any. 
In their decision the knowledge and needs of the 
industry should have due weight thru representa- 
tion on any committees, boards or commissions deal- 
ing with the adoption or enforcement of State 
policy or legislation. Such questions include par- 
ticular methods of forest protection and perpetua- 
tion and should be dealt with to the extent war- 
ranted by the local situation and consider such 
systems.as are locally applicable. 


Attitude of Lumbermen 

Public spirited lumbermen will mapert such 
steps, along the foregoing State and Federal lines, 
as are practicable. ually with the public such 
lumbermen should be protected a t the con- 
sequences of short — poli either within 
their own industry or elsewhere. ith these steps, 
and with a helpful | neg attitude, private par- 
ticipation in better forest practice will keep its 
fair proportion in the program as a whole. . 

Legisiation 

Since State legislation is properly for local self 
determination, we offer on behalf of the industry 
as a whole no su tions therefor — the 
general principles already expressed. oward a 
national policy, and in our opinion representin; 
the participation therein due from the Fede 
Government in addition to its present efforts, we 
urge the following legislation by Congress: 

1. An appropriation of not less than $1,000,000 
annually for codperation by the Forest Service 
with States and forest owners willing to bear an 
equal or greater share in the costs of locally ap- 
plicable systems for protecting from fire both for- 
ests and forest lands which are restocking. 

. An appropriation adequate for prompt sur- 

vey of the nation’s forest resources by the Forest 
Service, utilizing the facilities of the forest produc- 
ing industries, the States and other sources of in- 
formation, to determine the quantity, location, and 
suitability for various commercial uses of our re- 
maining timber, to determine the approximate 
area, location and condition of lands chiefly valu- 
able for timber growth, and to obtain other in- 
—e bearing on the future of forest sup- 
plies, 
3. Adequate provision for research by the For- 
est Service, thru necessary experiment stations 
and in codperation with available agencies, to de- 
termine desirable methods of wood utilization, 
wood preservation, forest reproduction, and the 
control of insects, disease and other forest 
enemies. 

4. Liberal provision for the selection and ac- 
quisition, by purchase and by exchange, of such 
lands as should be added to the national forest 
system to assure their best protection and man- 
agement in the public interest. 

5. Provision for replanting such denuded areas 
in the national forests as are evidently not to be 
restocked by natural processes. 

We believe it the duty of all branches of forest 
industry to unite in actively furthering the above 
suggested Federal legislation. 


The directors also appropriated $1,500 toward 
a building for the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in Washington, D. C. 


MAY REJECT COMMISSION’S PROPOSAL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 13.—There is little 
probability that lumbermen will agree to fur- 
nish the Federal Trade Commission figures 
showing the value of stumpage purchased prior 
to March 1, 1913, as suggested in the tentative 
questionnaire which was the subject of a con- 
ference. 

Lumbermen who attended the conference 
were today still discussing the proposed month- 
ly questionnaire. Dr. Walker’s suggestion that 
lumbermen use the figures on stumpage returned 
to the bureau of internal revenue and add an 
exhibit statement for the commission showing 
the original cost of stumpage owned etc. does 
not appeal to them. 

If the value of March 1, 1913, is sufficient 
for taxation purposes, it should be all the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission could reasonably re- 
quire for a statistical statement. In fact, it 
is quite difficult for some lumbermen.to deter- 
mine the original cost of all stumpage. Some 
of them do not know and could do no better 
than approximate. Even if they knew exactly 
to the last tree, where the timber was acquired 
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many years before March 1, 1913, they can not 
see how it figures materially in present produc- 
tion eosts. 

The disposition is to reject this particular 
proposition altogether. In view of the reason- 
ableness of the views expressed yesterday by 
Commissioner Gaskill, it is doubted that he 
will be disposed to insist on this particular 
point. 

L. C. Boyle, counsel for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, pointed out to 
Commissioners Gaskill and Colver that he could 
readily see how this one proposition might be 
the rock on which the industry and the com- 
mission would split, because men do not see the 
relevancy of going back, say, forty years for 
information to be used in connection with pro- 
duction costs under the changed conditions of 
today. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12.—After having 
come to Washington practically determined not 
to comply with the request of the Federal Trade 
‘Commission ‘to fill out monthly a detailed ques- 
tionnaire covering cost, income and. production, 
representatives of the softwood lumber indus- 
try, following a conference today with Commis- 
sioners Gaskill and Colver agreed to codperate 
as far as practicable in this work. 

The abrupt change of position by the lum- 
bermen followed a statement by Commissioner 
‘Gaskill, who will have general supervision of 
the work, supplemented by a statement by Com- 
missioner Colver, to the effect that the ques- 
tionnaire is intended solely for the purpose of 
gathering statistical information. 

A preliminary conference was held this morn- 
ing, attended only by L. C. Boyle, counsel for 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Jesse Andrews, counsel for the Southern 
Pine Association, and Frank 8S. Spruill, counsel 
for the North Carolina Pine Association. 

Mr. Andrews stated frankly that in the ab- 
sence of more light his clients were disposed to 
stand on their legal rights and refuse to fill out 
the proposed monthly questionnaire. Counsel 
for the lumbermen made it clear that they were 
Jaboring under no illusions as to their legal 
rights in the matter. 

Commissioner Gaskill lost no time in making 
a statement which clarified the situation and 
placed the matter in a wholly different light, so 
much so that when the larger conference was 
called to order at 2:45 p. m., the lumbermen ap- 
peared satisfied that it would be possible to go 
ahead and work out a questionnaire with the 
commission, its chief accountant and chief 
economist. 

In order that time might be given for the 
lumbermen present to report back to their re- 
gional associations, August 16 was agreed upon 
as the date on which the accountants of the 
several associations will meet with the commis- 
sion here and work out the details. 


Commissioners Explain Their Attitude 


The statements of Commissioners Gaskill and 
Colver, with some of the interrogatories by 
counsel, follow in full: 

Commissioner Gaskill: Mr. Andrews, may I say 
this, on behalf of the commission, so we can pro- 
ceed with this conference and subsequently in an 
atmosphere that is entirely devoid of suspicion and 
misapprehension, because I find that unfortunate- 
ly, that clear light does not shine upon some of 
the proceedings of the commission with reference 
to similar questionnaires in the past. Now simply 
that thru the trade and thru the journals, the 
lumber industry may be properly informed, may I 
say this: The Federal Trade Commission is not 
proceeding in this matter of current cost report- 
ing under any war time legislation or for the ac- 
complishment of any of those purposes which were 
sought by what is known as war time legislation. 
I make that statement because I find existent in 
the coal industry a belief that the Federal Trade 
Commission is seeking to accomplish some end of 
regulation or price fixing which was appropriate 
to the Smith-Lever Act and which had its opera- 
tion during the war time and for the purposes of 
that emergency. I would like to have it under- 
stood as clearly as possible and as far as possible 
that the commission has very clearly in mind the 
distinction between the gathering of information 
and any subsequent regulation. We have no regu- 
latory power; absolutely none. 

There seems to be also an impression abroad 
that the purpose of the commission is to gather 


this information in order that it may serve as a 
ground work for recommendations looking toward 
regulation, and may I clear the commission of 
such imputation. The commission recognizes it- 
self as charged on behalf of Congress with the 
duty of collecting information with reference to 
fundamental industries for the information of 
Congress, the people and the industry. What is 
done with that information depends upon Congress 
and the public and the industry. The Federal 
Trade Commission has no other end to serve and 
has no other object in mind in carrying out this 
provision of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Now in order that there may be no question 
hereafter may I say. this?—that this conference 
was invited for the purpose of settling, in so far 
as they could be settled, objections to the form and 
the substance questionnaire. We apprehend that 
there might be in the lumber industry as in these 
other industries a very reasonable and an entirely 
justifiable difference of opinion with reference to 
the power of the commission. If it were not an 
arguable matter lawyers would not differ, and 
courts would not take the views that they do. 

Therefore, there is no criticism on the part of 
the commission as to those who stand upon their 
conception of their legal rights and say to the 
commission, “You: have no power to require this 
questionnaire ;’”” but on the other hand, the com- 
mission finds not only what would be equivalent 
to instructions from Congress in the statute and 
a declaration necessarily implied from the pro- 
visions of the statute that the collection of this 
information is given public interest, but we have 
corroboration of that coming to us thru men who 
look to the value of these records in the long 
run, and so voluntarily coédperate and urge upon 
the commission in so far as it can, that it con- 
tinue these records and this information thru the 
voluntary codperation of those who are willing to 





The cost of dwellings will depreciate 
to a marked extent and rentals will be 
lower when the men who build homes 
will do a full day’s work ungrudgingly, 
with pride alike in the quality and 
quantity of their output.—From report 
of grand jury appointed to investigate 
housing shortage at Cleveland, Ohio. 











codperate, not only in the bituminous coal, but in 
other industries and in your own industry as well. 


Will Not Attempt to Enforce Penalties 


Consequently, the position of the commission is 
this. There is no intention to seek to compel an- 
swers to the questionnaire to the lumber in- 
dustry. You will see by the statute that no 
penalty can possibly accrue until after the com- 
mission has performed a ministerial act which 
lies in its discretion; namely, the service of a 
default notice. I want to make that clear because 
it has been intimated to us before now that a 
quotation from the statute has been regarded as 
an implied threat to use the penalty proceeding. 
I would like to call to your attention as a lawyer, 
and to your associates, that the mere fact of a 
quotation of the statute is not an implied threat 
to perform a ministerial act which is contained or 
provided for in the statute; but in order that 
there may be no question, wholly aside from your 
power to appeal to the court for injunction, be- 
cause the commission does not believe it is fair, 
and not because legal proceedings are instituted, 
we shall not attempt to file the default notices, nor 
seek to put these companies in a position where 
penalties will accrue or to institute mandamus 
proceedings to compel answers. In other words, 
within the lumber industry. itself, or any part 
of it, cost reporting will be a voluntary coéperation .- 
on the part of the industry, and will so continue 
so long as the restraint under which the com- 
mission now is, with reference to its right to en- 
force answers to these questionnaires may con- 
tinue. In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing about that, I have reference ‘to the pre- 
liminary injunction issued by Justice Bailey in the 
Maynard suit, as well as to the restraint under 
the preliminary injunction in the steel suit. As 
long as the commission is under either of those 
two injunctions neither will the commission di- 
rectly or indirectly attempt to enforce or collect 
penalties, or put the various industries in a posi- 
tion where subsequently, if the court decision 
should be reversed, they would have to run the 
risk of penalties accruing to them. I would like 
to make that statement as broad and as explicit 
as it can be made. 

Mr. Spruill—Mr. Commissioner, may I interrupt 
you just a moment? That gives me a great deal 
of pleasure and I will do all that I can to let the 


lumber people know the very broad view you have 
taken. 


No More Test Suits to Be Instituted 


Commissioner Gaskill—In other words, enough 
has been done to constitute a test. The test in 
the coal suits was not brought about by the un- 
invited or the unjustifiable initiative of the com- 
mission, but was the result of negotiations with the 
deliberate intent of both parties that the power of 
the commission in the premises should be tested. 
The only reason a default notice was served was 
that the record might be complete and that the 
court might have a full and complete record be- 
fore it. We had hoped by asking the Attorney 
General to proceed in the steel cases, not to an- 
ticipate or to relieve the supreme court of this 
district of this right to consider that suggestion, 
but merely to secure a speedier road to the United 
States Supreme Court, and for that reason went 
into the District Court of the United States. So 
the test suits—may I be just as emphatic as I 
possibly can—the institution of test suits is at an 
end. 

What is done hereafter pending the continuance 
of judicial restraints with reference to cost re- 
porting. will be based on the voluntary codperation 
of that part of the industry to which the com- 
mission applies, which sufficiently realizes the 
value of the work to codperate. With that end in 
view—with that, I think, quite clear atmosphere, 
is it possible for us to discuss the form and the 
substance of this questionnaire so that it may be 
without prejudice to the lumber industry; so 
that it may be as simple, as direct, and as re 
moved from difficulty as may be in order that 
that part of the lumber industry, if any, which 
wants to codperate and is willing to codperate 
with the Commission may do so. 

Purpose is Statistical and Informative 

Commissioner Colver—I think it might be in- 
teresting to go one step back from Mr. Commis- 
Sioner Gaskill’s statement and try to give to you 
gentlemen, and, thru you, give your industry, the 
genesis of this endeavor on the part of the com- 
mission with respect to your industry and others. 

The commission saw that the country was com- 
ing out of a state of war, during which time its 
basic industries, all its industries have been very 
much disturbed. The commission apprehended 
that they were going to get out of that situation 
but not return to prewar conditions; that a return 
to prewar conditions, however desirable, is probably 
an impossibility. 

Various forces have been in operation during the 
war and because of the war, including a changed 
relation of money itself—the volume of money has 
been increased—so that a statement of price in 
dollars may not be for years comparable at all to 
a similar statement of price in dollars before the 
war. 

The commission, looking ahead or seeking to look 
ahead, felt that in the readjustment and the set- 
tling down into a normal—which the commission 
did not believe would be the old normal, or cer- 
tainly not necessarily the old normal—a new basis 
must be found and finally accepted by the public 
and by the industry, as being a normal, whether 
compared with what had been, or not; that the 
normal could be arrived at and would be accepted 
more willingly and with the fuller understanding 
by the public which is always desirable, if the 
processes, the stages of arriving at that new 
normal with respect to any industry could be fully 
and impartially laid before the public; that, like- 
wise, such information must be in our opinion 
of value and of use to the industries themselves 
as they grope their way back to some new stable 
situation which they are going to denominate 
as normal and the public is to accept as normal. 
That is the thing that lay back of our offer to com- 
pile data with respect to certain basic industries. 

Mr. Spruill—Do I gather that the purpose of the 
investigation, not investigation, but the framing of 
the questionnaire, is purely statistical? 

Mr. Colver—Statistical, informative; yes, solely. 

Mr. Spruill—It limits itself purely to the 
statistical formation of certain figures or of cer- 
tain conditions? 


Will Derive Index From Basic Industries 

Mr. Colver—That is the sole idea and the sole 
purpose and the commission felt that it would 
be a monumental task even to take the principal 
basic industries but that to take the basic in- 
dustries would furnish an index which would be 
enlightening with respect to secondary industries 
or to basic industries which had not been touched. 
And so it was that an effort was made by the 
commission. to select representative basic in- 
dustries and by a wholly impartial compilation 
of the current history and development and the 
working out of that industry, be able to show to 
any one the truth in the current situation. And 
with respect to coal, for example, while one school 
of thought in the industry is for resistance, never- 
theless the commission at no time, as Mr. Commis- 
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sioner Gaskill said, has invoked the penalties save 
for the purpose of completing a record upon 
which the law should be tested. It is fair to say 
also that the coal industry selected for the com- 
mission those concerns to which the penalty notice 
should be sent. They were only sent for the pur- 
pose of perfecting a state of facts upon which a 
test could be made. Now, I say that in the coal 
industry itself, while one school of thought was 
for a test others expressed the desire that we go 
ahead, not in these reconstruction times by way of 
lawsuits, but agreed with the commission in the 
usefulness of the object and the reasonableness of 
the method, and they accepted it. Despite the in- 
junction suit it is a fact that all of the reports, 
all of the results of the commission’s work in the 
coal industry have been the subject of the widest 
publicity in the coal press and the constant use 
by the industry in reply to criticisms which are 
being directed against the industry so that we 
find ourselves aiding the coal industry sincerely 
and honestly as our purpose was, against the pro- 
test of some of the industry, thru the voluntary 
cobperation of a large number in the industry. 

That is the background of this proceeding as well 
as in coal and steel and the others, and that is 
all there is to it. If industry believes that it 
can get back to normal with a doubting public and 
a public suspicious and harrassed—because the 
public has had quite as much trouble as the re- 
sult of the war as any industries have, it having 
had the total of all the troubles of the industries— 
and if industry thinks it can work back better 
separately and by main strength and awkwardness 
than it can with an understanding and currently 
informed public realizing the hardship, the diffi- 
culties and the new problems of each industry and 
having for each industry the charity that comes 
with understanding, why then, that is for industry 
to choose; but the commission has offered itself 
as the servant of the public, to serve if it may do 
so, usefully. 

The commission undertook this work because of 
its experience in costfinding during the war and 
it did not go into costfinding because it wanted to 
but because it was integrated into the war machine 
for that purpose. At that time, when industry 
was plunged into new war conditions, the ex- 
perience of the commission taught it that if it had, 
ready at hand, a background of figures, facts and 
history with respect to some of the basic indus- 
tries it could have saved many hardships which 
the changed conditions worked. 

Just so, at this time, when in finding a new basis 
for proceeding back to a stable operation, industry 
will meet and is meeting quite as difficult a series 
of problems. 

Knowing how useful a background of fact would 
have been in war time the commission believed 
that such a background and such information 
would be useful to industry and desirable to the 
public in the reconstruction period. 

The commission had requested the Southern 
Pine Association, Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, North Carolina Pine Association, 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
California Redwood Association, California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
to have representatives at today’s conference. 

Southern pine was represented by J.: E. 
Rhodes, secretary-manager; R. M. Rickey, chief 
accountant, and Jesse Andrews, counsel. 

George W. Ward, auditor for the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, represented that 
organization. 

G. L. Hume, president, and D. O. Anderson, 
formerly president, represented the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association. 

R. H. Downman and H. B. Hewes were present 
for the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Junius Brown appeared for the Redwood and 
White & Sugar Pine associations. 

Chester D. Moore, accountant, was on hand 
for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

At the afternoon conference Mr. Brown made 
the opening statement, Attorney Boyle explain- 
ing that it was necessary for him to leave the 
eity this evening. Before Mr. Brown got 
started Commissioner Colver said it would be 
better to determine whether the lumbermen were 
disposed to go ahead with the commission. If 
not, he said, it would be better to drop the 
matter. 

Attorney Spruill replied that the lumbermen 
were disposed to accept the situation in the same 
broad spirit as outlined by Commissioner Gas- 
kill in his statement at the morning conference, 
and to codperate as far as practicable along 
those lines. 

Mr. Brown stated that he represented pri- 


marily the Pacific Lumber Co., the largest pro- 
ducer of redwood, but was asked by other red- 
wood mills and white and sugar pine mills to 
represent them because they could not get rep- 
resentatives to Washington for the conference. 
Monthly Reports Impractical 

He discussed frankly the practical difficulties 
involved, telling the commissioners he doubted 
that the redwood people would be able to fill out 
the monthly questionnaire in a way to accurately 
reflect conditions. Accounting methods vary 
greatly in the different mills, he said. The 
California Redwood Association has great diffi- 
culty in getting the monthly statements it de- 
sires from the several mills. He was inclined 
to think that it would be impossible for the red- 
wood mills to furnish a monthly statement of 
costs, since they do not attempt, as a rule, to 
make up an accurate statement oftener than 
once a year. He thought in any event that the 
commission’s questionnaire should conform to 
that of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Mr. 
Brown feared a new monthly questionnaire could 
not be satisfactorily put up because of physical 
difficulties. 

On production, stocks on hand, shipments, car 
supply and general matters of that. kind, he 
said, monthly reports are made to the Associa- 
tion and that information is available. 

Manufacturing costs, production ete., vary 
greatly from month to month, Mr. Brown said. 
Some months the mills ship a large volume of 
high grade material while during other months 
low grade material predominates. Often low 
grade material is sold below cost. 

Dr. Francis Walker, chief economist of the 
commission, interrupted with the statement that 
it should be easy to make reports and not dupli- 
cate, allowing the return to be made in the same 
form as to the Treasury Department, with the 
addition of an exhibit statement to the com- 
mission which would show the appreciation of 
stumpage between March 1, 1913, and the 
original cost. That exhibit statement, he said, 
need be made but once. 

Dr. Walker then asked Mr. Brown whether he 
could not suggest some time less than once a 
year. Such reports, he added, would show 
fluctuation, but should average up pretty 
smoothly. 

Mr. Brown replied that he did not believe any 
mill would attempt to make an accurate mill 
statement oftener than once a year. 

Commissioner Colver remarked that figures 
showing costs ete. once a year would hardly be 
of practical value. 

Mr. Brown agreed with him, adding that he 
doubted that the monthly reports would be of 
practical value in view of the fact that mill 
conditions are so different. A report averaging 
the costs, therefore, would not mean much to 
him, he said. Some mills sell directly from the 
saw, while others go into various refinements of 
remanufacture. Often the mills are two and 
three weeks behind with their reports to the 
association, which are much less complicated. 

Dr. Walker remarked that, judging from re- 
ports he has heard, the lumbermen of Califor- 
nia do not know as much as they should about 
costs and prices, and the filling out of a monthly 
questionnaire would enable them to do business 
more intelligently. 

Apparently there was no disagreement among 
the lumbermen generally on this particular 
proposition. 

At this point Commissioner Gaskill remarked 
that the thing he was most interested in just 
now was to hear any practical objections to the 
form and substance of the proposed question- 
naire. 

R. M. Rickey, who figured prominently in the 
conference and discussions leading up to the 
income tax questionnaire, then took up the dis- 
cussion. He said his opinion was based on a 
rather extended study in the lumber industry. 
While the Southern Pine Association for some 
time has been promoting uniform cost account- 
ing, he said, it is still a fact that most mills 
have not yet done so. 

Referring to varying conditions, Mr. Rickey 
said the practice in some instances has been to 
eliminate abnormal months—low production and 
high prices. He thought the average costs per 
month would be a more workable basis than the 
monthly profits. He remarked further that the 


basis for determining the value of the lumber 
inventory in the Treasury questionnaire is 
entirely different from that proposed by the 
commission when collecting data for price-fix- 
ing purposes. This was in connection with the 
Government’s price-fixing policy during the war. 
In the price-fixing work, he said, it was definitely 
decided that something other than the average 
price should a. Mr. Riekey pointed out 
other practical objections and difficulties which 
must be overcome. 

As an expert accountant, Mr. Moore, for the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, said that 
a lot of West Coast lumbermen thought that it 
would be a mistake and not practicable to at- 
tempt to reflect this accurate situation by 
monthly reports. During the summer months, 
for example, leading mills operate at their 
highest efficiency. Those months, standing 
alone, would not be a fair index. He said that 
the West Coast association would like to send a 
representative to sit in as a member of a com- 
mittee to help work out the form of the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Statements covering various phases were made 
by Messrs. Rhodes, Ward, Hewes and Hume for 
their respective associations. The commission 
received much light on practical objections to 
its tentative scheme. 

D. O. Anderson, speaking for himself, told the 
commission that with an annual output of 15,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of lumber it would 
cost his company between $5,000 and $10,000 
to make out the proposed monthly questionnaire. 
Even then, he said, the information would not be 
accurate. Once a year, however, the information 
desired by the commission is worked out quite 
accurately, he said. Costs vary as much as 
$10 a thousand feet and realization as much as 
$15, Mr. Anderson added. He added that the 
commission probably should take an arbitrary 
stumpage value, as the War Industries Board 
did in connection with its price-fixing work for 
the Government during the war. 

The stumpage value promises to be the 
hardest problem to solve satisfactorily. Vary- 
ing costs in handling different woods is another. 

E. C. Work, general auditor for the Bagdad 
Land & Lumber Co., advanced some practical 
objections to the proposed questionnaire. Out 
of five operations, he said, that company has 
only one that would be in a position to furnish 
the desired information. The other mills have 
from one to three men, and they are regular 
slaves, working nights and Sundays. They have 
been working since November on the Treasury 
Department’s questionnaire. Four of the five 
mills simply can not tell what their stumpage 
cost, Mr. Work said. Therefore, he could not 
understand the idea of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission wanting different earnings, different 
stumpage values and different costs. > 

At the conclusion of the conference Commis- 
sioner Gaskill expressed the ‘‘real and sincere 
appreciation’’ he and his associates felt of the 
spirit in which the lumbermen appeared after 
having listened to his statement and that of 
Mr. Colver. He said he did not wonder at the 
feeling of resentment at first felt over the 
appearance of the Government in this matter. 
‘You have shown a spirit that is very highly 
commendatory,’’ he said. 

Mr. Gaskill said that if modifications could 
be worked out that would be done, adding that 
the commission desired to avoid every unneces- 
sary complication. 

Judge Spruill replied on behalf of the lum- 
bermen, expressing appreciation of the attitude 
of the commission as explained by the two com- 
missioners. 

After a few moments of discussion August 
16 was agreed upon as the date for a joint 
meeting to work out the form of the question- 
naire. 





A MOVEMENT Is on foot to make Bellingham, 
Wash., the tulip city of the United States. The 
movement was started by Community Service 
and interest developed until a parade was held. 
Now people are sending numerous orders to 
Holland for bulbs. Interest in the culture of 
tulips is due to the presence of a Government 
bulb experimenting station in Bellingham. 
Within two or three years the city will be ablaze 
with tulips every spring. 
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RAILROADS SUBMIT PROPOSED CAR MINIMA 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 10.—The railroads have 
transmitted to the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, with headquarters in this city, 
a schedule of minimum weights and asked for 
approval. The association advised them that 
it could not approve this minimum as it is re- 
garded as more drastic than the present cubical 
minimum and very unsatisfactory. Further ne- 
gotiations, however, are pending. 

Following are the proposed minimum weights 
on fir, hemlock, larch and spruce lumber: 


Rule A 

When loaded in cars: 34 feet and under in 
length, inside measurement. Minimum weight will 
be 40,000 pounds. Exceptions to foregoing mini- 
mum weights: Cars of less than 2,000 cubic feet 
capacity when loaded full (see rule C) will be 
subject to a based on actual weight but not 
less than 34, pounds. 

When loaded in cars: Over 34 feet, not over 
36% feet, in length, inside measurement. Mini- 
mum weight will be 45,000 pounds. Exceptions 
to foregoing minimum weights: Cars of less than 
2,200 cubic feet capacity when loaded full (Rule 
C) will be subject to charges based on actual 
weight but not less than 37,000 pounds. 

hen loaded in cars: Over 36% feet and un- 
der 40 feet in length, inside measurement (see 


Rule D). Minimum weight will be 48,000 pounds. 
Exceptions to foregoing minimum weights: Cars 
of less than 2,400 cubic feet capacity when loaded 
full (Rule C) will be subject to charges based on 
actual weight but not less than 40,000 pounds. 

When loaded in cars: 40 feet and under 42 feet 
in length, inside measurement. Minimum weight 
will be 55,000 pounds. Exceptions to foregoing 
minimum weights: Cars of less than 2,700 cubic 
feet capacity when loaded full (Rule C) will be 
subject to charges based on actual. weight but not 
less than 46,000 pounds, 

When loaded in cars: 42 feet and over in 
length, inside measurement. Minimum weight will 
be 60,000 pounds. Exceptions to foregoing mini- 
mum weights: When loaded to full visible capacity 
(see Rule C) charges will be based on actual 
weight but not less than 50,000 pounds. 

Rule B 

Minimum weights applying when longer cars 
than ordered are furnished at railroad companies’ 
convenience : 

Cars furnished at railroad companies’ conveni- 
ence: Over 34; not over 3614 feet. 

Cars furnished at railroad companies’ conveni- 
ence: Over 36% and under 40 feet. 

Cars furnished at railroad companies’ conveni- 
ence: 40 feet and under 42 feet. 

Cars furnished at railroad companies’ conveni- 
ence: 42 feet and longer. 


Min. Min. Min, Min. 

Length of car Weight Weight Weight Weight 
ordered by shipper Pounds Pounds Peunds Pounds 
34 feet and under.40,000 40,000. 40,000 40,000 


Over 34, not over 
6% feet....... 45,000 45,000 45,000 
50,000 


Rule C 
The term “Loaded to full visible capacity,” 
means that the entire space capacity in the car 
shall be utilized to the fullest extent and no more 
lumber (of ordinary lengths), or other material 
of the character contained in the car can be 
loaded therein. See Exceptions: 
EXcEPTION—When cars are loaded with 
as provided above, the doorway space not 
ing eight feet in length shall be considered 
and the shipper may at his option fully or 
load short length commodities in such 
doorway space without in pow | way affecting the 
meaning of the term “ ed to full visible 
capacity.” 
Rule D 


Inasmuch as closed cars over 36% and under 
40 feet long, inside measurement, are bag | few in 
number carriers will not accept orders for such 
5 oy When available and furnished in Heu 
of longer cars ordered by ~~ the minimum 
weights shown for cars over 386% and under 40 
feet inside measurement will apply. 









HOLD SUCCESSFUL HOLIDAY CELEBRATION 

















FIRST PRIZE FLOAT ENTERED BY THE LANGLADE LUMBER CO. 


Antigo, Wis., July 12.—Probably every ham- 
let or small city celebrated on the recent Fourth 
of July in some manner, and the celebration at 
Antigo was one that will long be remembered. 

The general committee on arrangements was 
headed by two prominent local lumbermen: 
J. R. McQuillan, general manager of the Lang- 
lade Lumber Co., having been chairman, and 
L. P. Tradewell, secretary of the Faust Lum- 
ber Co., serving as vice chairman. They were 
supported by an advisory board and several 
subcommittees, made up chiefly of live wires 
connected with the local lumber industries. 

The finance committee secured without much 
effort a working fund equal to one dollar for 
every man, woman and child living in this city. 
(Antigo has a population of nearly 10,000 peo- 
ple.) A trip to Chicago was made by the chair- 
man and his assistant, securing not only the 
best display of exhibition fireworks ever seen in 
upper Wisconsin, but also procuring musical 
and vaudeville talent to entertain the vast 
crowds that visited Antigo on that memorable 
day. 

The big feature of the day was a monster 
parade over a mile long, comprising mostly 
floats furnished by local lumber mills and wood- 
working plants, such as the Langlade Lumber 
Co. with five floats; Faust Lumber Co. with 
six floats; Antigo Building Supply Co. with 
four floats; C. W. Fish Lumber Co. with one 
float; Crocker Chair Co. with one float; English 
Manufacturing Company with one float. 

One of the most unique, interesting and orig- 
inal floats in the entire parade was that pre- 
pared by the land department of the Langlade 
Lumber Co., and comprised a miniature log 


cabin representing a new settler’s home in 
Langlade County. In front of the cabin was a 
green sodded yard, with trees, enclosed by a 
rustic fence, on which was mounted a rural mail 
box and a birdhouse. To the cabin itself were 
attached snowshoes, skins of wild animals, 
hornets’ nest, a bell, and even eaves troughs 
and rain barrels, and smoke was pouring forth 
from the stack in the roof, making the exhibit 
as realistic as human hands are able to do. 





In the yard was a real live farmer, his wife 
and children, also a calf, a pig, and chicken. 
The float was drawn by four of the company’s 
best horses. A half-tone cut of the float is 
shown herewith. The float was designed by 
L. A. Maier, land sales manager, and made up 
by regular mill and shop employees, under the 
supervision of Superintendent F. H. Shaw. 

Other floats of this company comprised an 
old fashioned circular sawmill, manned with a 
full crew; an exhibit of the company’s products, 
properly labeled as to each species of wood; a 
float with the entire office force working away 
on books and typewriters, aided by modern 
office appliances such as dictaphones, tele- 
phones, adding machines etc.; one float, most 
handsomely decorated with roses, loaded down 
with pretty girls, and representing the com- 
pany’s store departments at Bass Lake and 
Pearson. The company drew three first prizes 
in the parade, and one second prize. 

Other features of the celebration comprised 
a baseball game between Antigo and. Green 
Bay, the latter city getting away with the long 
end of the gate receipts; a fire run in the eve- 
ning; concerts, two balls or dances; the usual 
athletic sports and games, and, last but not 
least, a most impressive patriotic address by 
the Hon. M. B. Rosenberry, justice of the Wis- 
consin supreme court. 

An old timer pronounced the celebration the 
greatest event ever pulled off in the history of 
Antigo, and the crowd the largest ever enter- 
tained in this little burg. 





FLOAT WITH EXHIBIT. OF LANGLADE COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 
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Rite-Grade Shingle Makers Tell Wholesalers 
Pack Will Be Backed “to the Limit” 


Square 


SEATTLE, WasuH., July 10.—As to red cedar 
shingles, the pack must be by square or by the 
thousand—one or the other. In the opinion of 
the Rite-Grade mills of the Pacific Northwest, 
operating 500 machines, the method must be by 
the square. For six months there has been a 
conflict of the two methods, with the manu- 
facturers interested participants in the battle 
and the wholesalers for most part occupying 
neutral territory. In the opinion of the Rite- 
Grade manufacturers the fight must be brought 
to a quick finish. The issue has been clearly 
drawn. One of the two methods must go into 
the discard at once—and they propose to see to 
it that the square pack gains the ascendancy as 
the honest and consistent way of. marketing 
shingles. As far as Rite-Grade inspected 
shingles are concerned, the square is now the 
exclusive unit. : 

Nor will the wholesalers be permitted any 
Iqnger to crowd the side lines, aiding first one 
contestant and then the other along the by-way 
of least resistance and most profit. They have 
been saying that the method of packing shingles 
is purely and simply the manufacturers’ prob- 
lem. Suddenly they awaken to find that manu- 
facturer proposes to make it a wholesaler’s prob- 
lem, too. There is going to be a sudden and 
complete separation of the sheep from the 
goats, and the Rite-Grade millmen, who have 
tackled this problem amiably but with deep 
seriousness intend to find out who will handle 
their product and who will not. They say the 
square pack is entirely a matter of correct mer- 
chandising, and that wholesalers, as merchants, 
are vitally interested. 

‘¢Here we are, now. The cards are on the 
table. The square pack is right, and we are 
going to back it to the limit. We want a list 
of wholesalers who will support this pack. We 
propose to make permanent connections with the 
frills for those wholesalers. To my mind the 
thousand pack is entirely out of date, while the 
square conforms to a universal rule, telling the 
purchaser exaetly what he can do with the 
shingles he buys.’’ 


The Case for the Square Pack 


Bluntly, in the foregoing language, using 
words that no one could misinterpret, E. C. 
Miller, president of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, stated 
the case for the square pack at the regular 
luncheon of wholesalers this week. He was the 
guest of honor. Said he in part: 


Thig thing has got to change. We have been 
running in : half-baked and biased fashion, and 
turning out a product that on its face has been a 
misrepresentation. I contend that the thousand 
pack is a dishonest way of selling shingles. 

uite naturally the wholesaler buys at as low 
a figure as he can and sells at a price that will 
give him as much profit as possible. This, the 
manufacturers recognize as the wholesaler’s legiti- 
mate privilege. It is very plainly seen where a 
wholesaler buys shingles and places them in 
transit, that a rise in the market between pur- 
chase date and date of sale will result in additional 

fit. 


ro 
. It is the view of the shingle manufacturer that 
the wholesaler is entitled to a fair and adequate 
commission or profit on his shingle sales, but it is 
his further view that the wholesaler should be 
willing to pay the mills on a falling market a 
rice based on the direct selling price, less the 
fair and adequate commission. In other words, the 
additional profit made by a wholesaler on the rise 
of the market should not be considered as profit 
but as a reserve to be used against less than a 
fair and adequate profit when the market is fall- 


ing. 

a Trade Extension 

The shingle manufacturers freely endorse the 
position of the American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation that the wholesaler is entitled to a larger 
profit than he has made in the past, taken over a 
period of years, as his average profit, but believe 
further that this additional margin of profit should 
car with it the obligation to devote adequate 
funds and effort to the work of trade extension. 
Trade extension, the shingle manufacturers be- 
lieve, should consist of both a national advertising 
campaign such as is being conducted by the shingle 
branch, and of personal sales help and transmittal 
to the dealer of additional talking points and 
shingle information, by the firm or salesman 
actually calling on the trade and ng the 
shingles. The members of the shingle branch 
believe that it is the duty of the salesman not 


alone to take orders for shingles, but to aid the 
dealer in every way possible in extending the sale 
of shingles in the dealer’s. community and on each 
call of the salesman to have additional ideas to 
present to the dealer to assist him and augment 
shingles sales. The shingle manufacturers be- 
lieve that this larger commission on the part of 
the wholesaler, backed up by the larger obligation 
such commission should entail, will be of greater 
benefit to every one connected with the shingle 
industry. 
Three Essential Aims 


In the Rite-Grade- campaign the shingle branch 
is endeavoring to accomplish three very essential 
aims in the wholesome advancement of the in- 
dustry. The first is the standardization of grade, 
backed by shingles that are up to the standard un- 
der which sold. The shingle branch maintains a 
corps of five expert shingle inspectors who know 
the game from A to Z. These inspectors are call- 
ing on the mills continually and they not only 
inspect the shingles, but work with the mills in 


‘overcoming grade and manufacture deficiencies. 


It would be folly to say that every shingle bear- 
ing the Rite-Grade inspected mark was fully up 
to the standard under which sold, but it is known 
positively that there has never been a mill affiliated 
with the shingle branch but what the inspection 
has resulted in a greatly improved grade. The 
efficiency of the inspection is further attested to 
by the fact that in more than 20,000 cars of 
Rite-Grade inspected shingles that have been sold 
to date there have been less than a hundred 
legitimate quality complaints. 

The second aim is a national advertising cam- 
paign of such magnitude that the majority of the 
home builders and prospective home builders of this 
country will be impressed with the fact that red 
cedar shingles, properly manufactured and prop- 
erly applied with the proper kind of nails, make 
sa bi best roofing and siding material possible 
o obtain. 

The third an is to render the dealer a selling 
service that will enable him to impart full infor- 
mation to his customers relative to all the ad- 
vantages and merits of the red cedar shingle. 

It is believed that the mills and wholesalers 
should work together just as harmoniously as pos- 
sible in standardizing grade and stabilizing price. 
We believe that the conscientious conduction of 
principles embraced by the Rite-Grade plan will 
result in a much larger volume of shingles being 
sold; in a steadier stream of sales; in a larger 
yearly profit for both wholesaler and mill. The 
wholesalers need not fear the formation of sales 
arrangements that will result in —— the sale 
of shingles out of the customary channels. While 
sales arrangements of this kind, worked out in an 
ideal fashion, would be desirable from the mill 
standpoint, there are legal and human elements 
standing in the way of such agencies being formed 
that seem to preclude this method of selling ever 
reaching any magnitude. 

Teamwork Necessary 

The shingle manufacturers urge upon the whole- 
salers that they look at the shingle industry, 
from a broad viewpoint, and simultaneously use 
their best endeavors to get the mills to view the 
industry in a similar light. You gentlemen know 
even better than the mills how the sale of com- 
petitive roofing materials has been cutting into the 
consumption of shingles. And it is believed, 
further, that even a brief study of the situation 
will show that teamwork between manufacturer- 
wholesaler-dealer is absolutely necessary to make 
the shingle industry either hold its own, or to 
increase in prosperity, The shingle branch offers 
the wholesalers the fullest codperation possible, 
and in return asks that the wholesale fraterni: 
utilize our services and give in return a brand 
of service that will be of benefit to the industry. 
All factors in the shingle industry are bound to 
lose or profit alike. 


Square Pack Men Defend Positions 


Following Mr. Miller’s outline of conditions 
and policies there was a general discussion, in 
which a great deal of animation verging at times 
upon contention, was displayed. Among those 
present was J. S. Williams, secretary of the 
shingle branch. He was subjected to a hot 
crossfire from some of the wholesalers, but 
handled himself skillfully, squarely answering 
every question, and closing with an offer that 
the shingle branch should codperate with the 
wholesalers to the fullest extent in furnishing 
information as to market conditions and other 
data. 

Among those who spoke in favor of the square 

ack were E. L. Connor, of Connor & Bailey, 
Rverett P. H. Olwell, of the Jamison Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Everett; L. S. Challacombe, of 
the Shull Lumber & Shingle Co.;. A. H. Lan- 
dram, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber. Co., 
Tacoma; Paul R. Smith, of the M. R. Smith 
Lumber & Shingle Co., with head offices in 
Kansas City, all of whom declared in effect that 


‘ 


it was simply a matter of education of the con- 
sumer and that that would take time. 


All Wholesalers Not in Favor of Square Pack 


Considerable testimony given by wholesalers 
for most part was unfavorable to the square 
pack. Lloyd L. Hillman, of Carstens & 
Earles, stated that his firm not only had had 
no success in selling the square pack, but in 
several instances had been obliged to pocket 
losses arising from the new method. R. E. 
Seeley, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., spoke 
briefly, as did Robert S. Wilson, of the Robert 
S. Wilson Lumber Co.; E. J. Seeley, of Fred A. 
England, and others. 

Among the guests was J. J. Dodds, of the 
Dodds Lumber Co., Omaha. He gave a most 
‘interesting talk on the difficulties in he’ way of 
any reform, no matter how meritorious. ‘The 
metric system is no doubt as close to perfection 
as anything*yet devised by man,’’ he remarked; 
*“yet I doubt if there is a man in this room who 
could step off a meter with anything close to 
exactness. Bear in mind that this system was 
set forth rather more than a hundred years ago, 
and still it is not universal. I have no doubt 
the square pack possesses all the excellent ad- 
vantages claimed for it, but it is not known at 
all in the territory which ‘my firm serves. We 
are not selling it. There is no inquiry for it. 
This condition, according to my belief, is not 
an argument against it, but merely the state- 
ment of an obstacle which the supporters of 
the square pack must overcome.’’ 

The chairman of the meeting was S. L. John- 
- .* the Bere ge oer By & Fir Products 
. a brief speech, he let the gatheri 
understand that no one class or faction ear 
inated; that the representatives of the lumber 
industry were accustomed to meet for a heart- 
to-heart and frank discussion of problems. As 
to shingles, he stated that his had been 
selling both the pack by the square and by the 
thousand in accordance with the wishes of cus- 

tomers. 

At the close of the discussion it was duly 
moved and seconded that there be appointed a 
committee of three wholesalers to confer with 
the manufacturers relative to the square 

Immediately prior to adjournment Mr. Mi 
calmly but forcefully reiterated his stand that 
the square pack was logical and right; that the 
Rite-Grade manufacturers would back it ‘‘to 
the limit’’ in their campaign of nation-wide ad- 
vertising and otherwise; and that the manv- 
facturers wanted a list of the wholesalers who 
would stick in establishing the square as 
the universal method of marketing cedar 
shingles. 


FURNISHES LIST OF WOOD USING CONCERNS 


New Organs, La., July 12.—In its efforts 
to assist manufacturers in finding a market 
for what is generally considered mill waste 
a the trade extension department of the 

outhern Pine Association is furnishing its sub- 
scriber companies at frequent intervals with lists 
of wood using concerns. Definite results accom- 
plished in this campaign now are beginning to 
be seen, according to an announcement from 
that department. 

New lists which will shortly be available in- 
clude the following: 

Cabinet makers, window blind and screen 
manufacturers, store front manufacturers, sign 
board manufacturers and manufacturers of 
children’s sleds, gates, wooden boxes, fenees, 
game and game boards, chair swings, garden 
settees, mail boxes, ironing and laundry tables, 
piano cases and shaving stands. 








May BUILDING contracts awarded in Minne- 
sota and North and South Dakota amounted to 
$10,565,000, which was practically the same as 
the totals for the two preceding months, altho 
almost double the figure for May, 1919. 
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West Coast Men Prepare for Trade Extension 
Campaign and Discuss Effect of Rate Increase 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 9.—The midsummer 
meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation held in the ball room of the Multnomah 
Hotel here today, and presided over by Presi- 
dent R. W. Vinnedge, was largely attended, 
and was pretty much a gathering of representa- 
tives of the entire industry, rather than just of 
members of the millmen’s organization. 

There was little of association detail attended 
to but rather reports of committees and the 
discussion of matters pertaining to general 
legislation by national legislators, following 
the dinner, at the evening session. 


Purpose Trade Extension Work 


At the general meeting it was developed that 
a movement is on foot to proceed with a general 
campaign of trade extension to be participated 
in by not only the lumber manufacturers, but 
also the commercial loggers of the north Coast 
and owners of timber. A committee to take 
charge of this work was named, consisting of 
Howard Jayne, Portland, chairman; Thorpe 
Babcock, Hoquiam, Wash.; E. A. Poyneer, 
Everett, A. W. Bryden, Seattle, and T. E. Rip- 
ley, Tacoma, for the association. Working with 
them for the loggers will be the following: 
Walter Stout, Aberdeen, chairman; H. A. 
Lightner, Seattle; J. S. O’Gorman, Portland, 
and N. 8. Lougheed, Vancouver, B. C. The 
location of the members of this committee 
shows that the loggers of British Columbia pur- 
pose to assist in the work and expense of ex- 
tending the market for Douglas fir, in which 
they are as greatly interested as the lumber- 
men on this side of the international boundary. 

The report of the freight rate committee that 
had just returned from Washington, D. C., was 
first made by Judge J. N. Teal, of Portland, 
attorney of the association, who stated that he 
believed the freight advance case the most im- 
portant of its kind in the history of this coun- 
try. If allowed, a net total of over two billion 
dollars a year additional income will be given 
the railroads of the nation. It means from 
$15 to $20 a year additional from each person 
in this country. 

Discusses Proposed Rate Increases 

Mr. Teal told of the assistance he received 
at the hearing from A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; 
George T. Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore.; Junius H. 
Browne, of San Francisco, and the traffic ex- 
perts of the Coast associations. 

He declared it was not right and fair that 
the advance should all be put on freight, if it 
is true that the passenger traffic is not bearing 
its just share of the cost of operation. Those 
who are using should pay and pay their fair 
share. 

Mr. Teal reported the situation in the East 
is not good. There has been a congestion in 
every center in the East, and the car scarcity 
now existing is not due to the lack of cars. 
More equipment would have just increased 
the trouble. 

He also pointed out that very naturally the 
southern pine lumbermen are in favor of the 
percentage plan of advance. 

Percentage vs. Maximum Advances 

A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore., who followed Mr. 
Teal, said that the latter had left very little to 
be said. He pointed out that the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was barred 
from handling the case, because of rule of that 
organization that such action would have to be 
unanimous, and the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation at the start was the only member as- 
sociation that opposed any action by the 
National. 

The Southern Pine Association and the 
Georgia-Florida association later went on rec- 
ord against a maximum advance, and favored 
the percentage plan, thus taking a position an- 
meprate to that of the western lumbermen. 

r. Dixon also told of the conference of 
western and northern lumbermen and the rail- 
road officials at Minneapolis, at which the rail- 


roads and the shippers were not able to get 
together, tho later the railroad officials declared 
the lumbermen had better go and make their 
own case, and the railroads would do the same, 
and if later it was found an injustice was done, 
reparation would be made. 

Mr. Dixon analyzed the railroads’ needs, 
which according to the plan of advance, will 
result in giving some roads, such as the Union 
Pacific, enormous surpluses. 

Mr. Dixon said the lumbermen asked the 
roads to consider if there could not be further 
economies effected in operation. They did not 
think it best that it be taken for granted that 
nothing further need be done in this direction. 
The lumbermen also did not feel that western 
rates should be advanced to help weak roads 
in the cotton belt of Texas. 


Favor Use of Trade Acceptances 


President Vinnedge referred to the restriction 
of credits in financing the lumber business, and 
the desire of the Federal Reserve banks, and 
bankers generally, to get trade acceptances in 
more common use in the industry. He asked 
Sherman L. Johnson, of Seattle, who had made 
a study of the subject, to explain to the meet- 





A. C. DIXON, BUGENE, ORE., 
Who Discussed Transportation Situation and 
Was Given Silver Service 


ing regarding the use of acceptances, which he 
did. 
Regarding terms of sale, A. H. Landram, of 
Tacoma, declared eastern dealers would not 
come thru with cash payments or trade ac- 
ceptances until five days after arrival of car, 
that they have organizations that have decided 
on such terms. Mr. Johnson admitted these 
conditions to prevail in some sections but that 
it was his experience that outstanding accounts 
can be greatly reduced by sending out trade 
acceptances with the invoices. 

R. W. Schmeer, cashier of the United States 
National Bank, Portland, also discussed trade 
acceptances, explaining what they are, and how 
they can be and are being used. 

Present Views on Transportation Difficulties 

I. N. Tate, assistant manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., Spokane, in discussing con- 
ditions, said that no longer have the Idaho mills 
more cars than Coast mills. Stocks are now ac- 
cumulating, and curtailment will be necessary 
unless relief is afforded. He believed the next 
six months would develop a need of cars rather 
than orders. 

The veteran manufacturer, N. J. Blagen, of 
the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam, ash., 
said that the car scarcity and the large amount 
of stock piled up had forced his concern to 
shut down nearly a month ago, and the big 


plant is still idle. Mr. Blagen believes most 
of the trouble lies in the slow movement of 
cars. 

The same opinion was expressed by J. J. 
Donovan, of Bellingham. The reason he eould 
not give, unless it is striking on the job by 
employes, and declared an effort should be made 
to get men to work on the railroads who ean 
handle freight as they used to. If the trouble 
is with the management he believed new brains 
should be secured. 

W. B. Nettleton, of Seattle, was quite opti- 
mistic regarding the outlook outside the ear 
situation. E. A. Poyneer, of Everett, Wash., 
said the car supply is controlling the situation. 
He believed the demand exists to give a good 
business when there are cars to care for it. 

Fred C. Knapp, Portland, and W. F. Johnson, 
Cottage Grove, Ore., gave their views of the ear 
famine, practically agreeing with the previous 
speakers. 

Wilson W. Clark, of Portland, said the mills 
of the Portland district are gradually taking 
off their night crews, and that soon there would 
be hardly any night sawing. 


Tells About Situation in South 


The southern situation was described by A. L. 
Ford, of Chicago, managing editor ef the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In the Georgia-Florida 
country, when he was there some weeks ago, he 
said labor was very scarce and the car shortage 
acute. Thruout the South generally, he said, 
cars are scarce. Mr. Ford said that large line- 
yard concerns have been shipping stocks from 
one yard to another and buying only from hand 
to mouth, with the result that stocks have been 
run down. He believed there is a strong need 
for lumber in all parts of the country, and that 
lack of money and transportation is holding 
back the development of the demand. Strikes 
have caused congestion in terminals and this 
situation has not shown much improvement. 

He believed there is a strong latent demand 
and there would later on be a period of heavy 
buying, bringing about a situation similar to 
that prevailing last year, when prices advanced 
and lumber could not be delivered. The car 
shortage and inability of the railroads to func- 
tion normally is the great problem facing the 
industry. In his opinion, however, conditions 
are primarily sound. 

' A committee on forestry was named by Presi- 

dent Vinnedge, to work with a similar commit- 
tee of the Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation. George S. Long, of Tacoma, is the 
chairman. The other members are: George B. 
McLeod, Portland, Ore.; W. A. Carlisle, Ona- 
laska, Wash.; Phillip Buehner, Portland; J. J. 
Donovan, Bellingham; E. G. Ames, Seattle, and 
W. B. Mack, Hoquiam, Wash. 


THE BANQUET 


Following a sumptuous dinner in the gold- 
room of the Multnomah, addresses were made 
by national legislators. The honor guest of 
the evening was Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, mem- 
ber of Congress from Michigan, chairman of 
the ways and means committee, who has always 
held a warm spot in the hearts of the Pacific 
coast lumbermen, for he is a lumberman and 
has been one all his life, and has for years been 
heavily interested in timber and logging on 
Grays Harbor. He sat at the left of President 
Vinnedge, who acted as toastmaster. At his 
left sat Hon. George E. Chamberlain, United 
States senator from Oregon, who likewise stands 
high with the industry in the West, tho of dif- 
ferent political faith from Mr. Fordney and 
most of the lumbermen. Polities were for the 
nonce forgotten, excepting for an occasional 
joking reference by the speakers. 

W. ©. Hawley, of Salem, Ore., member of 
Con , also sat between Mr. Fordney and 
R. H. Burnside, former president of the associa- 


tion. 
At the close of the dinner, which was enliv- 
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ened by orchestra music and singing, President 
Vinnedge, in a few well chosen words, intro- 
duced the distinguished guests. Senator Cham- 
berlin was first presented. He, as well ag the 
other guests as they arose to speak, was greeted 
by those present arising and loudly applauding. 
The senator said that he realized the im- 
portance of the lumber industry of the great 
Pacific Northwest, which is going to be the last 
great stand of the lumbermen. He said those at 
Washington realized the needs of the industry 
in the way of transportation and other things, 
but he declared he hoped the time is not far 
distant when the transportation situation would 
be changed. He emphasized the future possi- 
bilities of water transportation, which would 
be aided by the Shipping Board. He spoke of 
his pleasure in codperating in Washington with 
Robert Allen, the association’s efficient secre- 
tary, and in conclusion expressed the hope that 
he would have the pleasure of meeting with the 
lumbermen many times in the future. 


Congressman Would Reduce Expenses 
Congressman Hawley followed with a brief 
discussion of topics of national interest includ- 
ing the income tax. He pointed out the need 
of reducing the Government expenditures which 
must first be done, before the income tax can be 
lowered, and called attention to the need of a 





G. T. GERLINGER, DALLES, ORE., 
Who Was Given Fine Testimonial 


budget system. A further duty on imports 
would tend to provide means for paying Gov- 
ernmental expenses. As a member of the com- 
mittee on ways and means, he had aided in 
bringing about appropriations to help suffering 
peoples of several European nations. He em- 
phasized his belief now, however, that Ameri- 
ca’s duty lies at home, and this sentiment was 
applauded. He did not believe that this coun- 
try now owes Europe one dollar or one 
man. He favored the discontinuing of unnec- 
essary public improvements, and the incurring 
of no new ones, as means to reduce the present 
heavy taxation. Unless these things can be 
brought about serious times are ahead. 
Michigan Senator Discusses Tariff 

Joseph W. Fordney, of Michigan, long time 
a congressman, as well as a lumberman who is 
heavily interested in timber and logging in 
Washington State, commented on the high cost 
of living, declaring it nonsense to talk of re- 
ducing it by legislation. Only supply and de- 
mand govern costs of commodities. The speaker 
dwelt upon the cost of the recent war to this 
country, and what it meant. The public debt 
of this country is however only a little over 
7 percent of the public wealth. 

He apologized for talking politics but he 
said it would not only be necessary to have a 
Republivan Congress but to make a change in 
the White House, before a tariff law can be 
passed. ‘‘These things are facts however,’’ he 
declared. Referring to Democrats, he said he 
never knew a ‘‘whiter one than Senator Cham- 
berlain.’? The need of a tariff law is now ap- 


parent in his opinion because there never was 
such a need of @ revenue as now. 

The present tariff is about 6 percent. The 
competition of the future, however, will be from 
the Orient and not from Europe. 


Income Tax; Railroads; Soldiers’ Bonus 


Congressman Fordney said he was hopeful 
of reducing the income tax. He is in sympathy 
with the administration’s recommendation that 
the present excess profits tax be abolished. He 
pointed out the injustice of the present excess 
profits taxes, especially for those who are liqui- 
dating, like the lumbermen of the South, who 
are cutting down their timber that can never be 
replaced. 

He declared the taking over the railroads 
during the war was a mistake, and was unnec- 
essary if the railroads had been given the same 
privileges as they were under Government oper- 
ation. But now when the railroads again get 
on their feet, the service will be better than 
ever before, for the people now realize that the 
roads must have things that were before denied 
them. 

The speaker touched upon the soldiers’ bonus 
bill before Congress recently, which he de- 
clared was but just to the brave men who risked 
their all in the service of the nation. 

If the bill becomes a law, it will cost the 
country less than the war would have cost this 
country if it had continued sixteen days longer. 
Congressman Fordney’s remarks were loudly 
applauded. 

Thorpe Babcock of Hoquiam, Wash., was in- 
troduced as a man who had not yet got into 
Congress, but who might break in some day. 
He said that Mr. Fordney had done the millmen 
on Grays Harbor a great service in reducing 
their income taxes by keeping up the price of 
logs. 

Honored for Service to Industry 


In a most fitting address, Mr. Babcock in 
behalf of the association, presented A. C. Dixon 
and George T. Gerlinger silver services in ap- 
preciation of their excellent work for the in- 
dustry, in the freight rate matter in Washing- 
ton recently. 

In accepting Mr. Dixon said he was very glad 
to have the gift for he could now prove to his 
wife why he started on a three weeks’ trip and 
was gone six weeks, 

Mr. Gerlinger said if he had known the gift 
was coming, he would also have made a report 
at the afternoon session that it might be known 
that he had tried to earn the appreciation. 

This concluded the functions of a very enjoy- 
able evening and then followed an informal 
reception at which the lumbermen were given 
an opportunity to visit with the congressmen. 


COAST SEEKS FOREIGN BUSINESS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 9.—Altho export 
sales of Douglas fir have been light during the 
week, inquiries continue to come in and the 
declining freight rates should stimulate buying. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., this city, stated 
in a recent interview that the campaign for the 
worldwide extension of export activities would 
be continued right along, despite the unsettled 
domestic situation. 

‘‘While the east coast of South America,’’ 
said Mr. Baxter, ‘‘is one of the most attractive 
markets for local lumber, we are campaigning 
in many other countries. Italy is a new mar- 
ket for which we have already booked a few 
orders. Holland and Spain are also good mar- 
kets where we are now aggressively seeking 
business. The approach of more equitable 
freight tariffs will greatly assist our efforts to 
place larger orders.’’ 

The Redwood Export Co. is receiving good 
inquiries from various countries and is book- 
ing some business for 1921 delivery. The 
volume of redwood available is very small as 
compared with fir, and there is no doubt that all 
the surplus dry clear will easily be absorbed by 
the foreign trade. 

The offshore lumber freight market is easier 
with rates to China reduced from $35 to $25, 
which is expected to stimulate business later 
on. 
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‘BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, 
of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 

We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
ai fications, lum- 
ber and mill 
bills. 

Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 

Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money -will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, ~ 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 


























PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 
Sell more homes complete and tnorease your profits by inf. 
ART PLAN 10) 


BOOKS are ‘“‘standard equipment” in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. 





lows of unique and artistic d 
‘ook of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
‘oth for $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
America. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 1010 
Wirst National Bank Building, Okishoma City, Okla. 











Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


3 THE frame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
q tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
} tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 


Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
1 the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 








Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 








All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
$1.50 per day. 
With Toilet 
-00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 

















An interesting expositios 


The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 
By RB. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAG@ 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION SUMMER MEETING 





Protecting Important Documents Against Fire—Teamwork With Regional 
Associations — Protest Against Car-Unloading Order 





BLOOMINGTON, Iuu., July 12.—The midsummer 
meeting of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association held here July 8 
and 9 under the auspices of the McLean County 
Lumbermen’s Club was well attended, repre- 
sentatives being present from every one of the 
lumbermen’s clubs, or zones, in the State. The 
morning of the first day was spent in renewing 
old friendships and getting better acquainted. 

The first session was called to order promptly 
at 2 o’clock by President Tilden, of the McLean 
County Club, and as President Stotlar of the 
State association was unable to be present, Mr. 
Tilden was made permanent chairman. He 
proved to be the right man in the right place, 
and kept the sessions of the convention moving 
rapidly. 

Charles E. Davidson, of Greenville, president 
of the Vandalia District Lumbermen’s Club, 
made one of the stirring addresses of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Davidson laid particular emphasis 
on fire risk and insurance. Among the telling 
points brought out by Mr. Davidson, are the 
following: 

How many personally know that your last in- 
ventory is in a fireproof place? How many per- 
sonally know that your unpaid bills are equally 
safe? How many know, and this is very im- 
portant, that your paid bills are preserved in 
a fireproof place? In the adjustment of a fire 
loss you need all three—your inventory, ~ paid 
bills, and your unpaid bills. The loss of any one 
is likely to be fatal to your claim. There is a 
general feeling that the insurance policy means 
that the company will pay the face of the policy 
without any absolute proof of loss. The fact is, 
however, you must prove your loss and you can’t 
do it if you lack any one of the three essentials 
mentioned before. The tendency is to file the paid 
bills either on a hook on the wall or in a flimsy 
box that is never put into the vault. I must con- 
fess that I once found I was doing this very thing, 
and that my entire property was entrusted to a 
50-cent filé that would go like a flash. My warn- 
ing to you is that when you go home, see to it that 
your paid bills are given the same care as your 
inventory. 


Talks on Retailers’ Rights 

The address of Capt. Thos. F. Harwood, of 
Bloomington, electrified the convention. Mr. 
Harwood brought out clearly and forcefully the 
apparently helpless condition many of the re- 
tailers find themselves in when it comes to get- 
ting their rights. After a vigorous denuncia- 
tion of the men and influences that make the 
way of the retailer a hard one, he proposed that 
a committee be —— to go into session 
immediately and formulate plans for a more 
vigorous plan of action. President Tilden at 
once named Capt. Harwood as chairman of 
such committee and suggested that he select his 
own committee. The other members chosen 
were E. L. Conklin, of Pekin; Charles L. 
Schwartz, of Naperville; Charles O. Foulke, of 
Macomb; L. M. Bayne, of Ottawa, and C. E. 
Davidson, of Greenville. This committee im- 
mediately withdrew and began its delibera- 
tions. 


L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, then ad- 
dressed the meeting, acquainting the delegates 
with the formation, object, purposes, and per- 
sonnel of the association. Thru his long years 
of service as head of the publicity department 
of the Southern Pine Association, Mr. Putman 
was well known to all present and was given a 
hearty greeting. 

The discussion then became general and the 
fact was brought out, hammered home, and 
emphasized with great vigor, that the trans- 
portation condition is periling the building in- 
dustry of the country. Difficulties of receivers 
of freight were enumerated, backed up by 
proofs, and the deplorable effects shown. The 
number participating in this discussion was 
limited only by time, as every one had found 
his best efforts thwarted by railroad inefficiency. 

The evening session was held in the banquet 
hall of the Illinois Hotel and was preceded by 
an elaborate banquet provided by the members 
of the McLean County Club. That there might 
be a let-up in the strenuousness of the conven- 
tion, Heber Hudson, the energetic and versatile 


4 


secretary of the Bloomington Chamber of Com- 
merce, entertained the banqueters with a fund 
of new stories excellently told. At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Hudson’s address, the business 
discussion was resumed. 

F. C. Wenthe, of Effiingham, introduced the 
following resolution which was adopted: 


WHeREAS, An order was issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on June 19, 1920, pro- 
viding for an embargo against the receipt of coal 
by any consignee and against the placement of 
coal cars for consignment to any consignee who 
shall fail to unload coal placed for unloading 
within twenty-four hours after such placement: 
Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we register our protest against 
this order with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and request it to modify said order to the ex- 
tent that exceptions be made when carriers bunch 
shipments thru no fault of consignee and also 
when weather conditions make it impossible for un- 
loading coal. 


The meeting then adjourned till 9 o’clock the 
following morning. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION 


The session of the second day started with 
an exhibition of films showing southern lumber- 
ing operations. At the conclusion of this fea- 
ture, Capt. Harwood’s committee reported as 
follows: 


Your committee appointed yesterday recom- 
mends as follows: 

1. That this association thru committees es- 
tablish the closest relations with all manufac- 
turers and wholesalers’ associations which manu- 
facture or wholesale any of the products which 
members of this association retail. These com- 
mittees to be composed of five members each from 
the membership of this association, appointed by 
the president of the association. 

2. That this association, thru its secretary, call 
together the executive officers of the various. re- 
tail associations of States contiguous to Illinois 
and endeavor to enlist them in a campaign for 100 
— distribution of builders’ products thru 

ealers. 


8. That meetings of our State association be 
arranged with different lumbermen’s clubs thru- 
out the State, em 4 at least one meeting every 
two months, at whic ee the various ¢om- 
eee shall make their reports and recommenda- 

ons, 

4, That all members pay their dues promptly so 
that the work of this association may go ahead 
progressively. 

5. That this association use every endeavor to 
obtain uniform terms of payment, as follows: 
sixty days net, 1 percent 30 days and 2 percent 5 
bom ng from arrival of shipment, of all forest prod- 
ucts. 

6. That a finance committee of five be a 
pointed to check up delinquents and supervise col- 
lection of dues, and to make up a budget for 1921. 


President Tilden then announced an address 
by E. Mark Evans, president of the Blooming- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. In his remarks, Mr. 


Evans lauded the civic pride and generosity of 
the Bloomington lumbermen in their support 
of the work of the chamber. He also con- 


gratulated the meeting on its large and enthu- 
siastic attendance and cordially invited them to 
hold their next convention in Bloomington. 
Charles L. Schwartz was then asked to make 
a verbal report on the trip to Washington made 
by President Stotlar, A. C. Johnson, of Dubuque, 
and himself, to present to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the needs of the retail lum- 
ber and builders’ supply dealers in regard to 
the adequate delivery of materials needed in 
the construction of necessary buildings. Mr. 
Schwartz said they had been cordially received, 
listened to with marked attention, and prom- 
ised every assistance possible for the commis- 
sion to render. He said further that the com- 
mittee had pledged the dealers of the country 
to do their share toward the amelioration of the 
ear situation by unloading cars promptly and 
using their best efforts to see that other receiv- 
ers of freight act with the same promptness. 
The report was received enthusiastically as show- 


‘ing that the State association was acting 


promptly and vigorously to promote the best in- 
terests not alone of its members but of -all mer- 
chants in the industry. 

Announcement was then made that automo- 
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biles were waiting to carry the delegates to the 
Bloomington Country Club” where lunch would 
be served and such further business transacted 
as remained over from the morning session. 
The McLean County club once more dem- 
onstrated that it holds first rank among the 
various lumbermen’s clubs by the very elaborate 
luncheon prepared. When the cigars were 
reached the discussions were resumed, Presi- 
dent Tilden calling upon various delegates to 
present their views of what had been accom- 
plished and what constructive work should be 
taken up. The meeting was progressing at a 
rate that made adjournment seem distant, when 


it was announced that if those who felt obliged 
to leave were to do so, they would have to make 
haste to catch outgoing trains. This sugges- 
tion prompted an early adjournment with the 
promise that at the meeting two months hence, 
every one there would be on hand and that mean- 
while every one would spread a glowing report 
of the meeting that an even larger gathering 
might assemble. 

Charles L. Schwartz, secretary of the North- 
ern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club, in behalf of his 
organization, invited the State association to 
meet under the club’s auspices. This invitation 
was accepted by acclamation. 





ACTIVITIES OF VARIOUS ASSOCIATIONS 


suly, 21-22—United States League of Local Build- 
ing & Loan Associations, La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual, 

July 22-23—Decennial Celebration, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Aug. 10—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. Semiannual. 

Aug. 10-12—National Commissary Managers’ As- 
sociation, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 

Aug. 12—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Grunewald Hotel,. New Orleans, La. 

Monthly Meeting. 

Aug. 12-13—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual. 
Aug. 26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Sikeston, Mo. Semi-annual. 
Sept. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Planters Hotel, St. Louis; Mo. Annual, 
Sept. 8-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 





NORTHERN PINE SUMMER MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 13.—The semian- 
nual or summer meeting of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association will take place 
Tuesday, Aug. 10, in this city. The formal call 
for the meeting has not been issued, but it is 
expected that the date set by the constitution 
will be the one taken for the meeting. 





WILL FORMULATE NO GRADING RULES 


In an attempt to remove the impression many 
lumbermen apparently have received that the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association would 
formulate grading rules of its own, Ben S&S. 
Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lumber Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex., who was largely responsible for the 
organization of the association and who is a 
leader in its activities, has made public the 
following letter of recent date, written by him 
to J. B. Robinson, Pelican Lumber Co., Mounds, 
La.: 


Dear Sir: 


Mr. Brown tells me that you made the statement 
in the Southwestern meeting yesterday, that you 
understood we were going to put out a set of grad- 
ing rules, and that this impression seems to be 
more or less prevalent. Will you permit me to 
inform you as the temporary head of the organi- 
zation, that we have no intention of formulating 
any grading rules whatever. It is our purpose to 
utilize the rules of the various associations cover- 
ing the different classes of woods that are already 
in existence; and, furthermore, for the time being, 
at least, we expect to utilize the inspectors of these 
various organizations, if drrangements can be made 
along that line. We believe that anything which 
can be done to reduce the ies ogee Re of t . rules 
and the duplication of inspection will be for the 
good of the industry, and it will be along those 
lines that our efforts will be put. I will be very 
glad if you will circulate this information in any 
— channel where you think it will do 
good. 





MARKETS FOR SHORT LENGTHS 


New Orueans, La., July 12.—The Southern 
Pine Association’s trade extension department 
reports highly gratifying returns from its cam- 
paign to develop a market for short length stuff 
and mill waste. As previously noted, the de- 
partment compiled and distributed to sub- 
scriber mills a list of wood using concerns 
which might be interested in this material. 
Some of the wide awake manufacturers circu- 
larized the list and got responses that agreeably 
surprised them. 

One tangible result, to be described at length 
in the forthcoming number of the Southern 


Pine Salesman, has been the establishment of 
a toy manufacturing department by Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss. This new 
enterprise is turning out a line of toy furni- 
ture and toy automobiles, built from mill 
waste, finished in attractive colors and retailed 
at a profit in the 10-cent stores of the Wool- 
worth chain. 

Another big Mississippi mill has established 
a woodworking shop to take care of orders al- 
ready received for short length stock of speci- 
fied dimensions, for which it has apparently 
found a steady and substantial market. 

The association’s trade extension department 
is preparing new more ample and better spe- 
cialized lists of wood using concerns which are 
offered to subscribers. In reply to the offer 
of additional lists, one Arkansas company 
writes that it will not need additional names, 
having already developed, from the original list, 
an adequate market for its waste and short 
length material. The number and diversity of 
uses for this stock, which formerly went to the 
burners as a matter of course, has been a reve- 
lation to many veteran manufacturers. 





ELECTED SECRETARY OF ASSOCIATION 


New York, July 12.—H. B. Coho, who has 
been executive secretary of the bureau of in; 
formation of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation, has been elected regular secretary of 
the organization succeeding 8S. J. Treat, re- 
signed. Mr. Treat found his other duties de- 
manded more attention and hence gave up his 
position recently. Mr. Coho was then elected 
secretary at a special meeting of the directors 
of the association. 





ACTIVITIES OF WHOLESALERS 


J. H. Burton, president of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, who is now tour- 
ing Europe as a representative of various 
branches of the lumber industry at the first 
meeting of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, in a letter to Directing Manager L. R. 
Putman wrote that he told the delegates that 
it was his understanding that every country in 
Europe is desperately in need of housing and 
provided adequate financial arrangements can 
be made there will be an increasing volume and 
tremendous demand for lumber for the next few 
years. Lumbermen of the United States, Mr. 
Burton said, are eager to know what this de- 
mand will be and he suggested that a lumber 
bureau of the International chamber be formed 
to secure statistics along this line. Such a pro- 
gram, he believes, will be adopted. 

In the absence of President Burton, Vice 
President Ben 8. Woodhead has appointed the 
following members of the traffic committee of 


‘the association: A. L. Stone, of Nicola, Stone 


& Myers, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; C. E. 
Walden, of the Sabine Tram Lumber Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex.; M. G. Truman, of Marsh & Truman, 
Chicago; Thomas E. Coale, of the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; and J. G. 
McCormick, of the McCormick Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. The members of this com- 
mittee are eager to render definite service to 
the association membership and will be glad 
to have suggestions as to what services will be 
of greatest benefit. 








Results Bring Repeat Orders 


Hercules (Red Strand) Wire Rope is 
the most extensively used wire rope for 
logging because it is the most depend- 
able and durable. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Song, Rope Co. 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered 


KorrugoWood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark 
Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A, 





























A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


form. 
Lumbermen’s 


Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but ~~ Ss — 
For example—The outside wall of a building o: inary 
frame construction contains so many board fest fT. stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and "it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls ... 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per squa 
The same principle of cost ver square can be applied "to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed buildi may L 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares the uni 
cost per square in its component mem! 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
on. * price of — per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 842 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Fort Desi 
National Bank 


Chicago, Hlinois 
U. S. Depository 





Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier, 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. ROBT. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. W.J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 
E. C. TUBBS, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L. McKEE, Vice-Pres. and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. EMIL C. ROSE, Cashier. 
JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres, E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
STANLEY J. MILLER, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secretary & 
HERBERT C. ROER, Vice-Pres. Trust Officer. 

FRANK LINCOLN JOHNSON, Manager Real Estate Loan Dept. 
\ JOHN M. PEARSON, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, 


The Red Cedar 
Shingle of Quality 












“Horseshoe” Brand 


Good sellers for the Retail Yard because evenly 
sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, free from 
sap, closely packed, plainly branded and cut from 
live timber. 


We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 
of Shingle in mixed cars with Cedar Siding. 


Reynolds Company, Limited 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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New Territory 
you need accurate and com- 
prehensive information as to 
its available resources, mark- 
ets, freight transportation, la- 
bor supply, etc. 






COT 















In the Pacific Northwest prospec- 
tive lumber operators can obtain 
all such figures and statistics from 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank which for 
over sixty years has been engaged 
in building up that territory. 








dis, 


~— the Panic ecient invited. 
LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











MERRY MAKERS IN PICNICS AND OUTINGS 





Challenge Issued for Ball Game—Ohio Club Takes Annual Outing — Re- 





tiring President Honored 





A CHALLENGE TO PLAY BALL 


The letter printed below speaks for 
itself. Here is a chance for any lum- 
bermen’s base ball club that deems it- 
self qualified to win fame and glory. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 10, 1920. 
American Lumberman, 
Chicago, Tl. 

Gentlemen: During the convention of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ , 
Association to be held in this city on 
Sept. 6, 7 and 8, and the Hoo-Hoo con- 
vention to be held on Sept. 8, 9 and 10, 
it might be possible, we thought, to 
have a base ball game. 

Please be kind enough to print a chal- 
lenge to any lumbermen’s base ball club 
to meet our club at that time. We 
could no doubt arrange to play on any 
day that would be acceptable to the 
other team, but would prefer to play 
either Monday, the 6th, or Tuesday, the 
7th. 

WILES-CHIPMAN LUMBER CO. 
W. M. Klenk, Secretary. 











MILL EMPLOYEES MAKE MERRY 


SoPpERTON, WIS., July 13.—Sunday, July 12, 
will be remembered by the employees of the 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co., their fam- 
ilies and friends as the occasion of the com- 
pany’s biggest and best 


a prize of $10 on the essay ‘‘Build a Home 
First’’ to Mrs. P. M. Anderson, wife of an 
officer of the Brasher Lumber Co. A tug-of-war 
between the retailers and wholesalers was won 
by the retailers and the base ball game between 
the wholesalers and retailers was won by the 
former by a score of 5 to 0. The contests were 
followed by dancing and all returned to their 
homes late in the evening declaring that it was 
the most successful picnic the Columbus branch 
of the industry had ever attended. Undoubtedly 
this was the first occasion the whole industry in 
Columbus had united in relaxing and picnicing 
unanimously for a day. 





THANK RETIRING PRESIDENT 


St. Louis, Mo., July 12.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis 
has had placed in its record resolutions adopted 
several weeks ago, thanking Thomas C. Whit- 
marsh, retiring president, for the very efficient 
manner in which he discharged his duties. Mr. 
Whitmarsh is general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co. The resolutions follow: 


During the last year the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis has had the good fortune to have en- 
listed in its service as president a man whose 
singleness of purpose and whose devotion to duty 
entitle him to the thanks as well as the admira- 
tion of every man in the lumber industry in St. 
Louis or elsewhere. As president of the exchange 
during this period Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general 
manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., has 
given freely and fully of his time, his energy and 
his money to forward in every way the interests 
of the exchange and those engaged in the lumber 





picnic. The day, which 
was as perfect as only a 
northern Wisconsin day 
can be, drew out merry- 
makers three hundred 
strong for the outing. 
They. were accom- 
modated in five box cars 
drawn by the com- 
pany’s locomotive to 
Otter Lake, nine miles 
out, where they dis- 
persed about the sum- 
mer cottage of M. J. 
Quinlan, vice president 
and general manager, 
and at old Camp 2 on 
the lake shore. 

After dinner ‘in the 
cottage and under the 
trees, bathing and boat- 
ing became the order of 
the day. The two 
beaches were well 
patronized by young 
and old who reveled in the water while a band 
under the shade trees on a distant bank fur- 
nished music. 

The annual picnic was inaugurated by the 
company shortly after locating here fifteen 
years ago, and the three hundred who attended 
the latest are, every one, boosters for it. 





COLUMBUS CLUB IN PICNIC 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, July 12.—Following its 
usual custom the lumbermen’s Club of this city 
held its annual picnic at Glenmary Park, last 
Saturday, and all of the lumbermen of Columbus 
and - Franklin County—manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers, millmen—together with their 
employees and their families, numbering about 
1,100, closed shop for the day and, led by the 
Fourth Regiment Band, proceeded to the park. 

After a photograph had been taken, a basket 
lunch brought by each person, together with 
light refreshments served on the grounds, opened 
the festivities. There were numerous games and 
contests arranged for both sexes, from the 
small children up to the grown folks and sub- 
stantial prizes were awarded the winners in each 
event. Aside from the athletic contests, the most 
interesting event of the day was the awarding of 





M. J. QUINLAN’S COTTAGE ON OTTER LAKE, SCENE OF PICNIC 


industry generally. In season and out of season 
he has labored earnestly for the welfare of the 
great industry with which we are all so closely 
identified. As a slight recognition of this splen- 
did service be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis, thru its board of directors, tender to 
Thomas C. Whitmarsh its most hearty thanks for 
the manner in which he has discharged the duties 
devolving upon him and the service which he has 
rendered to the lumber industry by the work which 
he has accomplished during the last year. 





SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD CLUB 


NEw OrxEANS, La., July 8.—The Southwest- 
ern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club held a reg- 
ular monthly meeting at the Grunewald Hotel 
here today. Luncheon was served. Due, the 
members think, to the exceedingly warm weather 
and vacations, the attendance was unusually 
light but even that could not dampen the en- 
thusiasm always in evidence at meetings of 
this club. 

Discussion of cost of production and sales 
was not entirely satisfactory because of the few 
large manufacturers present but it did show 
that rapid strides are being made toward uni- 
formity in bookkeeping. It is pointed out that 
costs are becoming the most important’ factor 
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in the industry and must be intelligently and 
diligently handled. 

The railroad situation was discussed at length. 
Rex H. Browne, of Beaumont, Tex., and J. B. 
Robertson, of Mound, La., spoke at length on 
the subject and the feeling was general that the 
weakening in hardwood prices was due to traffic 
conditions more than to anything else. A. C. 
Bowen, manager of the New Orleans office of the 
Southern Hardwood . Traffic Association, said 
that his office was tracing a large number of 
cars out from the mills in Louisiana and Texas 
in March and April, destined to eastern points 
which have not reached their destinations. 

R. A. McLaughlin, of New Orleans, told the 
club of the arrangements of the officers of the 
New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club for thé two 
upper floors at the corner of Canal Street and 
University Place as temporary quarters. There 
can be no doubt about the success of the club, 
judging by the comments of the hardwood men. 

A. N. Smith, of Blanks, La., said that crops 
are being rapidly laid by in his seetion and that 
laborers are looking for work. There is no dis- 
position on the part of anyone to make wage 
reductions and it is felt that while two men are 
required to do the work of one, under the present 
scheme of things, there will be no surplus help 
any time soon. 

J. B. Robinson acted as chairman of the meet- 
ing and G. V. Patterson, of Alexandria, was 
chosen to conduct the next, which will be held 
at. the Grunewald Hotel in New Orleans on 
Aug. 12. 


MINNEAPOLIS EXCHANGE OUTING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 13.—Members of 
the Minneapolis Building Material Exchange 
will have their annual outing Thursday, July 
22, at the summer home of Secretary M. D. 
Fancher, Chester Park, on Phelps Island, Lake 
Minnetonka, about twenty miles west of the 
city. The retailers will make the trip in a 
cavalcade of automobiles. The program will 
include swimming, fishing, various games and a 
supper, the party returning to Minneapolis in 
the evening. 


LUMBERMEN PLAY SNAPPY BALL 

JACKSON, Miss., July 12.—The ‘‘ Finkbine 
Lumbermen,’’ made up of employees of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co.’s plant at D’Lo, last Fri- 
day won one of the fastest games of baseball 
ever played on the D’Lo diamond. Their op- 
ponents were the New Hebron nine, and the 
score was 2to1. Thus far this season the D’Lo 
boys have played twelve games, winning eleven 
of them. 

The only game they have lost was the eleventh 
played, which was lost to the Newton team one 








week ago last Saturday. At that time the Fink- 
bine and the Newton team played a double 
header, the former taking the first game and the 
Newton bunch getting the second. 

The following tells the story of the D’Lo- 
New Hebron game of last Friday: 


R H E 

Li Oe ae eee ee ree 2 9 1 
New Hebrom .....cccccccccces 1 5 2 
Batteries—D’Lo: Walker and Therrill; New 


Hebron: Taylor and Rawls. 
Struck out—By Walker, 13; by Taylor, 8. 


Bases on balls—Off Walker. 3. Stolen bases— 
Allen (D’Lo), 3; Roberts (D’Lo), 1; Crawford 
(New Hebron, 2. Umpire—Welsh. Time—1 hour 
50 minutes. 


ST. LOUISANS’ GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 14—J. L. Benas, vice 
president of the Waldstein Lumber Co., made 
the lowest gross score at the regular monthly 
golf tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis at the Midland Valley 
Country Club yesterday. Most of those who 
took part in the tournament spent the day at 
this beautiful club. Following the play, dinner 
was served at the club. 

The scores follow: 





5 Perr ee ee 1 

Ce A eee ree 15 80 
1 gO a rr 108 25 83 
1 ee Sr ee 99 25 74 
Fe GU ae ciscewcenes 103 14 89 
ee Pe MG dcecncckaces 112 25 87 
Lj eee 108 14 

eh Sa 112 25 87 
: oO ee rer 108 25 83 
BR. D.. TOMAR. 2.5. kc ccs 104 25 79 


The prizes were golf balls. 





NEW CLUB SEEKING QUARTERS 


New ORLEANS, La., July 12.—At the lumber- 
men’s luncheon last week the officers of the 


wew Lumbermen’s Club were directed to nego- ' 


tiate with the Grunewald interests for a lease 
of two floors of the building at the corner of 
Canal and University Place, which were voted 
the most suitable club quarters available. The 
ground floor is occupied by the Grunewald 
Caterers with whom it is probable, if the lease 
is negotiated, arrangements will be made for 
supplying the Club with a luncheon and re- 
freshment service. The building is centrally 
and conveniently located and the two upper 
floors will provide, it is thought, ample accom- 
modation for the club and for the various lum- 
bermen’s meetings held in New Orleans. An- 
other decision reached at last week’s meeting 
was that the new Club should be incorporated. 
The membership campaign is being energet- 
ically pushed. 





HOO-HOO HOLD FOUR CONCATENATIONS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 13.—H. R. Isherwood, Meridian; Larrly L. Clark, Burnside; Horace 


secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, has returned from a southern trip, 
where he officiated at successful concatenations. 
As a result of his appearance at Corinth, Miss., 
it was decided to organize a lumbermen’s asso- 
ciation for that district, and a number of lum- 
bermen pledged their membership. Others who 
spoke at Corinth on the benefits of organiza- 
tion were J. D. Rush, president of the Memphis 
Lumbermen’s Club, and J. D. Allen, of the 
same club. The meeting was attended by one 
hundred lumbermen. At the concatenation the 
following were the officers: H. R. Isherwood, 
J. W. Allen, jr., M. M. Elledge, J. E. McNally, 
H. C. Bell, William Peters, E. J. Langan, O. C. 
Moore, E. A. Smith. 

The candidates were: Winfred Cooper Adams, 
Corinth; Samuel Joseph Allsbrook, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Eugene Bridgers, Meridian; Shelby 
Rieves Davenport, Paden; Wallace P. Finch, 
Tishomingo, Miss.; Loyce M. Miller, Corinth; 
John House Moore, Corinth; John Wesley Wid- 
maier, Corinth. 

At Meridian, Miss., a concatenation was held 
on July 8, by the following officers: H. R. 
Isherwood, B. F. Brucker, M. M. Elledge, E. 
W. Peters, W. Meeds, 8. J. Allsbrook, Eugene 
Bridgers, J. B. Franklin. 

The eandidates were: 


Clyde K. Brooks, 


Gentry, Meridian; John C. Hopper, De 
Kalb; Cyrus W. Kimbrell, Meridian; Milton 
Ernest Reid, Meridian; Wyatt F. Robinson, 
Lake, Miss. 


At Atlanta, Piedmont Hotel, a class of fif- 
teen was initiated by these officers: H. R. Isher- 
wood, P. H. Randall, M. M. Elledge, 8. C. 
Bewin, H. E. Ray, H. J. West, Milton Klein, 
John W. Zuber, R. A. Burnett. 

The candidates were: William A. Baken, At- 
lanta; George R. Bancroft, Atlanta; Herman 
E. Cohen, Atlanta; Frank G. Lake, Atlanta; 
Isaac B. Lieberman, Atlanta; George McLaney, 
Atlanta; Charles A. Matthews, Decatur; 
Charles E. Northeutt, Atlanta; William V. 
Ogletree, Atlanta; Daniel Edwin Patterson, At- 
lanta; John R. Pattillo, Atlanta; Clark Martin 
Settle, Atlanta; James O. Smith, Atlanta; 
George C. Vennerson, Atlanta; George W. 
West, Atlanta. 

Mr. Isherwood also took part in a concatena- 
tion and get-together meeting in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., the officers in charge being: H. R. Isher- 
wood, B. H. Oates, H. B. Wood, George W. 
Phalin, A. J. McEachern, E. E. Pirtle, A. W. 
Rankin, G. T. Davenport, Raymond Terry. 


The candidates were: George J. Alstan, jr., 
Tusealoosa; Samuel Hughes Card, Tuscaloosa; 





Commercial Banking 
Investment Securities 
Letters of Credit 
Foreign Exchange 
Traveler’s Checks 


Correspondents Throughout the Worid 





Member Federal 
Reserve System 





Great Lakes Trust Co. 


110 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 
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Fix Your Credit Loss | 


in Advance | 


You can state pretty accurately every | | 
item in your over-head expense but one | 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- } 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of in 
a problem than ever. | 
the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay } 
the excess. Te 
Thus your credit loss for twelve months | 
is determined in advance and nothing can | 
increase it. i 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. | 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our ih) 
policyholders | 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. | 
OF NEW YORK 
1141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane |j) 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


415 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


























Wanted—A Wholesaler | 


who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything 
in Long or Shortleaf with responsible 
mills. Commission basis. 


F.C. PARSONS, —_ Brookhaven, Miss. | 





























ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
oF 
LUMBER :- PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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Retailers Reduce Building Costs 





Magnesitewall, Rock of Ages, 

the greatest discovery of the 

building arts in a century 
N conjunction with our outside (for sheathing) and 
inside (taking the place of lath and plaster) Dove- 
Tail Key Byrkit Lath loaded in mixed cars from 
our mills at manufacturers prices. 
Yellow Pine Byrkit Lath as cheap as you can buy 
common boards shipped either with or without our 


MAGNESITEWALL as desired. 
High Priced Lead and Oil 
Put Out of Business 


You can't afford to hang back. Be progressive and 
send for descriptive circular and prices. Better profits 
for you—Better material-—Satished customers. 


D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co. 
Y. P. Boards Lumber Exchange 
A Cece a Specialty 


Mills and Yards 


Dove-Tail Key 


CHICAGO 

















or Bond 
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Preferred Stock 


which a lumberman desires to float 
secured by his timberlands and 
plant, require a certified statement 
showing the property valuation, 
credit standing, efficiency of oper- 
ation, cost of production and sales, 
and factors which may influence 
the operation and profits of the 
business. We make detailed exam- 
inations of plants for bond and 


Issues 


stock issues. 


RICE & FISHER 


Public Accountants 
705 Union Central Building 
CINCINNATI 














It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


THE RED BOOK 


Competent Collection 


ervice 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


CHICAGO 





SERVICE 


Reliable Lumber 
Ratings 


Est. 1876 








NEW YORK ] 





Woody Dawson Clary, Brimingham; Charles 
Henry Channon, Tuscaloosa; Charles A. Strick- 
land, Tuscaloosa. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS AND HOO-HOO 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 14.—Lumbermen and 
Hoo-Hoo of St. Louis have combined their ef- 
forts in arranging for the convention of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and the annual of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo into one plan, designed to make the 
week of Sept. 6 to 10 a lumbermen’s week. The 
dealers’ convention will be held Sept. 6 to 8, 
and Hoo-Hoo will be in session Sept. 8 to 10. 
Under the new arrangement, there will be some- 
thing doing all the time. 

The plans now under way call for a joint 
entertainment of the retailers and Hoo-Hoo on 
the evening of Sept. 8, the closing of the for- 
mer meeting and the opening of the latter. Re- 
tail lumber dealers whether members or not 
are invited to attend the association’s meetings, 
and the invitation is extended to them to re- 
main over for the Hoo-Hoo affairs. 

A list of committees appointed to arrange 
for the Hoo-Hoo meeting was given out last 
week and published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Joint committees composed of retailers, 
manufacturers, wholesalers and Hoo-Hoo are 
now being appointed, and will be announced 
within the next few days. These committees 
already are at work arranging for this lumber- 
men’s week, 


The headquarters of the National Retail) Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association has been changed’ to 
the Planters Hotel. Hoo-Hoo headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Statler. 


APPOINTED VICEGERENT' SNARK 

Sr. Louris, Mo., July 13:\—H. R. Isherwood, 
secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, today announced the appointment 
of 8. J. Allsbrook as Vicegerent Snark for the 
Meridian, Miss., district.. Mr. Allsbrook is man- 
ager of the purchasing office for the Union: 
Wholesale Lumber Co. 

Mr. Isherwood also announced that a con- 
eatenation would be held at Springfield, Ohio, 
July 29. . 


CONCATENATE AT FRESNO, CALIF. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., July 13.—Report was received 
here at the headquarters of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo of a concatenation at 
Fresno, Calif., June 26. 

The initiating officers were: C. D. LeMas- 
ter, Nelson R. Dennis, H. E. Verble, A. J. Lucas, 
A. W. Bernhauer, W. K. Tanzer, Paul F. Nord- 
strom, J. G. Hyman and L. L. Walker. 

The candidates follow: Lewis M. Ballard, 


. Fresno; C. L. Bingham, Fresno; Arthur N. 


Cederberg, Selma; V. Frank Fabris, Fresno; 
Marvin E. Heberling, Visalia; Nelson A. Jones, 
San Francisco; Hugh Kerr Landram, Merced; 
Clarence E. Morrison, Selma; Francis James 
Waterman, Fresno. 





SOUTHERN EXPORTERS HOLD SEMIANNUAL 


New ORLEANS, La., July 12.—The first semi- 
annual meeting of the Southern Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association was held today in one of 
the private dining rooms at Galatoire’s. Presi- 
dent E. R.:duMont called the meeting to order 
at 11 o’clock this morning. Roll call revealed 
all the Gulf ports, from Beaumont to Pensacola, 
represented. Taking up routine matters first, 
the report of Treasurer J. Gilbert Burton was 
read, showing the association’s finances in 
healthy condition. 

Secretary C. E. Dobson reviewed the activities 
of his office since its establishment early in the 
year and cited the benefits and privileges that 
had been obtained for the membership such as 
preventing the discharge of fuel oil in all of 
the Gulf coast ports, prevehting increased han- 
dling charges and adjusting terminal charges at 
New Orleans; that it has kept in touch with and 
advised members as to proposed legislation 
inimical to their interests. It has made special 
efforts thru the means of a questionnaire issued 
by the State Department to ascertain how ex- 
tensive the use of southern pine and hardwoods 
is and will be in practically all South American 
countries, in Holland, Denmark, Spain, Morocco 
and Union of South Africa. 

The secretary has spent considerable time 
traveling in the interests of the association, es- 
pecially to Washington where he conferred with 
Shipping Board officials on matters on foreign 
trade and shipping, seeking to line up these 
bodies in accordance with the association’s 
ideas. He has also visited all ports in which 
there are association members and secured their 
views of what is needed to further their 
interests. The secre urged the members to 
make use of the association to the utmost of 
its facilities for in so doing they can thus secure 
the greatest benefits. A special campaign for 
membership will be put on to enlist the support 
of those not now members but who should be, 
especially in ports not represented by member- 
ship. 

Certain proposed changes in the constitution 
of the association were then discussed and 
adopted. One of these changed the method of 
collecting dues from the sliding scale system to 
a definite assessment per thousand feet of lum- 
ber exported. Another changes the title of the 
secretary to secretary-manager, as more in 
accord with the duties devolving upon that 
official. 

Perhaps the most interesting discussion of the 
day was centered upon Section 28 of the Jones 
Merchant Marine law enacted by Congress at 
the recent session. This section has been pre- 


pared, in effect, to encourage the use of Ameri- 
can ships by giving them preferential treatment 
in the matter of export rates for rail hauls. West 
of the Mississippi river, export rates on lumber 
are still in force. East of that river the export 
rates were cancelled by the Federal Railroad 
Administration just prior to the return of the 
carriers to their owners. The matter of adjust- 
ing this inequality is now before the commerce 
commission and the Jones bill, by its specific 
stipulation respecting export rates, implies or 
infers the continuance of the export rate as an 
encouragemnt of foreign trade. But the work- 
ing out of its discrimination as between Ameri- 
can and foreign bottoms presents some practical 
difficulties to the export lumber trade. 

Under a saving stipulation of the law the pro- 
vision to charge domestic rates has been sus- 
pended to Sept. 1, owing to scarcity of Ameri- 
can bottoms to lift export tonnage accumulated 
at the ports. The exporters, at their meeting 
today, adopted a resolution directing Secretary 
Dobson to apply to the commerce commission 
and the Shipping Board for a further suspen- 
sion of ninety days from Sept. 1, to give time 
for the working out of some satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the carriers respecting the handling 
of export lumber shipments and the rates to be 
charged. Secretary Dobson was instructed, in 
addition, to get in touch with the officers of 
other export associations whose members are 
affected by this section of the new merchant 
marine law and to secure their support and co- 
operation in the appeal for additional time to 
clarify the restrictions it imposes and work out 
the trade adjustments required to meet its pro- 
visions. 

The meeting continued in session right thru 
the luncheon hour, lunch being served in the 
meeting room, and final adjournment was 
reached at 2 o’clock. New Orleans was selected 
as the meeting place for the annual meeting, 
which will be held next January. 


MorE THAN 7,000,000 feet of timber was cut 
from the national forests in district No. 1 in 
Montana and northern Idaho during the last 
month, 6,500,000 feet for commercial purposes 
and 570,000 feet for use of settlers and home- 
steaders at cost, according to figures compiled 
by the Forest Service. In commercial timber, 
the Coeur d’Alene, Kaniksu and Pend d’Oreille 
forests led, each with 1,300,000 feet. The total 
value of the timber cut during the first eleven 
months of the current fiscal year, which ended 
June 30, is $270,000. 
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LA MAISON SANS UN AME 
I’d like to have you give my house a name: 
Perhaps a little Latin would be nice; 
Or French is very stylish, so they claim— 
Just do your best, and I will pay the price. 
But first you want to see it: Come with me; 
This garden, even, cost a pretty sum— 
Why, I paid twenty dollars for that tree— 
I don’t know what it is. This path you come, 


We had to cut the hill to make it so, 
Straight as an arrow—then the steps of 
stone— 
That’s real hand-carving on the portico— 
I paid a hundred for this door alone. 
The view, you’ll notice, is a wonder here: 
The new garage just up the road a bit; 
For fifty rods the woods we had to clear— 
And I own every single foot of it. 


Now step inside: Reception hall, of course; 

You have to have one when you entertain. 
That picture is a picture of the horse 

I won the derby with—nice head and mane. 
This is the drawing-room—in ivory— 

And no cheap wood, believe me—had it laid 
On good, old, solid, thick mahogany— 

You’d be surprised to know how much I paid. 


The den’s off here—you have to have a den, 
With oriental rugs, and other junk. 
The store that sold it said was Indian, 
Altho I think that that was only bunk. 
Another parlor, then the dining-room 
In paneled walnut—and a room for books— 
A cobble fireplace (how they coal consume!)— 
A musi¢e room in here—but just for looks; 


No use to go upstairs, it’s just as fine: 
Each bedroom has a bath all brass and tile; 
There’s not a thing in this whole house of mine 
That isn’t up to date and right in style. 
Of course we will not live here such a lot; 
We have enough to travel, as you know; 
In winter it’s too cold, in summer hot— 
It’s not to really live in, just to show. 


‘‘La Maison sans un Ame’’? Now, that sounds 
good; 
T’ll have it painted right above the drive. 
We’ll show the people in this neighborhood 
That we have class and that we are alive. 
What does it mean? But never mind, it’s swell. 
What are the charges? Nothing? You’re 
repaid 
In feeling you have named the house so well? 
Then thanks—but poetry’s a rotten trade. 





One example of profiteering the world has 
said very little about—and that is the 100 per- 
cent increase in the price of honey. Honey that 
used to be 20 cents a pound is now 40 cents. 
Yet here is an industry whose workers are 
still giving 100 percent production, just as they 
did before the war, and who have not received 
or asked for any increase in wages. And so 
far as we know the flowers have not raised the 
price of the raw material from which the honey 
is made. 





A nail seldom holds a crooked board; and few 


men are strong enough to carry a crooked part- 
ner. 





HARDING, COX ET AL. 


Harding, Cox and Roosevelt, 
Coolidge and the rest, 

Well, at last the cards are dealt, 
Now will come the test. 

Now you’re each a candidate, 
Tell you what you do: 

Certain matters advocate, 
And we’ll vote for you: 


Come out strong for wet and dry, 
Tariff and free trade, 

Prices low and wages high, 

Cheaper, better grade 








Lumber, clothes and groceries, 
Boost our coin a bit— 

Raise the value, if you please, 
And give us lots of it. 


Make production greater far, 
Give us shorter hours, 
Promise everyone a car, 
Love and hate the powers, 
Make the weather bureau stop 
Having so much rain, 
Make the wheat a bumper crop, 
Not a drouth again. 


Any office getting in 
Isn’t such a job: 

All you have to do to win 
Is to please the mob. 
On this platform if you run 
Thru the country wide, 
You will win, and everyone 

Will be satisfied. 





To leave the hardest till the last is to make 
the hardest harder. 





RANDOM 


Senator Borah says in an interview that ‘‘it 
is a most difficult matter to successfully launch 
a new political party.’’ It seems to be espe- 
cially difficult for those who advocate splitting 
the party to do it without splitting an infinitive. 





‘Bast is East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet’’—but that doesn’t alter 
the fact that at Memphis W. L. Northern has 
been appointed rate clerk for the Southern. 





And when the smoke of battle cleared away 
Hiram Johnson and Bill Bryan were found 
hanging perilously near the outside of the 
breastworks. 





J. W. C., of Washington, Ind., writes us and 
suggests that we ought to oppose Harding be- 
cause he is ‘‘a substitute for Wood.’’ But 
these are prohibition times, and he is really a 
substitute for Wilson, that’s all. 





It’s easier to train a twig than to straighten a 
tree. 





DAYLIGHT SAVING 


I’m strong for daylight savin’ stuff, 
This movin’ clocks ahead. 

Some people think it’s sort of tough, 
But me, I lay in bed 

And thank my stars—I think it’s fine! 
When we had standard, then 

I used to only sleep till nine— 
Now I can snooze till ten! 





‘‘WINNETASKA’”’ 


This is written at ‘‘Winnetaska,’’ near 
Muskegon, Mich., in the morning, in the sun, 
with a northwest breeze blowing over the blue 
waters of Lake Michigan and breaking them in- 
to white combers on the yellow, sandy shore. 
It is a good stiff breeze, no baby affair, and a 
moment ago it blew the above, and the begin- 
ning of this, down into the oaken glen below, 
from which it was rescued. May it be consid- 
ered worth the rescuing! 

It is a hundred feet down to the shore; and 
the sitting in the sun is entirely voluntary, for 
there are maples and pines and oaks and every- 
thing all around. 

Here we get wrens instead of alarm clocks 
to wake us in the morning, fish instead of 
chops, the whistle of a passing steamer for the 
ting-a-ling of a telephone. If you can not get 
along without newspapers, noise, visiting cards, 
upholstery, waiters, bargains and gas (conver- 
sational and coal) Winnetaska is no place for 
you—and you are not for Winnetaska. 

And this is not an ad. I won’t even tell you 
how to get here. 





Service 


We can also give 


cars. 


Doyline 


Hurry-Up 






On straight cars of 
Yellow Pine Yard Stock 


you 


FIRST-CLASS 1" and 
134 Smoke Dried finish 


Rough shortleaf in 
either straight or mixed 


Lumber Co., Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 








Also Shed and 
Yard Stock 


Send us your inquiries 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co 





Southern Pine 


Timbers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Downer Lumber Company 


Valdosta, Georgia 








WIGGINS 


—superiority ofengraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 
explains why. 


Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one byone and 
observe their 
sharp edges 
and general 
excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins C 
Established 1857 





Engravers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 


Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card users 





OTEEL COMPANY 


LJ 
PITTSBURGH. Pa. 


PLOMER BUNLOINR 
cHIcCaso 


ompany 


Plate Makers Die Embossers 


CHICAGO 
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AMERIGAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Vine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our varicus mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks o 

idaho White Pine. 

California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 





Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla. 











White Pine 





IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








WURULAHATA LEE 


GETOURR BOX LUMBER 





Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 347 Stiver Blés.. 


+ Redwood 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 























SEND jim: BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 
55 Plans, $3000 to $20.000—$1. 
i ‘ “Wi Bungalows” 
ti eae =60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “‘Little Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied... 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 344 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
MiSs RAM GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS: Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS terycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





7 7 An interesting exposition 
The Cost of Growing Timber 47, intetssting exvo 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Zegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 


RECENT TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


FEDERAL LOANS TO CARRIERS 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 13.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today announced that 
under Section 210 of the Transportation Act it 
has certified to the Secretary of the Treasury 
its approval of loans to the railroads aggregat- 
ing $16,583,275. 

The Santa Fe road is to receive a loan of 
$5,493,600, to aid it in securing 2,500 refrig- 
erator cars, 500 gondola cars and 50 heavy loco- 
motives. In order to meet the Government’s 
loan, the Santa Fe must advance $12,181,800 
to cover these equipment items. The total value 
of the refrigerator cars is about $11,875,000, 
the gondola cars $1,501,500 and locomotives 
$4,298,900. 

A loan of $4,511,750 has been approved for 
the Illinois Central to aid it in acquiring 1,000 
refrigerator cars, 75 locomotives, 200 flat cars, 
200 stock cars and 52 caboose cars; the road 
being required to meet the Government’s ad- 
vance with $7,560,300. 

A loan of $4,446,523 to the Burlington road 
also has been approved, that carrier to con- 
tribute $10,394,025; the total amount to be 
expended in the acquisition of 45 locomotives, 
500 stock cars, 1,000 refrigerator cars, 1,000 
box cars and 1,000 gondola cars. The aggregate 
value of this equipment is $14,840,550. 

The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, a 
large coal carrier, is to receive an advance of 
$2,000,000 to assist in meeting imperative 
maturities. The road in turn is to sell its in- 
come debentures for not less than $5,000,000 to 
bear not more than 6 percent interest. This 
undertaking already has been underwritten by 
a responsible banking house. 

The Arkansas Harbor Terminal Railway is to 
receive a reconstruction loan of $135,000, to be 
expended in repairing damage to the road by 
a hurricane. It is to be reconstructed on im- 
proved lines. The Federal loan will not become 
effective until the road has spent $270,000 re- 
ceived from security holders and interested 
communities. 

A loan of $200,000 has been certified to the 
Treasury for the Bangor & Arostook Railway 
Co. to aid in the purchase of six freight loco- 
motives of a total value of $360,000, and also 
to enable the carrier to make certain improve- 
ments. The carrier is to furnish one-half the 
cost of locomotives and $58,000 for other neces- 
sary additions and betterments. This road, 
the commission states, handles a very large 
tonnage of wood pulp and each year transports 
a crop of twenty to twenty-five million bushels 
of Irish potatoes. 

The commission also announced that on May 
24 it certified a loan of $64,600 to aid the Salt 
Lake & Utah Railroad in acquiring new equip- 
ment, and has just approved an additional loan 
of $234,400 to assist in making other better- 
ments and additions and in financing its press- 
ing maturities. The carrier itself has under- 
taken to finance new equipment to the extent 
of $213,000, for other additions and better- 
ments $78,600, and for maturities $43,336. This 
small road transports a large tonnage of sugar 
beets and has considerable local freight and 
passenger traffic. 


COAL CAR EMBARGO AMENDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 13.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today issued Service 
Order No. 9, making certain modifications in 
Service Order No. 7, and extending the effective 
period of the original order from 30 days to 60 
days from June 21. 

The new order exempts from the classification 
of ‘‘coal cars’’ flat bottom gondola cars with 
sides less than 36 inches in height, inside meas- 
urement, cars equipped with racks and cars 
which on June 19 had been retired from coal 
service and stenciled or tagged for other service. 

Another modification virtually requires the 
unloading of all open top cars east of the Missis- 
sippi River suitable for coal loading within 
twenty-four hours. This covers ‘‘coal or other 
freight,’’ the railroads being authorized to em- 

argo shipments to any consignee who will not 
agree to unload the cars within twenty-four 
hours after placement for unloading. This 


authority, however, is confined strictly to open 
top cars suitable for coal loading. Shipments 
of coal to coal pools are not covered by this 
embargo authority. 

Special provision is made to insure shipments 
of coal to public utilities and other public in- 
stitutions. 

In connection with the issuance of Service 
Order No. 9, Chairman Clark made public a 
letter addressed to Daniel Willard, chairman 
of the advisory committee of the Association 
of Railway Executives, calling attention espe- 
cially to the abuse of the privilege of recon- 
signment of cars loaded with coal. 

The chairman calls attention to the omission 
of mention of the lake cargo coal situation, 
stating that no order will be issued pending the 
outcome of conferences between the railroads 
and coal men on this subject. 

A committee of seven representing the bi- 
tuminous coal operators will meet with railroad 
representatives tomorrow in New York. The 
operators were in conference here yesterday and 
today and statements issued by them indicate 
that they have some rather pertinent remarks 
to make to the railroad officials. The operators 
state that the existing situation is due to the 
failure of the railroads to furnish a sufficient 
supply of open top cars to the mines. The 
shortage of cars today is declared to range 
between 25 and 50 percent in the different bi- 
tuminous fields. 

‘¢A program for relief from the existing situ- 
ation has been agreed upon by the operators,’’ 
says the statement. ‘‘If this program is codp- 
erated in by the railroads all further danger 
of a disastrous coal crisis will disappear.’’ 


MANY RATE SCHEDULES ORDERED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12.—Reduced Rate Or- 
der No. 679 issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorizes the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad to file a schedule of reduced commodity 
rates on lumber from points on its Blodgett 
Branch to interior Eastern, Virginia and Canadian 
points. ‘ 

Order No. 594 (amended) authorizes carriers 
for which F. L. Speiden is agent to file schedules 
of reduced rates on box lumber and box shooks, 
including honey box lumber, carloads, from points 
in Mississippi Valley territory to destinations in 
Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota and 
other States. 

Order No. 719 authorizes the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Railway to file a schedule for reduced 
rates on lumber and articles taking the same 
rates, carloads, between points on its line west of 
Portland to Halliday and Ft. Stevens, Ore., in- 
clusive. 

Order No. 729 authorizes the Alhoma & Hudson 
Bay Railway, Canadian National Railways, Cana- 
dian Pacific, Grand Trunk, Quebec Central, Quebec, 
Montreal & Southern, Temiscouata Railway and 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway to file 
schedules providing for changes in carload mini- 
mum weights on pulpwood from points in Canada 
to destinations in the United States, as specified. 


RIVER TRANSPORTATION IS THEME 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 13.—Development of 
river transportation to a point where it will prove 
a decisive factor in determining rates on both 
classes and commodities and where it will afford 
service which the railroads seem unable to give 
at the present time was the subject that engaged 
the attention of approximately 125 of the leading 
business men of Memphis, representing all lines 
of activity, at a meeting held at the Chamber of 
Commerce here last Thursday afternoon under the 
auspices of the traffic and transportation section 
of that organization. A resolution was adopted 
to the effect that a committee of seven be «p- 
pointed to investigate the cost of purchase or con- 
struction, as well as operation and maintenance, 
of boats to be used on the Mississippi both north 
and south of this city, and also to look into the 
terminal facilities that will be required and the 
cost thereof. 

This committee has already held its initial mect- 
ing and, when it has gone far enough with its 
investigation to formulate its conclusions, it will 
report back to the meeting which created it. 

It was the consensus of those present, including 
lumbermen and those engaged in the handling of 
forest products generally, that it will require from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 to develop river transpor- 
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tation on a sufficiently broad scale to afford relief 
from increased freight rates and deficient service 
and that there must be material expansion of 
river terminal facilities. In the latter connection, 
S. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson- -Tully 
Co. and chairman of the river terminal commission 


of Memphis, declared that present terminal facili- 
ties are not large enough to take prompt and 
efficient care of the traffic handled by the Govern- 
ment barge line and that these terminals would 
have to be materially increased if transportation 
were to be put on an effective, worth while basis. 





NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER FORMED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12.—Five hundred 
delegates attended the Paris meeting, where 
was organized the International Chamber of 
Commerce. The delegates represented five coun- 
tries—Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy and 
the United States. Delegations from these 
countries, it will be recalled, attended the Inter- 
national Trade Conference at Atlantic City last 
fall under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


The Paris meeting gave the delegates an op- 
portunity to take up many questions of inter- 
national business relations. 


A eablegram received from Paris by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
gives the following summary of the action taken 
on a number of the most important subjects 
considered : 


Restoration of international credit, based on 
fixation of the amount and the conditions of pay- 
ment for the debts of all countries, allies or 
enemies, was urged. 


It was resolved that allied States should agree 
also as soon as possible to fix definitely the 
amount and conditions of payments according to 
the stipulations in the treaty. 


There should be an avoidance of duplicate tax- 
ation of wealth of individuals or organizations in 
more than one country. 

There should be reduction of unnecessary ex- 
penditures on the part of local and national gov- 
ernments. 

Extension of credits, uniform banking laws, and 
war damages were dealt with. 

Reciprocal international treaties relative to im- 
port and export taxes were advocated. 

An international credit bureau was planned. 

National and local chambers of commerce were 
requested to codperate with their governments to 
reduce national and local governmental expendi- 
tures. 

Governments and banking, commercial and in- 
dustrial associations in all countries were urged 
to codperate with the International Chamber and 
with each other to reduce importation of nones- 
sentials by countries whose exchanges are de- 
preciated and to increase exportations from such 
countries. 

There should be an endeavor to obtain the co- 
operation of labor to prevent delay in the turn- 
around of ships, delay between ships and trains, 
and delay in transportation by rail. 

There should be restriction as far as possible 
upon countries whose exchanges are depreciated 
issuing foreign loans. 

There should be a reconstruction special com- 
mittee to study the exchange situation. 

There should be inducement of foreign invest- 
ments in home countries. 

There should be encouragement of tourists thru 
removal of unnecessary restrictions. 

It is desirable to furnish raw: material and 
credits. 

There should be facilitation and simplification 
of passport procedure. 

A committee was proposed to investigate the 
mischievous use of trade names and of misleading 
indications. 

Common nomenclature was proposed for cus- 
toms tariffs of the allied nations. 

Revocation of import and export prohibitions 
was urged as soon as internal conditions of each 
country will allow. 

A resolution petitions the board of directors to 
establish a central bureau for international statis- 
tices covering production with forecast of output 
sud probable needs of each country. 

The world’s stock of fuel was discussed. 

A resolution urges hastening of utilization of 

iydroelectric power, development of measures for 
the use of mineral fuel scientifically and economic- 
‘ily, and development to the utmost of research 
in the extraction of coal and oil resources of the 
world. 

Che full meeting expressed an opinion that Ger- 
many had not demonstrated an intention to ful- 
fil its obligations to the Allies, as agreed in the 
lveaty of Versailles. Allied governments were 


urged to tolerate no further delay in the carrying 
out of the treaty agreements. 
The next meeting of the International Chamber 


will be held in London, next June. Temporary 
headquarters have been established in Paris. The 
location of the permanent headquarters is left to 
the board of directors. 


The Chamber elected the following officers 
and directors: 


President—Etienne Clementel, former minister 
of commerce in France, and member of the Su- 
preme Economic Council. 

Vice Presidents—A. C. Bedford, New York City; 
Baron Edouard Empain, Belgian banker; A. J. 


Hobson, Sheffield, England, and Vittorio Rolandi 
Ricci, Italy. 


Directors also were chosen, those for the 
United States being as follows: 

John H. Fahey, formerly president Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Willis H. Booth, vice president Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, and formerly vice president Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

Edward <A. Filene, president William Filene’s 
Sons Co., Boston, and formerly a director in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, with 
the following alternates: 

Harry A. Wheeler, formerly president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

William Butterworth, a director in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

Owen D. Young, vice president General Electric 
Co., New York City. 

M. Dolleans, professor of Political Economy 
at the University of Dijon, was chosen tempo- 
rary secretary-general. 





RUSSIAN TRADE RESTRICTIONS OFF 


WasuineTon, D. C., July 13.—The announce- 
ment of the State Department that restrictions 
on trade between the United States and Soviet 
Russia have been lifted does not mean that 
an enormous volume of trade is soon to be flow- 
ing between Russian and American ports. 

It does mean, according to the highest author- 
ities here, that the Soviet Government can no 
longer raise the cry that Russia is being starved 
by the outside world and that all her economic 
and industrial troubles are due to the refusal 
of the allied and associated nations to permit 
an exchange of goods. 

One line of articles the Bolshevik want badly 
from the United States is railway equipment. 
But the United States will not permit the ship- 
ment into Soviet Russia of any articles or com- 
modities that are susceptible of immediate use 
for war purposes. Under Soviet rule the trans- 
portation system in all its branches, down to 
carts on the highways, has virtually collapsed. 
All railroad equipment is now being utilized in 
the drive against the Poles. 

Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, self styled ‘‘Bol- 
shevik ambassador,’’ already has complained 
that the removal of trade restrictions within 
the announced limitations leave the situation 
exactly as it was. This is construed to mean 
that Mr. Martens’ claim that Soviet Russia was 
prepared to spend fabulous sums in the United 
States was the veriest propaganda, as American 
officials have contended from the outset. 





MAKE RECORD DAY’S OUTPUT 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 10.—A record for effi- 
ciency is credited to the crew of the Aloha 
Lumber Co., at Aloha, Wash., on Grays Harbor. 
The plant, which is operated entirely by Loyal 
Legion men, recently turned out 108,960 feet 
of 6-inch bevel siding in eight hours and twenty- 
seven minutes, in a run thru one American cut- 
off resaw and two American cut-off saws. Ac- 
cording to T. J. Logan, Loyal Legion secretary, 
the ordinary capacity of such machines in the 
time given is about 50,000 feet. The Aloha 
crew, therefore, turned out more than double 


the usual output. 
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REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window es Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and Idaho aaa Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 


Dry Hardwoods 


Prompt Shipments 


| Two cars 2° No. | C & B Mich. Hard Maple 
| Two cars 2"° No. 2 C & B Mich. Soft Maple 
| One Car 2” No. 2 Com, Mich. Soft Elm 


| The Coulter Lumber Company 


\ Grand Rapids, Michigan 























We Want Orders for 


75 M ft. of 12-4 No.2 Cc. & B. 
50 M ft. of 16-4 No. 2C. & B. 
200 M ft. of 3x6 No. 3 Com. a 
200 M ft. of 2x6 No. 3 Com. 


200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch E 


100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 


Von Platen Lumber Company, toa wountaa, Mick 








Michigan Hard Maple 52" 


ue * ty No. | Com. a 13 Maple 
Can Naw P44 4 & 6-4 No. I C. Basswood 
Also Pine Hemlock and it. 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 














| We want orders for 


quick shipment for the following: 


Hard Maple, Birch, Basswood 


200M ft. 1074’ No. 1 Com, & Bet. Hard Maple 
30M ft. 1274” No. 2 Com. & Bet. Hard Maple 
50M ft. 1074” No. 1 Com. & Bet. Birch 

20M ft. 1074” No. 1 Com. & Bet. Basswood 
75M ft. 874” No. 2 Com. & Bet. Basswood 


Wire at our expense 
for delivered prices 


Wheeler-Timlin 
wis Lumber Co. 


WIS. 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties. 





We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


BIG REDWOOD PROPERTY CHANGES HANDS 


PorRTLAND, OrE., July 10.—A transaction of 
considerable importance has just been consum- 
mated in the sale of the holdings of the Amer- 
ican Redwood Co., in Mendocino and Sonoma 
counties, California, to the National Redwood 
Co., a corporation composed largely of Nebraska 
capital. 

The property, bordering the coast at Gualala, 
consists mainly of a tract of 24,000 acres, partly 
cut-over, but mostly virgin timber, carrying 
about five hundred million feet of redwood; 23 
miles of railroad with the necessary equipment; 
docks with electric cranes for loading ocean 
vessels; machinery on the ground and partly 
installed for a strictly modern, electrically 
driven band mill of the latest improved Allis- 
Chalmers type. This mill will have a capacity 
of 125,000 feet per 8-hour shift and by adding 
another band saw and some other equipment 
this capacity can be doubled. There are also 
a smaller band mill of 30,000 feet daily ca- 
pacity and a smaller circular mill and a shin- 
gle mill belonging to the property, which also 
includes the entire town of Gualala, with stores, 
electric plant, water works, machine shops etc. 

This deal has been in progress for several 
months, but the actual passing of the title and 
possession of the property to the purchasers has 
just now taken place. The consideration has 
not been made known, but is thought to be 
well up into million dollar figures. Both buyers 
and sellers were represented by the Timber- 
Land Bureau (D. 8. R. Walker and J. L. Far- 
ley), with offices in the Board of Trade Build- 
ing, this city. z 

The purchasers took ample time to investi- 
gate every detail of the proposition before put- 
ting up a dollar, and the more they investigated 
the better they were pleased, and now that they 


have actual possession, they are more than de- 
lighted with their purchase. They will proceed 
at once to complete the installation of machin- 
ery in the new mill, which will be put into oper- 
ation at the earliest possible date. They will 
also add to their logging equipment and make 
many substantial improvements to the property. 
The National Redwood Co., of which F. W. 
Tomes is secretary, will maintain its general 
business offices in the St. Clair Building in San 
Francisco, as well as an office at the mill. 


NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH SWITCHING CHARGES 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission today handed down 
its formal decision in investigation and suspen- 
sion docket 1167—Norfolk-Portsmouth switch- 
ing—holding that the respondent carriers not 
having justified the changes. in the regulations 
and practices affecting the absorptions of belt 
line switching charges in the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth district, Virginia, and ordering that the 
suspended tariffs be canceled. 

The decision was rendered by Division 3, con- 
sisting of Commissioners Hall, Atchison, East- 
man and Ford. 

The schedule filed by the carriers was to 
have become effective March 1 and proposed 
to increase, by the amount of the switching 
charge of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt Line, 
the charges on lumber and forest products 
from points within a restricted territory in 
North Carolina and Virginia, when moving 
interstate, to points in the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
switching district, for delivery on the Belt Line 
or for deliveries requiring intermediate switching 
via that line. 








CHICAGO SWITCHING DISTRICT EMBARGOED 


The Chicago switching district has been em- 
bargoed against transit cars and against all 
‘‘plind’’ shipments by all the railroads enter- 
ing Chicago, effective last Thursday morning, 
and to remain in force indefinitely, until such 
a time as the freight congestion in this dis- 
trict has been cleared up. In traffic circles it 
is expected that this embargo will prevail at 
least thirty days. 

The embargo covers ‘‘all carload shipments, 
except livestock, perishables, and hay and 
grain requiring inspection, for the Chicago 
switching district, except when billed to a final 
consignee and a definite delivery. The recon- 
signment of traffic covered by this embargo 
will not be permitted unless reconsignment 
order is received within a reasonable time 
prior to the arrival of shipment within the 
Chicago switching district.’’ 

The body instrumental in the issuance of 
this embargo is the Chicago terminal commit- 
tee, which last Tuesday afternoon issued an 
order to all railroads entering this switching 
district to declare their own embargo. Ex- 
plaining to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the 
situation as concerns lumber, J. H. Brinker- 
hoff, chairman of the committee, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘¢*It is up to the lumbermen all over the 
country to help reduce the freight congestion 
in this district. We are all up against the 
worst conditions that this country has ever 
seen, due especially to the lack of competent 
help, and if the lumbermen, together with all 
other business and industrial men, will not 
join us in relieving this condition it will 
mean a very material shut down of industries 
thruout the country this winter, due to a bad 
fuel famine, which must be relieved thru giv- 
ing coal shipments priority over everything 
else.’? 

The conditions prevailing in Chicago are 
reported to be typical of those at practically 
every other railroad center in the country, and 
it is understood as very likely that similar 
rules will soon be issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to cover shipments, not 
only of lumber but of practically every other 
commodity as well, to all destinations thruout 
the country. . 


The meaning of the embargo is that all lum- 
ber must be billed to a specific consignee, with 
a specific destination within the Chicago dis- 
trict, and this specific destination can only be 
changed if orders are given two days before 
the actual arrival of the material in Chicago. 
Thus an end will be put, for the time being, to 
transit cars coming into Chicago, also to all 
blind billing, the only relief possible being 
for those yards or plants which have more 
than one delivery in Chicago being able to 
order the material shipped from the original 
billed yard or plant to another one. 


Railroad men interviewed in this connection 
took pains to point out that the action of the 
industries in the large centers, in hiring ex- 
railroad men, has greatly demoralized opera- 
tion, so that today when reconsignments are 
given it takes longer for the actual orders to 
arrive at the ‘‘breakup’’ yards than ever be- 
fore, and the cars are placed on ‘‘hold tracks’’ 
and serious congestion results. It was felt 
that if the lumbermen of the country under- 
stood that the idea of the present embargo 
against blind billing and reconsigning, was 
to speed up movement, which means a greater 
ear supply, they would gladly do all in their 
power to carry out in good faith the intentions 
of the embargo itself. It is of notable interest 
that this action is being taken not because 
there is any large amount of lumber cars being 
held for reconsignment in Chicago, but be- 
cause the sum total of all cars of all commodi- 
ties is so great that it materially affects the 
prompt cleaning up of the Chicago yards. 

A, A. Adams, chairman of the traffic com- 
mittee of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, when asked for a statement regard- 
ing the new embargo expressed the opinion 
that the lumbermen of Chicago will be willing 
to back the roads, and not attempt to ‘‘ beat 
around the embargo.’’ <A. Fletcher Marsh, 
of Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., who with the 
rank of captain handled lumber transportation 
for the construction division, War Depart- 
ment, during the war, and who is looked upon 
in local lumber eircles as an authority on 
transportation, also said that he felt that the 
embargo was absolutely necessary on account 
of the critical state of the railroads. 
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OBITUARY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WALLACE G. COLLINS, president of the Pa- 
cific Fir Co., and member of various other lum- 
ber and railroad concerns, died at his home in 
Seattle on July 12, after an illness of nearly two 
years. Mr. Collins was born in Oconomowoc, 
Wis., sixty-nine years ago. He became a tele- 
graph operator for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railroad when a young man, and rose rap- 
idly thru the various positions of chief dis- 
patcher, division superintendent, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent, general superintendent to 
general manager of the road. He resigned in 
1900 to become associated with the late W. H. 
Bradley, of Tomahawk, Wis., becoming presi- 
dent of the Merrill Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis., 
the Bradley-Watkins Co., Minneapolis, and the 
Pacific Fir Co., of Seattle. ‘He was also head 
of several subsidiary lumber concerns and re- 
tained a directorship in the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railroad. He was also a director 
of the Metropolitan Bank of Seattle. Mr. Col- 
lins had lived in Seattle since 1903 and was 
active in business affairs there. A widow and 
two sons survive. 


WILLIAM HARVEY CHAPMAN, president of 
the Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., died at his home in that city on 
July 12, aged 64. Mr. Chapman had for the 
last thirty years been closely connected with the 
industrial and commercial interests of Kansas 

ity. He was a director of the New England 
National Bank. He went to Kansas City in his 
youth, and in 1888 he and his brother, the late 
Egbert H. Chapman, having purchased timber- 
lands around Carrollton, Mo., organized the 
lumber company of which he was active head 
until his death. A widow, Mrs. Margaret C. 
Chapman, survives. 


MRS. 1RMA BARNES HOWE, wife of McCabe 
Howe, of the Slagle Lumber Co., Lima, Ohio, 
died at St. Rita’s Hospital in that city on Tues- 
day, July 6, following a short illness. Funeral 
services were conducted at Mexico, Mo., on July 
8. Mr. Howe is an officer and director of the 
company. 


0. S. GASKILL, president of the Gaskill & Son 
Lumber Co., Burket, Ind., and also of the Bank 
of Seward, fell dead at his home on July 8 
while mowing the yard. Mr. Gaskill was 81 
years old. Apoplexy was given as the cause 
of his death. A widow and one son, E. E. 
Gaskill, survive. 











L. H. BREWER, lawyer and former member 
of the Washington Legislature, died July 5 at 
his home in Hoquiam, Wash, after an illness of 
four months. In his youth he was engaged in 
logging in the Chehalis valley. He was 52 years 


GEORGE A. MITCHESON, president of the 
Mitcheson Lumber Co., and secretary of the 
Brown-Mitcheson Lumber Co., of Marinette, 
Wis., committed suicide by shooting himself at 
his home in Marinette on July 7. Mr. Mitcheson 
had suffered a sun-stroke two weeks previous 
to his death while supervising the construction 
of a new sawmill, and it is believed that a re- 
sulting mental disorder caused his act. He is 
survived by a widow, one son and one daughter. 


RECEIVES CROIX DE GUERRE 


SPATTLE, WASH., July 10.—At Polson’s logging 
camp No. 3 on Grays Harbor, Milan Dabney has 
received the French Cross of War with gold star. 
In the Argonne drive, during September and Octo- 
ber, 1918, Dabney was messenger and ran the bar- 
rages for six days. He emerged from the war with 
minor injuries. He was 20 years old on enlisting, 
and was assigned to Co. B 348th Machine Gun 
battalion, Ninety-first Division. In Paris after 
the armistice Dabney was winner in a number of 
champion boxing tournaments, 133-pound class. 


NEWS NOTES FROM THE INLAND EMPIRE 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 10.—Inland Empire 
operators reported continued slight improvement 
in market conditions this week, altho orders have 
not yet come up to production. Car supply has 
not imprcved and an acute situation is feared by 
larger shippers as soon as movement of this year’s 
wheat crop is begun. Car deliveries now are about 
75 percent of requirements. 

The usual movement of men from woods and 
mills into Spokane for the Fourth of July shut- 
down was on a much smaller scale this year than 
usual, Announced plans for several I. W. W. 
gatherings in the city were frustrated by city 
officials and no known meetings of wobblies oc- 
curred. The general situation was highly encour- 
aging to operators, offering indication of decreas- 
ing strength of organized radicalism. 

J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary of the, Associated 
Industries of the Inland Empire and head of the 








old Employers’ Association of the Inland Empire 
for a number of years, has been engaged as man- 
aging secretary of the Washington State Employ- 
ers’ Association and will divide his time between 
Spokane and Seattle. Mr. Reynolds will continue 
to direct the Inland Empire organization. 


FORM CLUB TO OWN GAME PRESERVE 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., July 12.—A number of local 
lumberman are interested in the Lake Charles 
Hunting & Fishing Club which has just been in- 
corporated with E. E. Richards as its first presi- 
dent. The company is capitalized at $15,000 and 
has bought a 3,000-acre tract of land in the vicinity 
of Lake Misere, one of the best hunting and fish- 
ing regions in this section of the State. 

The purpose of the new organization is to ac- 
quire and maintain a game and fish preserve and 
hunting ground for Louisiana. The president of 
the new company, Mr. Richards, is at the head 
of the Hurricane Creek Lumber Co. and the Anacoco 
Lumber Co. Other prominent lumbermen con- 
nected with the company are: J. W. Gardiner, J. 
BE. Crawford, B. M. Musser, R. M. Hollowell, and 
M. J. Ragley. 


OPEN SHOP MOVEMENT GAINING 


AusTIN, TEX., July 12.—It is expected by the 
promoters of the open shop movement in Texas 
that organizations which have that purpose in 
view will have been formed in practically every 
town in the State where laborers in any great 
numbers are employed: by the end of the present 
year. The organizations are reported to be 
meeting with much success in securing employ- 
ment for non-union laborers. In Wichita Falls 
where a bitter fight was waged by the union 
labor element against the open shop movement 
many skilled mechanics have been placed upon 
open shop jobs. According to a summary issued 
by the Wichita Falls Open Shop Association 
there are eight large business buildings and 
many residences being built there under open 
shop conditions. The same is true as to Dallas, 
San Antonio, Beaumont and Vernon. 

What the Southwestern Open Shop Associa- 
tion, which has its principal office in Dallas, will 
endeavor to have adopted nationally as the open 
shop emblem has been chosen by that body, it 
was announced today by Franklin O. Thompson, 
manager of the association. The emblem was 
designed by a Dallas man and is now being used 
on letter heads, envelopes and packages by open 
shop adherents in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana, the boundaries of the association. 
A copyright has been applied for. Every open 
shop printer in Dallas has the emblem, Mr. 
Thompson said. 

The emblem may be used in printing or may 
be stamped on wooden packages with a branding 
iron. It can be used in one or more colors. An 
eagle surmounts the circular figure with spread 
wings. ‘‘The Open Shop,’’ ‘‘Square Deal for 
All,’’? ‘‘Americanism,’’ is the text on the em- 
blem and shows in the background of the circle 
a skyline industrial view. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 13.—Walter Van Inman, 
lumberman of Ridgely, Tenn., has filed a_ petition 
in bankruptcy in the United States district court 
at Memphis. His assets are listed at $22,115 and 
liabilities at $21,912. 


LovisviLir, Ky., July 13.—The heirs of Cuth- 
bert B. Lowry, inventor of the creosoting sys- 
tems used by the American Creosoting Co. have 
sued that company for damages amounting to 
$15,000,000, and asked an injunction. The suit 
concerns the patent rights on the processes, which 
president A. T. Hert, of the American Creosoting 
Co., is said to have purchased. Suit was brought 
in Indianapolis, the company being chartered in 
Indiana, tho its headquarters are in Louisville. 


HEAVY EXPORTS THRU SOUTHERN PORTS 


ATLanta, GA., July 12.—It is noteworthy that 
almost one-third of the total export business pass- 
ing thru the port of Mobile, Ala., during May 
represented lumber, the total vaiuation of lumber 
exports being about $2,000,000, according to a 
recent estimate of the Government officials. Thru 
all the South Atlantic and Gulf coast ports a large 
quantity of lumber has been exported since the 
first of the year, and indications are that 1920 will 
establish a high water mark in this respect. The 
export business between Atlanta and Cuba alone 
this year will amount to about a million and a 
quarter dollars. 














HARDWOODS 


r 
Complete Assortment 
of 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 


and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F.Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, le 


Wholesale Manufacturers & Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesseg 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of 
SAP and RED GUM, } to 2 in. thick. 
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Dry Northern 


Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
Shipment: 


lcar 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
(Small percent No. 2 Common) 

lear 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 Select Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/4” & wider AL No, 3 Hemlock 


Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 


\ WISCONSIN Lumber Co. / 











YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA, 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 








MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 
_ 
~~ ARIF. © A DING 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Where else can you get in the same car — In 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice 14 va- 
rieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The 
lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if desired. 


Send your Inauiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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“Velvet Edge”’ 
Flooring 

SAWED \_ SAWED Strips. 

TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can _ ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., PINE BLUFF. 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER WISCONSIN 








W. E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 
7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 


ALL LUMBER CAREFULLY GRADED 
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Yellow Pine 
SPECIALTY Also Short 


4 Dimension, 
? X A Boards, Small 
S Timbers 
PLANING MILLS AT: 


Corinth, Iuka, Booneville and Burnsville. Miss. 
Silers, Tenn., and Red Bay and Cherokee, Ala. 


Short Dimension Sales Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 
—_—~ SALES AGENTS FOR 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 


McRae Lumber Company 














SHORT Hubert F. Young 


2 Corinth, Mis 


x Makes Them SHORT 
4's Hogg-Harris 2 
x 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sells Them 4’s 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


also 4x4s and 2x6s 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard and fuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mor., Corinth, Miss. 








Exporters’ Secretary Reviews Market 

BaLTIMORE, Mp,, July 12.—Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, reviewing export conditions has this to 
say: 

“There has been no improvement in the last few 
weeks in the sluggish market conditions prevailing 
in the United Kingdom and on the Continent, and 
it is becoming more and more difficult to detect 
signs of a change for the better. Buyers have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that there is nothing to 
be gained by purchasing American hardwoods at 
present c. i. f. values, and only such woods as 
are urgently needed for immediate consumption are 
considered. At American hardwood auction sales 
held in London about three weeks ago 100,000 
feet of lumber was offered without reserve and 
= at prices only slightly under present c. i. f 
values. 

“American hardwoods have been arriving in the 
United Kingdom a little more freely of late, but 
prices remain unchanged. There is every indica- 
tion that no great reduction in the quotations in 
the immediate future will take place and that 
stocks of American hardwoods bought at present 
ce. i. f. values will later develop to be a good 
investment. Scarcity or tightness of money, the 
high bank rate being charged and the calling in of 
credits strains to quite an extent the financial 
situation, and this is probably causing some weak- 
ness here and there in the prices obtained for 
yarded stocks. It is reported on good authority 
that docks at principal United Kingdom ports are 
still considerably congested, not thru large ship- 
ments of American hardwoods, but rather thru 
receipts of softwoods from Sweden and Denmark. 
The congested condition of docks in London has 
caused lumber exporters no small amount of 
trouble. 

“There is no doubt but that brokers, importers 
and buyers have been thoroly imbued with the 
idea that values are settling on this side, and that 
by the time the fall demand in the United Kingdom 
comes on American lumber will be cheaper than 
it is at present. There have been quite a number 
of representative importers and brokers visiting the 
milling sections of the United States and almost 
without exception, after they have gone over the 
producing areas and seen with their own eyes the 
situation that exists, they have changed their 
opinion about any material softening in prices on 
this side. 

“Exporters of American hardwoods need have 
little cause to worry, as in the opinion of those 
best informed the demand in the United Kingdom 
will gradually increase as the summer season 
passes, and that a market will be offering for any 
surplus of well manufactured high grade American 
stocks, which can be produced between now and 
the fall months. 

“There is very little or no activity in the con- 
tinental markets. The rates of exchange in 
practically all markets are low, with the interest 
charges high and money scarce; and therefore 
no very great development may be expected at any 
time in the near future.” 


Views from England and Sweden 


American lumber exporters find business with 
Great Britain very slow, and just to inform them 
that they are not the only ones who are wishing 
for the ball to start rolling, but that their 
colleagues in Sweden and Finland are in the same 
frame of mind, and further to inform them of the 
exact reasons, as given by a recognized exponent 
of the British timber trade, for the importers’ 
hesitancy to enter into business engagements at 
this time, the following breezy statement of facts 
is reproduced from a British contemporary : 


These are slow times in f. o. b. circles. Shippers 
in Sweden and Finland are yawning, sitting still, 
and waiting for the business which does not come. 
Occasionally a hustling telegram will be despatched 
to the agent asking what on earth he is up to, and 
wanting to know if he is ee much money 
and squandering it at the races? Orders are wanted, 
but they do not seem to materialize, and it is not 
the fault of the poor, wretched agent. He (the 
agent) and his representatives have spent weeks 
trying to bring that timid fellow, the importer, 
up to the scratch, but the weather is ‘windy,’ 
and “there is nothing doing.” It must be admitted 
the conditions during the last two months have 
been such that the importer, in his turn, must not 
be blamed. What can be said of a 7 percent bank 
rate; of the release of nearly five million pounds’ 
worth of spot goods thru the Associated Importers 
(Ltd.) ; of nasty little hints from that important 
fellow, one’s banker ; of Government interference in 
prohibiting certain building operations; of a 60 
percent E. P. D.; of collapses in the prices in other 
trades and industries; of invoices of wood goods 
and freights, which fairly make the hair rise? 

Rough Sledding for Importer 

The importer is, after all is said, only human, 
and he has had a bad time lately in compassing 
blow after blow which have threatened that some- 
what airy structure of high prices. Quite wisely, 
future buying has been neglected and more atten- 
tion has been devoted to selling spot stocks, and 








goods to arrive. During these worrying days the 
importers have certainly “kept their heads,’”’ and 
in consequence one rarely hears of anything in the 
bs of “cheap” selling. 

he position today may be briefly summarized by 
the statement that unsold stocks in_ importers’ 
hands are very small, and, apart from Finland, the 
shippers are likewise short stocked. The demand 
in this country continues on a satisfactory level, 
and from all oe the importers will have to 
come to some decision shortly in regard to late sum- 
mer and autumn supplies, unless they wish to go 
thru the coming winter without stock. 

Prices are terribly high, and this makes the 
problem for the importer all the more difficult of 
solving. 

The Situation Thru Swedish Eyes 

The Svenska Triivaru-Tidningen (Swedish Tim- 
ber Trade Journal) under date of May 31 had the 
following comments to make regarding foreign mar- 
ket conditions as found by.the lumber exporters of 
that country: 

Altho it might seem to involve a certain amount 
of contradiction to characterize the market as ex- 
tremely firm and at the same time as unusually 
lifeless, yet such a pronouncement would come 
pretty near the truth. For the last two months 
the sales have steadily dropped, and the market 
has become more and more limited, so that the in- 
terest which is still to be found for new business 
comes almost exclusively from two countries, Eng- 
land and South Africa. In the first named coun- 
try there is still an importer here and there who 
has put off his purchases till the last moment in 
the hope of lower prices, but who now finds him- 
self compelled to cover his requirements; and in 
the colonies importers receive with gladness what- 
ever can still be scraped together of deal and 
flooring dimensions, which are now very hard to 
come by. is becoming more and more obvious 
that the prices for these classes of goods will rise 
a few pounds more, even if one ignores the com- 
petition which must make itself felt sooner or 
later from the continental markets. 

In England the confidence in the market, which 
was previously so firm, has become somewhat 
weakened in certain quarters, tho not in the circles 
that are at all well informed concerning Swedish 
conditions. There, as everywhere, however, the 
money market is strained and the rates of interest 
and expenses are stiff. A similar, and still more 
significant, improvement is to be noted with re- 
gard to French and German currency; and it is 
to be hoped that this improvement will be last- 
ing, not least in order that the shipment of French 
contracts may be started. 


alee ta anal 


Ocean Freight Rates Weakening 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 10.—Transpacific freight 
rates on lumber continue to be weak at $25 per 
thousand feet of lumber, and there is a growing 
impression that all ocean rates will stabilize on 
levels substantially below the present schedules. 
The results are awaited with deep interest by ex- 
porters, who have long listened to the statement 
of foreign buyers that they would be glad to take 
on large quantities of west Coast forest products 
as soon as ocean freights dropped to the proper 
levels—that the price of lumber in itself was not 
specially vital. Export lumber is now held at the 
$35 base price, with merchantable at $15 over 
and clears at $40 over, which schedules will prob- 
ably continue for the rest of the year. Up to the 
present time concessions have been made in only 
two directions—one is to the east coast of South 
America, notably the Argentine, where the Douglas 
fir mills are developing a new market; and the 
other is to China, where a preferential price has 
been made of $8 less than the quoted price, as a 
result of keen competition for the trade between 
association mills and the nonassociation export 
mills on the Columbia River. This business is 
the basis of a nice trade, and would be particularly 
acceptable at the present moment when exporta- 
tion is passing thru its season of inactivity. 

A. A. Baxter, manager of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., in an interview this week 
said that the reduction in the transpacific rates 
would be certain to develop lumber sales in the 
Orient. He continued : 

It is probable that the rate decrease will not 
have an immediate effect because Oriental lumber 
buyers will proceed cautiously in determining 
whether or not rates will sink still lower. Another 
effect of the rate reduction will be to bring Coast 
lumber into sharper competition with the Chinese 
product. Development of the export market in 
general has been hindered by high freight rates, 
but more equitable tariffs will aid in placing large 
orders. Approximately 10,000,000 feet was re- 
cently shipped to the east coast of South America, 
and more orders are to follow. While this move- 
ment is not gigantic, it indicates that Douglas fir 
is gaining a solid foothold in competition with 
other woods in the Latin American market. The 
east coast looms as a most attractive outlet 
for fir; yet we are —-. in many 
other countries. We have booked a few orders in 
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Italy. Holland is another good prospective buyer, 
and so is Spain. We are now aggressively seeking 
business in those countries. 





Nigerian Forester Studies Logging 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 10.—A notable visitor to 
the Pacific Northwest last week was H. J. Sankey, 
conservator of forests for Nigeria, West Africa. His 
object in coming into fir territory is to investigate 
logging in order to find out whether west Coast 
methods can be applied successfully in Nigeria. At 
the outset of his inquiries, which have included 
California and Oregon, he made a study of tractor 
logging, but he is no longer interested in that line. 
as in his Judgment it is objectionable in his country. 
While in Seattle, Mr. Sankey has been studying 
donkey engines at the Washington Iron Works, 
and he now has gone to Wallace Falls, near Index, 
where logging operations are in full swing. This 
week he will visit a number of mills, including the 
Weyerhaeuser Mill B at Everett. 

The commercial timber of Nigeria is mahogany. 
According to Mr. Sankey, the methods employed are 
most primitive. The forests are all owned by 
the native chiefs, who represent the various 
tribes, and the colonial offices under the British 
Government merely manage the forests in the in- 
terests of the aboriginal owners. There are many 
varieties of mahogany, but all of them are so close- 
ly allied that the differences can be noticed only 
botanically and they are substantially the same 
commercially. The forests now being logged are 
from two to four miles from the streams. A tree 
is not cut unless it measures ten feet in girth 
at the base, in accordance with the forest pro- 
tection laws; and oftentimes the logs measure 
as much as four feet in diameter. The logs are 
cut in forty-eight foot lengths, and are then slabbed 
by hewing as they lie in the woods. After they 
have dried out they are floated down the streams 
to tide water and shipped to Liverpool. Native 
labor is employed, and in handling each of the 
logs a force of about sixty men is required. For- 
merly the wage was 15 cents a day, but under 
recent conditions the rate has advanced to 30 cents. 
Since Nigeria is just north of the equator, food 
is abundant, and the men work only for “luxuries.” 
The price paid for mahogany on the ground is prac- 
tically negligible, but in the Liverpool market the 
wood brings $500 per thousand feet. It is thought 
that modern methods of logging, presumably by 
means of donkey engines, could be applied success- 
fully—not only increasing the output but saving 
considerable portions of the trees which are now 
wasted. 

Mr. Sankey was for eight years in the forest 
service of South Africa prior to his appointment 
as conservator of forests for Nigeria. 





May Exports Thru Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 12.—The export move- 
ment appears to keep up fairly well, with the de- 
clared value of the shipments made during May 
about as large as the total for the same month 
of Jast year. According to the report for the 
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THE HARVEY HOG 





month, “other manufactures of wood” lead with 
$175,832, which is about half of the entire valua- 
tion placed upon the foreign business, with oak 
boards second, and hardwood boards a rather poor 
third. The prices last May are very much higher 
than those recorded a year before. Consequently, 
while in point of value the exports for last May 
Were ag Jarge as those for May, 1919, the move- 











ment was considerably smaller quantitatively. 
The comparative statement in full is as follows: 


1920 1919 
Feet Value Feet Value 


Logs, hard- 

ae 41,000 $ 2,527 19,000 $ 822 
Sawn timber, 

softwood ..... 16,000 653 Meanie edinihe 

Boards:— 
INE 5. abcawan estes Sioa date 67,000 4,630 
Wr casicebadess es 22,000 1,397 1,489,000 107,416 
Maa gece eneseecada's ...... 407,000 20,839 
OM ck ctcudenkenas 680,000 76,435 1,441,000 91,548 
ye a aaa ‘ndtameln 29,000 2,045 
White pine ....291,000 28,145 auauaia Scare 
Shortleaf pine.. ...... ara des 62,000 3,386 
WUE Sevaaeanwe 109,000 20,145 406,000 30,628 
SOR occ secs 26,000 1,344 ialcwna Pa ee 
Hardwood ..... 247,000 39,687 384,000 25,534 
Other Jumber.... ...... 2,675 edades 24,727 
Co! rr 1,717 665 
Implement 

ES cade eNenee 8,806 9,365 
CS os chsiiiecs. 4 scwes 2,000 18,850 
Other manufac- 

tures of wood ...... 175,832 ij maintte 11,648 

Oy eee $361,3¢ 363 $352,103 





Export Notes Sewn Florida 


PENSACOLA, FLA., July 12.—Quite a fleet of ves- 
sels is in port filling out with timber and lumber, 
and July gives promise of making a good record in 
southern pine exporting. At the present there 
are no less than six steamships and sailing ships, 
loading either whole or part cargoes. 

Clearances from the port of Pensacola during the 
last week were as follows: Schooner W. S. N. Bent- 
ley (British) for Havana, with 365,156 superficial 
feet pitch pine; barge Bobby-Ho, for Havana, with 
824.712 feet pitch pine lumber: barge Teddy, for 
Havana, with 382,694 feet pitch pine lumber. 


Review of the Charter Market 


Steamer chartering fell off materially during the 
last week and marked declines were recorded in 
rates, all primarily brought about by the shortage 
of coal for export, say Cornish & Co., New York 
ocean freight brokers, in their weekly freight cir- 
cular for June 10. There are still a few coal 
freights offering, and a limited inquiry prevails 
for tonnage for grain, timber and lumber, sulphur 
and other cargoes to European and South Ameri- 
ean ports. Tonnage is in abundant supply and is 
freely tendered for prompt loading, but shippers 
are holding for further concessions in rates. 

The sailing vessel market holds fairly steady, 
with a moderate general demand prevailing in the 
offshore trades, and a fair inquiry for tonnage for 
New ingland and Provincial trading. Deal 
freights to Europe and lumber freights to South 
America are fairly plentiful, with rates in both 
cases well supported. The supply of tonnage is 
moderate but only a moderate amount of charter- 
ing was reported during the week. Rates are 
steady to firm. 


AN IMPROVED REFUSE GRINDER 


The accompanying illustration shows the new 
and approved Harvey Hog for grinding sawmill 
refuse. The makers claim for it that it is far in 
advance of anything on this line that has hitherto 
been before the public. 

The principal feature of the machine is a steel 
disc with knives in its face, working against an 
anvil plate in the bed, together with a suitable iron 
spout for feeding. The necessary pulley and shaft- 
ing drive the cutting parts of the machine, com- 
pleting the apparatus which has practically un- 
limited capacity for chewing up slabs into 
fuel. 

One of the most important features of the 
machine is a safety device to guard against 
breakage in case iron or steel gets into 
it. The safety lugs which hold the disc 
in place open and allow the disc to slide 
back out of the way to permit the iron or 
steel to pass thru without damage. 

The machine has many points of advantage, 
and the manufacturer, the Lufkin Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Lufkin, Tex., will gladly send illustrated 
bulletins and descriptive matter to any person ask- 


ing for them. 
BP DDD DBD DDD 








The quebracho forests in Santiago del Estero, 
Argentina, are to be exploited by a French com- 
pany. Sawmills, a tanning factory and railways 
will be built. 





Great Britain continues to demonstrate its re- 
cuperative ability and export strength, with the 
result that its adverse trade balance is being re- 
duced steadily. Much of its present trade with 
European countries, including the Central Powers, 
is being conducted on a credit basis, since many 
customer countries are not in a position to make 
payments in either goods or gold. 








When It Comes 
to Big Values 


you can’t afford to ignore the 
big variety of woods we man- 
ufacture. There’s none bet- 
ter and few brands as good. 








A few of our Poplar Squares 


We can supply your needs in 


Red and White Oak 
Poplar, Ash, Gum, Beech 6:22.23) 


John B. Ransom & Co., Inc. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


g Sound Square ; 
Edge Mixed Oak 

Timbers, 

Bridge and 


Crossing 


Plank 
Grade Stock 


>= yn oO. 
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Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Gum, 


Cottonwood 











SoUTHERN HARDWOODS 


| eee The uniform quality 
|| of our 
foamed Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
BONE DRY Cypress, Elm 
STOCKIs 


lumber attracts and 


now ready 
holds customers for us 


for shipment 


Bomer-Blanks 
BLANKS, Lumber Co., Inc. 
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OAK FLOORING — HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS — WHITE PINE 
BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 











TEXAS HARDWOODS 





Beaumont Quality 
Is Worth Trying Now 


Buyers who pride them- 
selves on quality prod- 
ucts should get in touch 
with us for 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Our service will equal 
your requirements at all 


ial times. 
The Beaumont $7" & epshers, bree: 
Beaumont Lumber Co. 


Texas 


OUR 
SPECIALTIES: 
Bridge 
Timbers, 
Cross Ties 
and P iling, 
Car Siding, 
Roofing, 
Decking 














Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 
Your items o: 


wm. YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 

HARDWOODS 
HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 


All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 








Southern 
Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


Mills at A. L. BOYNTON 

White City and San Augustin LUMBER CO. 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La, Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Seles Offices at Lufkin, Texes Lufkin - Texas 











Cletracs Aid Building Company 


Last fall when the Bright Diamond Construction 
Co. started the erection of 175 houses for the 
Chicago Housing Association on a tract of ground 
containing a little more than 40 acres it was real- 
ized that one of the principal difficulties to be 
overcome was getting the material about on the 
job, especially during the winter and early spring, 
as it was the intention to operate as much of the 
time as possible. At one time the section where 
these houses were built was a swamp, but as a 
matter of fact practically all of the south side 
of Chicago once was. The surface water had been 
drained off by means of 
drainage ditches, but as 


rained so long this spring the men had to wear hip 
boots, but the Cletrac tractor was on the job 
all of the time and actually hauled loads thru 
places where it was impossible for a horse to get 
thru. As Mr. Diamond said, it seemed as tho the 
tractor would run on the top of the water and 
haul a substantial load behind it. 

A number of mud scows were built and on these 
mud scows were placed lumber, brick and other 
commodities and hauled to each house as occasion 
demanded by the tractor. In addition to this the 
tractor spent a good dea} of its time in hauling 
trucks out of holes into which they got and could 
not get out and also in hauling wagons loaded 





the ground was a very 
fine, deep black loam it 
never dried out under- 
neath and a little rain 
made it extremely soft. 
A little experimenting 
soon convinced P. D. Dia- 
mond that an ordinary 
narrow gage railroad 
would not do, nor would 
any of the conventional 
means of getting material 
about on the construction 
job work under the spe- 
cial conditions in this 
case. However, Mr. Dia- 
mond, determined to try 
out a Cletrac_ tractor, 
made by the Cleveland 
Tractor Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and that solved the 
problem. Even in reason- 
ably dry weather motor 
trucks have difficulty in 
getting about as they sink thru to the hub caps 
and are unable to get out of the holes. When it 

















This is one of the mud scows used. Five wheel- 
barrow loads of brick were placed upon it and 
hauled one quarter of a mile, but the machine 
went so fast that three wheelbarrow loads had 
— removed before the photographer could get 

ere. 
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TURNING WITH A LOAD OF ROCK 


with stone for the foundations. Lumber, cement 
and other commodities were carried to the job 
by motor trucks and unloaded on solid ground. 
Then as the materials were desired they were 
placed on the mud scows and the Cletrac did the 
rest. Two machines are now on the job and are 
just as useful in the summer as they were in the 
winter and spring. 


BPP DID ID DD DPD 


Drotr & NEWELL, Butternut, Wis., write to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN “The Holt ‘Caterpillar’ 
tractor is a great success. We are sure satisfied 
with the machine.” 





Investigate Before Buying 

According to figures obtained from a 
reliable source, a southern operator paid 
out $7,045.50 in seven months to operate 
and maintain one'truck. This operator 
is going back to animal haulage, feeling 
badly stung. 

This example is not given here to 
frighten prospective truck operators, but 
to emphasize the necessity for every 
lumber company giving wise and care- 
ful consideration to the kind of truck 
equipment to buy before the equipment 
is bought, and not afterwards. 

The Truck & Tractor Department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
its inception has pointed out the neces- 
sity for the truck being fitted to the 
job and not the job to the truck. This 
is the attitude taken by responsible 
truck manufacturers, and the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has had their 
hearty support in this matter. 

The way to obtain success in truck 
operation is to study the problem care- 
fully, and then be sure that the machine 
purchased is suited to meet the require- 
ments of the haulage problem. Do not 
consider the price until you are satisfied 
that you have selected the right type of 
equipment. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


July 12.—The beginning of the last half of 1920 
has brought no improvement in the building situa- 
tion in the northern Ohio district, with the result 
that demands upon the lumber interests here for 
house building purposes are as small as they have 
been during the last six weeks or two months. 

The first regular meeting of District No. 19 for 
Cuyahoga County of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers was held here this week. The 
feature was the talks by F. M. Jacoby, of Marion, 
chairman of the legislative committee, who out- 
lined the plans of the association looking toward 
financing small housing projects, and of War- 
ren J. Duffy, Toledo, who has recently been ap- 
pointed chief counsel for the National Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers. Plans for the activi- 
ties of the new district here will be deferred until 
the general meeting of all districts in connection 
with the midsummer meeting of the Ohio associa- 
tion at Cedar Point later in the summer. 

Following several discussions by members of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, that organi- 
zation has gone on record against the proposal of 
the Building Trades Council, parent body of or- 
ganized labor, that all buildings during construc- 
tion be labeled with the union insignia. According 
to J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board, 
the lumber organization will continue to maintain 
its stand for an open shop in all its dealings with 
labor. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July 14.—More optimism is reflected in the lum- 
ber market, and manufacturers are disposed to 
stand pat, build up stocks and make themselves 
fully ready for an expansion of the demand. Busi- 
ness last week was quiet, the embargo laid against 
the movement of transit cars having checked a 
broadening tendency. Numerous buyers for fac- 
tory and retail account continue to be conservative. 

Furniture manufacturers are operating full time, 
as a general thing, but admit that their business is 
not as brisk as they have known it at this season 
of other years. They report buyers mainly seeking 
to fill immediate requirements rather than placing 
orders in volume for the future. 

Automobile manufacturers, especially those en- 
gaged in truck production, are filled with orders, 
and are constantly in the market for lumber. 

There has not been much decline in retail prices 
of lumber in this market.. Yards generally are 
short of suplies, and the railroad restrictions on 
the free movement from the mills have prevented 
the full building up of stocks. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 13.—Weather continues ideal for cutting 
and hauling logs to the railroads thruout the lower 
Mississippi Valley but, unfortunately, there is such 
a shortage of cars that many mills are forced to 
operate on a rather thin supply of logs. Mills 
which are supplied with logs moving over privately 
owned railroads are faring well and are accumu- 
lating considerable quantities of timber. 

Demand for hardwood lumber is quiet. There 
are occasional good orders but they come at irreg- 
ular intervals and demand may therefore be char- 
acterized as rather spasmodic. Prices received 
represented a decline of but little more than 10 
percent from the maximum in force some time ago. 
Generally speaking, the market displays a rather 
better undertone in that it appears to have 
“grounded” around the present level. Orders for 
mixed cars are being received. Stocks of hardwood 
lumber are increasing somewhat and are variously 
estimated at 30 to 50 percent of normal. Export 
buying is small. It is generally expected that 
there will be material increase in demand within 
the next five or six weeks and that there will be 
a large volume of business early in September. 
Some members of the trade believe that with the 
return of buying, there will be some recovery from 
prices now obtaining. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, on urgent 
representation of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, is sending inspectors into the southern 
and eastern hardwood producing territory for the 
purpose of ascertaining (1) what the actual re- 
quirements of members of the association are in 
the way of empty cars, (2) to what extent their 
orders are being filled, and (8) whether they are 
actually receiving their pro rata of available cars. 

R. M. Carrier, head of the Carrier Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Sardis, Miss., and president of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and R, L. Jurden, managing director of the 





Penrod-Jurden Co., Memphis, will sail for Liver- 
pool Saturday, July 17. They are going to Europe 
to study lumber conditions abroad at first hand. 

John W. McClure, secretary-treasurer of the 
Bellgrade Lumber Co., will go to Europe July 31. 
He, too, will conduct an investigation of European 
lumber conditions as well as European lumber re- 
quirements. He will be accompanied by his father 
and one of the features of the trip will be a visit 
to the old home of the latter in Londonderry 
Ireland. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 13.—The hardwood market continues very 
quiet, with no buying or selling for the future. 
Mills are in a position where they really want 
orders, but orders are extremely scarce. Some of 
the mills are stocked up to a point that they may 
face weathered stuff before the movement be- 
gins. 

Manufacturers expected that regular users of 
hardwood would begin to start a movement to get 
ahead of the prospective freight advance, but 
this has not materialized. The consumers ap- 
parently take the stand that any advance in 
freight rates will effect all alike and they can 
pass it on. Speculation on the part of whole- 
salers and consumers has entirely ceased in this 
district. ? 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


July 12.—The lumber market, which for nearly 
five weeks has been soft in Indianapolis, showed 
considerable signs of strength during the last week. 
Southern pine and shingles, which had been on the 
toboggan during the last month, recovered and 
today all items, with the possible exception of 
lath, were stronger. Retail dealers are convinced 
that all grades of southern pine are due for about 
a $3 increase within the next week. 

Such grades of hardwood and cypress as were 
plentiful still show practically the same levels as 
had prevailed while other grades were sliding in 
price. Hardwood has remained firm. 

Steps now are being taken to relieve the car 
shortage here. For weeks it has been almost im- 
possible to get deliveries. Coal men and those 
interested in the sand and gravel industry have 
raised so much fuss that steps have been taken by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to relieve 
their anxieties. In the meantime the lumber in- 
terests, which were suffering just as acutely as 
the coal “operators, said little, but recently there 
has been a change in the situation. Other ship- 
pers and purchasers of raw material have raised 
such a rumpus that officials of the Indiana public 
service commission have gone to Washington to 
confer with officials of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to get some service for these in- 
dustries. 

Plans are being made for the construction of 
one thousand houses in Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
houses will be built under the direction of the 
Fort Wayne Chamber of Commerce to house the 
employees of the International Harvester Co., 
which is to build a tractor plant there. The 
buildings all will be sold to the employees on 
cost plus 10 percent basis. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 14.—Building took a slump here during 
June, the first month so far this year to show a 
loss. The decline in costs amounted to 30 percent. 
The total costs were $1,095,000, as compared with 
$1,576,000 in the same month last year. For the 
first half of this year costs were $7,380,000, which 
is 52 percent ahead of the same period of 1919. 

The annual outing of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change will be held within the next two or three 
weeks. The date and place have not yet been 
determined. 

The White Buffalos, an organization of leading 
men who have been prominent in Chamber of Com- 
merce activities, including a number of the lum- 
bermen, held an outing on July 9 at Point Abino, 
Canada, with an enjoyable program of sports. 

One of the first lumber cargoes of the season 
arrived here this week, the steamer Miztec bring- 
ing in 1,000,000 feet of white pine for Mont- 
gomery Bros, & Co. 

The state of the upper lake car supply is such 
that it is very hard to do business. Frank M. 
Betts, who is looking after the output of certain 
Wisconsin mills, says he may have to give up trade 
in that direction for a while unless there is an 
improvement. 

A. Conger Goodyear, president of the Goodyear 





FOR SALE 
Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Jerome Hardwoods 


Lumber Company 
JEROME, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 
ing. Oak. Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber 











LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
vos = — | Leg me — ae We 
andle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 


FLORIDA 
WE can help any Aud 


buyer who is ex- 
acting in quality, 
grades and values. 























Long and 
Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Try us. Tidewater 
Aycock-Holley Red Cypress 
Lumber Co. Gum otto 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORID 


Graham (Heard) Building [— Hardwoods 











We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 
ity, millwork and grades. 
Burton- Swartz 
Gopress CG, of Florida 
Perry, Fla. 





Cypress District 
Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. 
Correspondence Solicited. 














Cummer Cypress Co. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City i 

















East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN FLORIDA 











Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger - Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
| Do We Sell You? 


| Hammond Lumber Co., Lt 








HAMMOND (I. C. R. R.) La. 
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OR se of ROUGH peneeap 
Long Leaf im», Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu ) Lumber 


WESTLAKE 








Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 


Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 











TT [UMBER COMPANY 


Cera RUSTON, LA. 
rs Manufacturers of 


A? Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











Yellow Pine » 
Poitevent & Favre Long ee 
Mandel’ Lumber Piling 


Louisiana 





Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L.&L.&G. Bids. 





Lumber Co., left this week for a vacation trip to 
Cody, Wyo. 

M. M. Wall is taking a brief vacation from his 
office at the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., and 
making a motor trip to the Adirondacks. 

The embargo placed by the New York Central 
two weeks ago on eastbound shipments from this 
city was lifted this week, and freight is now 
moving into many yards eastward. 

Frank M. Hendricks, vice president of the Hen- 
dricks-Caskey Co., left last week for a two weeks’ 
buying trip to the white pine mills in Canada. 

H. A. Plumley, of the Hugh McLean Lumber 
Co., has gone to points in Canada for a two weeks’ 


vacation, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 12.—Altho building lumbers have not been 
as active during the last thirty days as had been 
expected, records of the city building inspector’s 
department show a value of $1,002,550 in June, 
in 365 permits, this being a gain of 107 permits 
over May, and a gain in cost of $648,900, as in 
May only 261 permits were issued, costing $353,650. 

In the hardwood trade business shows some im- 
provement, demand being better for kiln dried lum- 
ber, showing that consumers are buying close for 
hand-to-mouth use. There is also better inquiry 
for hardwoods and veneers, and flooring is im- 
proving. Collections are generally reported as 


better. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


July 13.—With lumber prices gradually reaching 
a more settled basis following a slackening of de- 
mand, buyers are manifesting greater interest in 
the market. 

Reports from the North continue encouraging 
as regards the labor situation. Early this week, 
Edward Moore, of the Menominee Bay Shore Lum- 
ber Co., Soperton, Wis., came to the free employ- 
ment office in Milwaukee to enlist men for work 
in the woods and mills. He said that his company 
is getting back practically all of the old employees 
who walked out May 3. In the Wabeno district, 
mills are generally operating day and night. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Moore, the local Timberworkers’ 
Union consented to call off the strike after the 





Business is rather quiet so far as new orders 
are concerned, tho most of the woodworking plants 
are fairly busy cleaning up old orders and taking 
care of the limited volume of new business show- 
ing up. Until residential building is resumed on 
something like a normal scale—and no one can 
say just when that will be—the demand for sash, 
doors and interior finish will necessarily be of 
rather limited proportions. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants continue to run on 
practically full time on orders taken months ago, 
but there is very little figuring being done and 
practically no demand at the present time for yard 
stock. What figuring is done now is for commer- 
cial buildings. Sales managers say that some of 
the dullness now can be attributed to the attitude 
of buyers on the price question, which has been 
unsettled by the lumber market. They say, how- 
ever, that changes so far in the material market 
do not warrant any revision in their list in favor 
of the buyer. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufac- 
turers are getting caught up on orders and owing 
to the light summer demand the situation has 
changed. Some new lists have been put out, 
making downward revisions in prices, but these 
are not marked changes and the situation for next 
fall and winter is still considered strong. Plants 
still have plenty of business to keep them running 
but have no accumulation of orders and it is found 
necessary to solicit some business. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing mills 
find the trade less active now than a year ago, 
tho nearby territory is helping to swell the volume 
to some extent. Many new dwellings are needed 
in the city, because of the expansion in industries, 
so improved trade is looked for. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) factories report a little ex- 
pansion of business, but not enough to justify re- 
sumption of full capacity operations. There are 
numerous prospects in the building line that seem 
certain of early development. Arrangements are 
in progress for the financial relief of building 
associations which found themselves short of funds 
to accommodate applicants for loans for construc- 
tion uses. If these are perfected, it is certain to 
result in more building, and especially the con- 
struction of more houses of modest proportions. 
Architects say they have more than enough plans 
in hand to occupy every mill to capacity until 
late in the fall, if only satisfactory terms of con- 
tract could be made. 


operators agreed to a 10 percent increase In wages, 
and is not insisting on the 8-hour day or recog- 
nition of the union to the sacrifice of the open 
shop principle by the employers. 


HYMENEAL 


BISHOP - DERRAH.— Miss_ Bertha Derrah, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Derrah, of Sop- 
erton, Wis., was united in marriage to William 
Bishop, of Seattle, Wash., at St. Ambrose 
church in Soperton on July 14. A wedding 
breakfast following the ceremony was attended 
by many friends of the young couple, including 
several prominent lumbermen, among whom 
were M. J. Quinlan, vice president and general 
manager of the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber 
Co., and H. E. McGrew, secretary-treasurer of 
that company. Mr. Bishop is foreman of a saw- 
mill in Seattle while the bride is a member of a 
lumbering family, her father being the dean of 
the employees of the Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Co., while four of her’ brothers are 
growing up in the business. The father has 
been employed by the company for thirty-six 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Bishop left at once for 
Seattle, where they will make their home. 


WHITAKER-MAGUIRE. Announcement has 
been made of the engagement of Miss Gail Ma- 
guire, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gail Maguire, 
of St. Louis, to Hubert Whitaker, manager of 
the Sterling Lumber & Box Co., of St. Louis. 
Miss Maguire is a granddaughter of the late 
John Maguire and a grand-niece of the late 
Father D. S. Phelan. She is a graduate of the 
Visitation Convent, of St. Louis. Mr. Whitaker 
is the son of Mrs. William Whitaker, of Hampo, 

-, and comes from a family of lumbermen. 


CARLSON-WATT. The marriage of Miss 
Edith Louise Watt, of Wayne, Par and Ray- 
mond Frederick Carlson, of Williamsport, Pa., 
took place at Cumberland, Md., Friday, July 9. 
Mr. Carlson is lumber inspector for his uncle, 
head of the C. F. Belter Lumber Co, 


KRIBS-HASELTINE. Miss Frances Gordon 
Haseltine and Frederick D. Kribs were waitoe 
at Hillsboro, Ore., June 29. The bride is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. Haseltine 
and a member of one of Portland’s oldest fami- 
lies. The groom is the son of Fred Kribs, well 
known lumberman of Portland, and associated 
with him in business. 





The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 
going along about as they have been of iate, with 
considerable quantities of material still on the 
way because of the unsatisfactory railroad situa- 
tion, but with the demands made upon them 
smaller than in the spring. Quotations on sash 
and doors are about where they have been of late, 
no further revisions having been made. Appar- 
ently the reaction has proceeded as far as it can 
well go with production cost as high as it is. 

The San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork 
plants report business fair. The demand for stock 
doors has fallen off at the door factories in the 
Bay Counties district altho there is some demand 
for specials. Door factories connected with the 
white and sugar pine mills have a fair eastern 
demand. Sash and door cut stock demand is fair 
but there is little stock on hand. Pine box shook 
production is about keeping up with the demand 
and the mills expect to be able to fill their quotas 
for the needs of the pine box distributers. 


OFFSHORE WEST COAST SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 10.—The steamship 
Deuel, of the Struthers & Dixon fleet, will sail 
from this port next Friday with 800 tons of 
creosoted fir paving blocks to be used on the prin- 
cipal thorofares of Manila, Philippine Islands 
Tests have demonstrated that the Seattle wood 
block is admirably adapted to the climatic condi 
tions of the Islands. The shipment on the Deuei 
is the last of an order of 2,200 tons of wood 
blocks sent to Manila. 

The Geary-type wood steamship Snoqualmie, of 
the National Oil Co., has been chartered by J. J. 
Moore & Co., of San Francisco, to take lumber 
to Sydney, Australia. 

The Nettleton Lumber Co. resumed cargo ship- 
ments July 2, by loading the steamship M. 8. Dol- 
lar at the West Seattle plant with 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber for Shanghai. The Dollar is the first 
ship to load there during five years. Three crews 
working three shifts loaded the cargo at the rate 
of 300,000 feet a day. 

The West Norranus will reach Seattle from San 
Francisco in a few days to complete cargo witli 
a large shipment of lumber and general freight. 
She will be used in the service established by the 
Shipping Board between Seattle and the River 
Platte. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


July 10.—The general market conditions exist- 
ing here today are, in a way, quite unsettled. It 
is felt that prices have reached the bottom and 
that they have again started upward. It is firmly 
believed that the present car shortage and the 
summer shutdowns have been mostly the cause, 
altho many of the shutdowns have been occasioned 
by lack of supply of cars to move the accumulated 
stock. This car shortage is again affecting this 
market in several ways. Northern producers are 
putting cargo stocks into this market very cheaply 
as it is said that the stock is not selling so readily 
in the northern part of the State. 

The retail yards here are doing well and much 
stock is going into dwellings. There was quite a 
shortage of houses of all kinds until just a little 
while ago and the shortage was attributed largely 
to the tourist population. During June five hun- 
dred frame dwellings were constructed and build- 
ing permits for that month were, in round num- 
bers, six and one-half millions of dollars. 

The general prices at this writing are as fol- 
lows: $8 over Rail “B” list on 2-inch dimension ; 
$10 over on 1l-inch boards; $30 over the list for 
vertical grain flooring; $25 over for slash grain 
flooring; and $25 over list for ceiling. Shingles 
are not being plentifully offered at present as 
several mills have been closed on account of the 
lack of cars. Shingles are selling wholesale in 
this market at about $5 for Extra *A* red cedars. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


July 10.—Building construction is keeping up 
quite well in this city and surrounding territory 
and heavy shipments of lumber are expected when 
California buyers become convinced that prices 
will not go lower. A number of large buildings 
are projected and the year’s record on construc- 
tion of wood buildings will make a good showing 
despite the high cost of materials and labor. 

There is no such thing as a market price on 
Douglas fir today in California, Reports from the 
North say the mills are holding for $8 over Rail B 
list on lumber that was $6 over a week previously. 
So many mills and camps are closed down that de- 
creasing stocks will tend to hold up prices. 

The domestic cargo price early in the year 
reached $40.50 base, List 7, delivered San Fran- 
cisco, and recently declined to $32.50 base. Sales 
were made last week at $31 base. Randoms have 
sold at $30 flat in southern California and from 
$28.50 to $31 flat, San Francisco. Northern mills 
have been catching up with their orders and ship- 
ping more or less unsold random to the California 
market to fill out cargoes. San Francisco whole- 
salers and mill representatives say, however, that 
southern California inquiries for fir lumber have 
suddenly improved, indicating that stocks have 
been depleted to a point where the yards will have 
to buy very soon. 

Redwood prices are holding firm, tho the demand 
is not very strong. Common is a little soft but 
the mills need stock for drying and there is no 
curtailment of production reported. The eastern 
demand is not very brisk, but there are indications 
of future improvement. Stocks at the California 
yards are véry low and buying will have to be 
resumed, as they are doing a fair business. In 
fact,. inquiries have improved, especially from 
southern California. Export inquiries are strong 
and clears are moving right along. 

White and sugar pine uppers are in fair demand, 
and there is no reason why prices should not be 
maintained. A shortage is expected after the fall 
demand opens up and the leading manufacturers 
are rushing production so as to accumulate some 
stock to carry into the winter if possible. Com- 
mons are a little bit slow, but there is not much 
dry stock of any kind unsold. Eastern shipments 
of new season stock have not got well under way 
yet and there are not many complaints as to lack 
of cars. The principal mills in California are well 
sold up on shop and are not worrying about lack 
of demand. The Red River Lumber Co. advanced 
prices, effective July 1, as follows. On No. 3 
clear and D select $3; C select and better, $5. 

Forest fires have caused considerable damage 
during the last week. Forest Supervisor F. J. 
Rotch states that sixty fires, attributed to light- 
ning, have broken out between the Tehachapi and 
the Oregon line, but have been extinguished. Dis- 
trict Forester Paul G. Redington, of this city, 
went to the Lassen forest to take charge of the 
large force of men that has been fighting a big 
fire that started on July 4 near the Lassen lava 
beds and threatened to reach the settlement of 


Cassel in the Hat Creek region. The fire is now 
well under control. A pilot in an air service 
plane rendered valuable assistance. Santa Cruz 
advices say that fires have been burning for two 
days between Keen and Zyante creeks. 

The Red River Lumber Co.’s white and sugar 
pine mill at Westwood is making a fine showing 
with four bands and two resaws. Another high 
record was established a few days ago when 745,000 
feet was cut with two shifts. If this amount were 
cut every day the monthly output would be about 
19,000,000 feet. Prices were advanced on some 
items in the upper grades, July 1. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is operating both red- 
wood mills at Scotia eight hours a day with a 
total output of 400,000 feet. While new eastern 
business is not coming in very rapidly there is a 
good volume of unfilled orders on hand and stocks 
are still diminishing rather than increasing. With 
a strong export demand, and prospects for a good 
fall trade in the East, there will be no accumula- 
tion of clear. Much of the common is being re- 
manufactured for the eastern market. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, the new head of the United 
States Forest Service, will pay a visit to San 
Francisco during the coming week for the purpose 
of meeting the California lumbermen. An in- 
formal meeting will be held in the New Call Build- 
ing, to be participated in by members of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, California Redwood Association and the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. The chief 
forester is expected to speak for the forest policy 
and, perhaps, give his views on fire protection. 

F. O. McGavic, representing the Western Pa- 
cific Lumber Co., a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania 
Door & Sash Co., of Pittsburgh, is now located at 
505 First National Bank Building, this city. Ma- 
chinery has been ordered for a planing mill and 
molding factory, which is to be erected at some 
convenient point in Nevada or California. White 
pine will be handled, principally, for the eastern 
market. 

E. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin 
Lumber Co., this city, reports the mill at Chiloquin 
operating with two 10-hour shifts and cutting 
100,000 feet a day. The box lumber is being 
shipped to the Dorris Lumber & Box Co.’s plant, 
which is operating at the rate of 40,000 feet daily. 

F. W. Tomes, of the National Redwood Co., and 
R. J. Long, of the American Redwood Co., this 
city, have returned from a trip to Gualala after 
inspecting the redwood timber and mill plants, 
which changed hands on July 1. The American 
Redwood Co.’s large timber holdings, redwood and 
pine, and sawmills have been transferred to the 
new owners, E. B. and F. W. Tomes, of Portland, 
Ore., who were the purchasers of the property on 
the Gualala River, in Sonoma and Mendocino coun- 
ties. An Allis-Chalmers bandsaw, and other ma- 
chinery is on the ground for the new electrically 
driven mill. 

C. E. DeWitt, manager of the R. J. Browne'Co., 
of Portland, is here on his way home from a 
month’s tour of Arizona and southern California. 
He has been investigating and checking up the 
lumber situation for his company, which is the 
domestic lumber end of the Pacific Export Lumber 
Co. He found the yards in the interior of Cali- 
fornia doing a pretty good business, with a fair 
amount of building, and apparently getting ready 
to replenish their depleted stocks. His company 
reports a great increase in California inquiries. 

A. R. Tipton, of the Roach & Musser Co., of 
Muscatine, Iowa, has been looking over the lum- 
ber situation in California. 

Wirth Tyttell, representing C. TytteH, whole- 
sale lumber dealer of Cincinnati, has just left for 
the Northwest, after looking over the California 
lumber situation. 

Ray E. Danaher, general manager of the Michi- 
gan-California Lumber Co., this city, has left for 
Chicago and eastern points. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


July 10.—Logging camps, closed down for the 
annual midsummer vacation period, July 1, will 
reopen generally from July 15 to 20. The reopen- 
ing will send back into the woods approximately 
four thousand workers. The majority of the camps 
are taking advantage of the closing period to effect 
repairs and extend logging lines. 

Mills here are running normally. The Blagen 
mill, Hoquiam, recently closed, will reopen shortly 
with full crews, officials of the company have 
announced. 

The first forest fire of the season occurred in 
the camp of the Humptulips Logging Co. July 8, 





N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southern Hardwoods 


Cypress shortleat Pine 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


eo Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 











Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


407 Imperial Bldg., Chicago 


312 So. Clark Street, 








The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA. 


YELLOW PINE [3?'oa°™ 





8. R. Johnston, Manager. 








MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Long and “Shortleaf 





Southern Pine 





We Specialize for the 
Retail Yard in 


High Grade Flooring,’ 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and other Dressed Stock 


Also Long ad Dimension 


Shortleaf 


Write us about your needs 


W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 709-11 First National Bk. Bldg. 








Wholesalers MONTGOMERY, ALA. 








~ 


Mr. Retailer: 


If it’s Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE. 


give us a chance to quote 
you. We specialize in 


FLOORING CEILING 
SIDING BOARDS 
DIMENSION 


We emphasize Quality an? Service. 


; W.L. Shepherd & Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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SouUTHERN HJARDWooDs 
A FEW ITEMS FOR QUICK SALE:— 


10 cars 1” L. R. Sycamore 
{ car 2” L. R. Sycamore 

8 cars 3” L. R. Sycamore 
2 cars 1” L. R. Cottonw’d 


Mound City, 
Illinois 


2 cars 1” C&B Sa 
10 cars 1” L. R. Soft Maple 
3 cars 2/2” L. R. S. Maple 
fear 3” L. R. Soft Maple 


The Herfdrix Mill & Lumber Cor, 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 





Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











Daily Capacity 


D. F. McCullough, Gen’l Mgr. 
125,000 Feet 


Columbus, Miss. 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORTLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


“COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


Columbus, Mississippi. 














Red Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 
Magnolia sticks and ready to 
White Oak: | inl orders att nee 
Red Oak licited. 

Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 











Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 





B. C. Godwin, Pres. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 


J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 








Orders Wanted on 


lcar 8/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
lear 6/4 Selects and Better Poplar 
2 cars 6/4 No. 1 Common Poplar 

3 cars 6/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
lcar 4/4 FAS Poplar, SND 

3 cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Poplar 

2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 


For particulars address, 


MERL LUMBER CO.™ME&RIDIAN, 














B aldwi n Hardwood 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 


ee. TOMAR 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. A SPECIALTY 











on the nearby Humptulips River. A force of 
seventy men, twenty of whom were sent out from 
the local office of the company, was rushed to 
fight the fire, which after two days of fighting was 
checked. Machinery and buildings of the camp 
were saved by fire furrows. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


July 10.—The mills in this district are all op- 
erating again after a few days shutdown for the 
Fourth of July. A number had intended to close 
indefinitely on account of the car shortage, but 
fortunately the car supply is much better than it 
has been for months, with the result that the mills 
are hopeful of clearing their docks of orders which 
for weeks have been piled waiting for cars. The 
log market continues firm, with a reported short- 
age of fir logs. The cedar market is still weak, 
with a surplus of logs on hand and little or no 
demand for cedar products. Lath and shingles are 
still off. The lumber market is firm with a tend- 
ency to strengthen in price a little, which is un- 
doubtedly caused by the possibility of an increase 
in freight rates as well as several large inquiries 
received by the mills during the last week. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


July 10.—Excepting the Weyerhaeuser plants, 
all the lumber producing plants at Everett have 
resumed cutting following a few days of idleness 
incidental to the Fourth of July shutdown, but 
with rather definitely fixed dates for again going 
on the non-productive list. Only one of the mills, 
that of the Walton Lumber Co., probably will 
continue operation steadily. The Weyérhaeuser 
Mills A and_B will be restored to the active list 
next Monday, with elimination of the night shift 
at Mill B, and Manager Wight stated the duration 
of this operation would be determined entirely by 
transportation and other factors. The Canyon 
mill is steaming along, but Manager Stewart 
stated definitely that operations would cease July 
20 for probably thirty days, during which some 
minor repairs would be made. Manager Poyneer, 
of the Ferry-Baker plant, announced that opera- 
tions would cease July 17 for an indefinite period. 
The Eclipse plant manager, Mr. Stuchell, said that 
company’s plans included suspension between Aug. 
1 and 15 for a period of six weeks or two months. 

Shingle mills here largely are inoperative, only 
two small plants being reported running. How- 
ever, managers of the larger mills expect to resume 
cutting about the middle of next week, to keep 
going so long as transportation makes operation 
feasible. There is a feeling of confidence among 
the shingle makers that the tendency of the week 
to stiffer prices will continue; that a continued 
upward turn of the market and a growing demand 
may be expected. They sense that there is a 
developing inquiry among consumers for shingle 
products for the autumn building activities. Real- 
izing there is no hope for bettered shipping facili- 
ties for the next two months, as the railroads will 
be swamped with the work of moving the crops, 
they, see in general conditions no reason why the 
fall trade should not be excellent, and believe that 
facilities for moving the product to market will be 
ample by the time the after harvest building cam- 
paign is developed. 

Conner & Bailey, distributing agents for several 
shingle producing mills, and who keep a finger on 
the market pulse, are confident that the fall trade 
will develop great proportions. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 10.—Philip Buehner, head of the Buehner 
Lumber Co., is chairman of the committee of lum- 
bermen chosen to work out a plan whereby freight 
cars may be impartially allocated to the various 
mills in the Willamette Valley, where the car short- 
age has proven a heavy burden on the industry 
for many months. The committee held a meeting 
this week and is now at work appraising the re- 
spective capacity of the different mills. Alloca- 
tion, it is supposed, will be based on the findings 
of this committee. It had been charged that the 
railroad company did not allocate the empty cars 
fairly, and when a hearing was held about two 
weeks ago before the public service commission 
the appointment of a lumbermen’s committee was 
suggested and acted upon favorably. 

The log situation in the Columbia River district 
is becoming such that some of the camps that have 
been shut down from July 1 may resume operations 
in a few days, altho it was planned to keep them 
down till Aug. 1 or later. A definite decision will 
be reached next week. Not a few camps, however, 
will remain idle at least another month. The 
ruling prices for fir at present are $18, $24 
and $30. 

O. F. Tipton, manager of the Allen-Murphy Lum- 
ber Co., successor to the O. R. Menefee Co., says 
that inquiries for fir are becoming stronger, as is 
also the fir market. / 


The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co, has 
chartered a Japanese steamer to load 3,400,000 feet 
of fir lumber here in August for China, according 
to local representative W. J. Kuhl. The cargo, will 
be furnished by the Beaver Lumber Co. and the 
West Oregon Lumber Co. The steamer Zgeria, 
now being completed here, will be dispatched by 
this company for Australia with nearly 2,000,000 
feet of fir. The company will shortly begin load- 
ing the Green Star steamer Argus with railroad 
ties for England. The cargo will be furnished by 
mills at Vancouver, Wash., and at Westport. 

R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was the speaker 
at the weekly luncheon meeting of the Pacific 
Shippers’ Association at the Chamber of Commerce 
July 7. Mr. Knott returned a few days ago from 
Washington, D. C., where he represented his asso- 
ciation at the hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upon the application of the 
railroads for increased freight rates. Mr. Knott 
left for Spokane, where he will represent the 
Craig Mountain Lumber Co., of Winchester, Idaho, 
at a hearing before Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Examiner Keene on the company’s petition 
for the Spokane rate, July 15. The company is 
now paying four cents over the Spokane rate. 

D. H. Durau, of Brown & Durau (Ltd.), Mel- 
bourne, Australia, was in Portland during the 
week and spent much of his time with G. W. Gates 
& Co. He is on the way to Europe. Mr. Durau 
said that he believes there is going to be an active 
demand for lumber from the Antipodes. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 10.—This was a quiet week among the 
mills and camps of northwestern Washington. 
Nearly all the camps and shingle mills were closed 
and few of them will resume running before August. 

New machinery is being installed by the Ana- 
cortes Lumber & Box Co. and the Morrison saw- 
mill at Anacortes. The Fidalgo mill, also owned 
by the Morrison interests, started running again 
this week as did the Morrison box factory. 

Delivery of shingle bolts to the Old Colony mill 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is now ac- 
complished by means of a quasi-Ford tractor on 
the company’s private railway. Superintendent 


Charles Brown says it does the work of five horses, 
delivering bolts from the logging camp to the 
mill. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 10.—Dimension at $6 to $8 off, with a 
steady to firm tendency thruout the list, is a fair 
indication of the fir market. The car shortage is 
extreme. A wholesaler who has kept closely in 
touch with the situation thruout the war and the 
succeeding interval observes that the Coast has 
not had an actual car shortage until the present 
moment—that the sufferers from restricted trans- 
portation merely thought they were in bad shape. 
During the immediate past they were accustomed 
to ask, say for ten cars and to receive eight— 
whereupon they made a great deal of noise; but 
now when a shipper asks for ten cars, he is likely 
to receive not more than one, coustituting a “real 
shortage.” 

Whatever may be the effect of cars on the fir 
market, a note of encouragement is being sounded 
from transportation circles, resolving the consen- 
sus into a prediction that the car famine will 
reach its lowest and most desperate state about 
Sept. 1, and from that instant forward the situa- 
tion will improve perceptibly until the supply 
once more reaches normal. At least five argu- 
ments are advanced as bearing upon an improved 
prospect. The first is the increase of wages for 
railroad employees, on the theory that the right 
kind of men will respond to better compensation, 
and that there will be an increase in efficiency. 
The second point is that the roads under private 
ownership will continue to improve, and that the 
mileage per car per day will be increased. The 
third point is that the roads will keep on receiv- 
ing the benefit of the present distribution system 
put into effect by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on the assumption that a good lesson will 
keep on producing good results. In the fourth 
place is the increasing supply of new equipment; 
and the fifth is the fact that Coast shippers realize 
as never before the necessity for closer codpera- 
tion’ with the railroads, making for fewer car re- 
quests, better loading, a smaller number of re- 
consignments, and so on. It is assumed that 
higher efficiency alone will improve yard condi- 
tions at least 30 percent. 

For the present production exceeds shipments, 
and shipments exceed sales—continuing a condi- 
tion which has persisted for three months. A 
close student of the market observes that “while 
a reversal is possible any moment, it is not prob- 
able for some months to come, from any informa- 
tion we can gather—and until some radical change 
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takes place an upward trend in lumber prices can 
not be expected.” 

For the week ended July 3, production by 118 
association mills was 66,064,931 feet, or 23 per- 
cent below normal, curtailment having been 
caused by the seasonal shutdown. New business 
totaled 51,088,337 feet, or 23 percent below pro- 
duction. For the first time in months business 
from transcontinental territory exceeded ship- 
ments of transcontinental orders. Shipments for 
the week totaled 59,834,688 feet, or 9% percent 
below production. Water shipments were unusual- 
ly heavy, totaling 19,250,659 feet, evenly divided 
between coastwise and offshore cargoes. The un- 
shipped balance of orders in the rail trade 
amounted to 6,501 cars; in the domestic cargo 
trade, 56,421,719 feet; in the export trade, 52,- 
114,486 feet. All in all, the figures cover vaca- 
tion week—there are few cars, and the market is a 
trifle stiffer. 

Lou C. Aston and V. C. Todd have incorporated 
as Aston & Todd (Inc.), and have opened whole- 


sale lumber offices at 515 Tacoma Building, 
Tacoma, Wash. Both parties are experienced 
lumbermen. Mr. Aston has spent fifteen years as 


a manufacturer and salesman, and understands 
Coast conditions. He has been sales manager for 
the Page Lumber Co. in this city. Mr. Todd has 
been on the Coast about a year, having come from 
Springfield, Mo. H. W. Craig, formerly of Van- 
couver, B. C., has become sales manager for the 
Page Lumber Co., having succeeded to the posi- 
tion vacated by Mr. Aston. 

Will BE. Howard, one of the best known and 
popular of Seattle’s wholesalers, has acquired the 
Drescher interests in the Chinook Lumber & 
Shingle Co., and will continue to operate the com- 
pany at the present headquarters, 915 White 
Building. Under the reorganization the officers 
are: President, Will BE. Howard; vice president, 
M. EF. Howard; secretary-treasurer, B. L. Howard. 
The company will specialize on shingles and special 
brands of shingles, 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


July 10.—Adelsperger & Conrad are closing a 
deal for the purchase of all of the balance of the 
Gardiner Mill Co.’s holdings in the lower Umpqua 
River country. The deal involves several hundred 
million feet of timber and a mill at Gardiner. 
The timber will be divided into units and sold to 
different companies which will operate separate 
mills. With this deal closed the last of the big 
holdings in the Umpqua River country will have 
passed into operative hands. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, has 
announced that the logging camps of the company 
at Lakeside and Black Creek will be kept closed 
down for an indefinite period. Transportation 
conditions and market conditions, it is stated, do 
not warrant taking out more logs at this time. 

The steamer Centralia has been secured to make 
trips from Umpqua River and San Francisco to 
earry lumber from the mill owned by C. McC. 
Johnson. On account of the car shortage trouble, 
the two other mills at Reedsport, the Winchester 
Bay Lumber Co. and the Reedsport Lumber Co., 
are building wharves preparatory to shipping by 
water. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


July 12.—The opinion expressed a few weeks 
ago that the bottom had been reached in the de- 
cline in prices of lumber was correct, as the weak- 
est items of shed stock are now showing an upward 
tendency. Orders for such stock are more plentt- 
ful. Special cutting demand is better. Car ma- 
terial orders are much more numerous and such 
material is very hard to buy. A great many of 
the small mills and some of the large ones have 
closed down indefinitely and a majority of the 
others still running regularly will either go on 
reduced time or close down, because they are 
unable to get cars. The car situation is now worse 
than ever. Yard and shed room has been extended 
by most of the mills. The lumber they have on 
hand has been sold and in most cases is past due, 
so they are not inclined to take on new business 
when they can not continue operating, because 
unable to move their cutting. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 138.—A decrease in both shipments and re- 
ceipts of lumber for June as compared with June 
of last year is shown in the report of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis. Shipments last 
month were 7,384 cars as against 10,657 in June, 
1919, a loss of 3,262 cars; while receipts last 
month were 9,647 cars as against 13,341 cars in 
June, 1919, a loss of 4,694 cars. 

W. P. Anderson, president of the Gideon-Ander- 
son Lumber & Mercantile Co., has gone to- Shore- 
ham, Minn., for a two weeks’ rest. : 

Box manufacturers of St. Louis were never so 
busy as now. There has been an exceptionally big 





demand for bottle boxes for the summer trade. 
The trouble has been that there has not been 
enough labor to take care of all the business that 
could be had. 

Henry A. Boeckeler, president of the Boeckeler 
Lumber Co., is in Colorado, where he has gone for 
a three weeks’ trip. 


ELIZABETH, LA, 


July 12.—Orders placed in this section for the 
week ending July 10 exceeded orders booked during 
the entire month of June, and prices show an 
advance of $1 to $5 a thousand. The demand for 
upper grades of flooring is particularly strong. 
Cars continue very scarce, with still no prospects 
of a better supply, consequently a number of the 
mills in this section are forced to further curtail 
production. The Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale, re- 
port the car situation as very severe and, inas- 
much as they have a very large stock on hand, 
they have been forced to run the mill only five 
days a week. 

The new mill of the Louisiana Sawmill Co., of 
Glenmora, La., expects to start sawing regularly 
on July 19. All machinery has been received and 
is now being installed. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


July 12.—Market conditions for the last week 
have shown improvement in regard to inquiries 
and quite a number of items have shown consid- 
erable strength in the last few days. On account 
of the serious car shortage, mills are going very 
slow in taking on new business and will book only 
such orders as are ready for shipment and can be 
moved promptly. A number of mills have closed 
down in the last two weeks owing to inability to 
move enough stock to meet payrolls. The mills are 
now receiving from 10 to 15 per cent of normal 
ear supply. 

Railroad timbers, decking and car siding con- 
tinue to lead in price, with finish showing more 
strength than for the last sixty to ninety days. 
Dimension and common boards are still rather 
quiet, but with the curtailment of production it 
looks as if the prices on these items may advance 
at an early date. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 10.—Business continues to drag in the 
North Carolina pine market, and while many mill- 
men are optimistic enough to feel that a change for 
the better will occur during the last of this month 
or the first of next, indications at present do not 
justify such a forecast. During the last three or 
four days inquiries have shown an increase, altho 
most of them call for low grade stock. There are 
quite a few mills who are sitting tight and have 
made no further reductions during the week. Many 
are frank to state they do not know just what to 
quote to get the business, as the variation in 
quotations is so large. Buyers from the North and 
East state they are being driven to use southwest- 
ern stock and air dried when it can be had because 
prices quoted by the kiln dried pine mills are so 
much out of line in comparison. Several of the 
sawmills and planing mills have shut down in this 
section for an indefinite period ; others are seriously 
considering doing so. The Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation has taken its salesmen off the road 
during July because prospects do not justify the 
expense of keeping them traveling. The railroad 
situation is still very bad, mills complaining bitterly 
of inability to get sufficient cars to take care of 
even rush orders. The roads in this section do not 
appear able to remedy the situation very much. 

There has been little demand for 4/4 edge box, 
culls and red heart. Box makers are getting little 
new business and are depending on small air dried 
mills now for supplies, which can be secured at 
much lower prices. Quotations on air dried are 
very much lower than kiln dried mills can sell for. 
The demand for box bark strips and stock box has 
fallen off again. Prices are being held by the large 
mills, but the small fry are taking business at the 
best price obtainable. Prices of rough kiln dried 
lumber are apt to be lowered unless the demand 
grows lively, but concessions will be small on the 
lower grades. There has been little demand for 
North Carolina pine flooring, ceiling and partition, 
and sales have been exceptionally small. Quite a 
few planing mills are now closed down “for re- 
pairs.” A number of inquiries are being received 
for roofers of all widths but even after making 
further concessions the kiln dried product is al- 


“ways higher than air dried and other stock. There 


is little building going on in this section and 
prospects for the immediate future are not bright 
unless the farmers and banks let loose lots of 
money received for crops recently harvested. Fur- 
ther concessions have been made on dressed stock 
but the results have been disappointing. 











Products 


The hard-headed busi- 
ness farmer invests his 
money where he is posi- 
tive of getting the prop- 











er returns on his invest- 


. K. Cupolas, 
O.K. Sun-Lite Windows and O.K. 
Non-Freezable Stock and Poultry 
Waterers. He énows that fresh air, 
sunlight and pure water are posi- 
tively essential to the raising of 
thrifty, profitable live stock and 
poultry. 


Sales Increase By 
Leaps and Bounds 


Dealers who formerly ordered in 
small quantities now order in car- 
load lots. Dealers who have the 
agency congratulate themselves— 
those who failed to secure it regret 
their lack of foresight. 


Take On the (5% Line NOW 


f we are not represented in your 
locality, grab your opportunity. 
Remember — you will be selling a 
ine that has been continuously 
and effectively advertised for 
years—a line that is well known 
to every farmer. And it is a line 
that, once sold, stays sold. The 
plan that was responsible for an 
increase of over 2,000 per cent in 
our business in only six years will 
increase your business in propor- 
tion. Write for it now. Post 
yourself on proven successful sell- 
ing method. 


Phillip Bernard Company 


1903 Floyd Avenue, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








Lewald & Co., 


Carpenter 
Aprons 


and 


Caps 


’ Best 


, for 
your 


medium 
line. 


Pleases Your Trade 


Co-operate with your 
dealers dividing the 
cost. 

Let us explain how 
you both benefit and 
quote price on quan- 
tity desired. 


500-2 S. Wells St. 
CHICAGO 

















“Keep on Sawing” 


This is théfWell known 


Buck Saw trade mark. 
It stands for good cloth Gloves and 
Mittens, made on a basis of quality, ser- 
vice and unequalled value. Insist on having 
Buck Saw Gloves and Mittens every time you buy 


PROGRESS MFG.CoO. 
RACINE, WIS. 
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PACIFIC COAST 








Vertical Grain 
Fir 
Stepping 


is only one of the big value, good selling 
products we manufacture for Eastern Dealers. 


When you want reliable lumber and a de- 
pendable source of supply, tie up to our 
plainly branded 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 
Straight or mixed car orders solicited 


| Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. ||| 
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Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


Spruce 
and Fir Lumber 


Cedar Shingles 


Rail Shipments 


over 3 transcontinental lines: 
N.P., C..M.& St.P.; and U.P. 


System. 
Mills, Factories and 


Grays Harbor Gen’l Sales Offices 


Waters, Commercial Co. 











MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Gis COAST LUMBER PRODUC ts 9 
EUGENE OREGON 


ANE County, Gregon (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim - 
ber to equal the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 

ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close proximity to 
ourmany mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. 
Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 
to call at our Eugene offices to get acquainted; Eu- 
gene is but a five-hour (and pleas- 
ant) ride from Portland. 


PROMPT MILL SHIPMENTS 
VIA ALL TRANSCONTINENTAL LINES 





LONG FIR JOISTS 
ano BIG TIMBER 


MILLS: 
Granite 
Falls, 
Wash. 


WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
vaRDS RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Minnesota H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ATLANTA, GA. 


July 12.—Hundreds of sawmills thruout the 
southeastern area have been compelled to close 
down within the last two or three weeks because 
of the existing embargo and the acute shortage 
of cars on all railroads operating in this section. 
No very serious effect is noted on conditions in 
the hardwood market in this locality, but south- 
ern pine prices are decidedly off, in some cases 
having taken a drop that is about 3314 percent 
off the prices on the market two months ago. And 
there is little possibility of conditions returning 
to normal and the mills operating again until the 
embargo is lifted entirely or cars are available 
for hauling lumber thru some sort of a modifica- 
tion of the present ruling. 

While building operations thruout the Southeast 
for the first six months of 1920 established new 
records in many communities, the embargo pro- 
hibits the use of cars for hauling building ma- 
terial and as a result construction is becoming 
decidedly inactive, which also has its effect on the 
lumber industry. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


July 12.—During the last week or ten days there 
has been a change in conditions surrounding the 
southern pine market in so far as dressed stock is 
concerned. Where there had been practically no 
demand whatever up to the time this change toov 
place, there is now some demand and evidence that 
the market on items of that class has reached the 
bottom. There is reasonable justification for the 
hope that the turn has come. While no onze looks 
for a large advance, or anything whatever ap- 
proaching a runaway market, the manufacturers 
and wholesalers expect a fair demand, and some- 
what better prices on yard and shed stock. Some 
special cutting business, railroad bills etc., are be- 
ing placed. Prices are about stationary. There 
has not been much recession this year in the sale 
price of this class of pine. 

The car situation is worse, if possible, than it 
ever has been. The opinion among manufacturers 
is that they have been discriminated against in the 
diversion of cars to other industries. Such diver 
sion has practically paralyzed the mills, and a large 
number are either shutting down, partly shut dow 
or are handling their product on overcrowde 
ramps at a tremendous expense. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 13.—There was some strength added to the 
southern pine market during the last week, altho 
there was little increase in the number of actual 
shipments. Inquiries were much more plentiful 
and they apparently came from all sections of 
the country. They were met with a firm market, 
manufacturers apparently having come to the con- 
clusion that they had reached the low level and 
would make no further concessions to get busi- 
ness. 

Small lot shipments are comparatively plentiful, 
indicating that yards are at their low level so far 
as stocks are concerned and are forced to fill 
in with greater frequency than for some time. 
There have been a few mills closed down on ac- 
count of having their stocks well up, but some 
intimate that they will probably start up again at 
an early date on account of the added strength 
shown during the last few days. 

There is no buying for export and it is not ex- 
pected here that that class of trade will open 
up before September. The recent demoralized 
freight market has caused buyers on the other 
side to speculate on getting some benefits out of 
the next tieup of ships following the coal trouble. 
None of these ships seem destined to reach the 
yulf and exporters are suffering no uneasiness on 
that score. 

There has been some improvement in the car 
situation, altho deliveries are spotted. Logging 
conditions are excellent and the mills in opera- 
tion are having no difficulty in keeping their booms 
filled. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 12.—A review of the local building permit 
statistics for the first half of 1920 reveals a highly 
unsatisfactory situation with respect to local home- 
building. Tho it was estimated, about the first 
of the year, that between five and six thousand 
new dwellings were needed to house the city’s 
increased population, the permits issued from Jan- 
uary to June inclusive show that only 263 covered 
construction of residence buildings, the valuation 
being $1,601,250. Permits for all purposes num- 
bered 778, value $5,564,433. 

A measure passed by the Louisiana legislature 
at the session closed last Thursday prohibits the 
use of improved State highways by trucks or trail- 
ers with steel tires or by tractors with cleated 


wheels, and that permits must be secured from 
the parish police juries before logging trucks may 
use the State highways, and that such permit shall 
be issued only when bond is given to make good 
any damage. 

V. B. Hayslip, a retail lumberman of Alexandria, 
La., was seriously injured this afternoon when the 
automobile in which he was riding was struck by 
a train at Sipe Spur, four miles north of Alexan- 
dria. The report holds out hope of his recovery. 

The new sawmill plant of the L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Co. at Cedar Lake, north of Biloxi, has 
been completed and placed in operation, its re- 
ported capacity being 65,000 feet daily. 

Yazoo City, Miss., reports the sale of the Delta 
Cooperage Co., of that city, to the Chickasaw 
Cooperage Co., of Memphis, the deal being consum- 
mated by J. L. Welford and J. Burns, of the latter 
concern. The Delta company was owned and 
operated by E. E. Bean prior to its sale to the 
Memphis company. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 13.—Aside from a little further strength- 
ening of southern pine prices, there has been no 
marked change in the Pittsburgh lumber market 
within the last week. Wholesalers are unable to 
point out any considerable improvement in the 
situation at present but they declare the bottom 
has been reached as to lumber prices, with no 
further reductions of any consequence to be 
expected for a long time. 

The general strike of the building trades crafts- 
men has begun to break, the bricklayers having 
virtually accepted a proposition whereby they will 
return to work. This will get some building 
operations under way and is certain to have an 
indirect influence for good upon the lumber 
market. 

Few transit cars of lumber are in sight. Rail- 
road transportation continues in a deplorable 
state, shippers encountering many disappointments 
and delays. The withdrawal of some mills from 
the market has had a tendency to strengthen de- 
mand here and bring about more firmness in 
prices. ; : 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


July 12.—Local shippers were notified by the 
New York Central Railroad today that the re- 
strictions imposed on shipments over its lines 
to eastern points several weeks ago, have been 
relieved to the extent that the railroad will now 
receive consignments of freight for delivery to 
points on its lines.. The embargo against accept- 
ing shipments for consignment to points’on other 
lines is still in force. 

Shippers say that the action of the railroad in 
partly raising the embargo will go a long way 
toward relieving local industries that have been 
operating on a limited basis on account of the 
shortage of cars for shipments over the Central. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. today placed in 
operation what the company considers the most 
modern shaving shed in existence. The building 
was erected to replace the one recently destroyed 
by fire. The press room has been equipped with 
three presses and the capacity of the old build- 
ing greatly increased. The structure is so ar- 
ranged that the pressed bales of shavings can be 
conveyed from the presses to cars for loading or 
to the storage platform. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 12.—Altho the local lumber business has 
been slow with most wholesalers during the last 
week, it seems safe to say that the bottom has been 
reached and the market is slowly bettering. Prac- 
tically all the transit cars have been absorbed, and 
the needs of those who had to have money have 
been cared for by sacrifice sales so that the busi- 
ness is now on a fairer basis. Several of the 
heavy purchasing industrials and the railroads are 
buying as they have not been for many weeks, 
and the retail yards in this city and the surround- 
ing towns have been and are busy on expansion 
and addition and repair work and find that they 
can sell about as much lumber as they can get 
without the building of new houses and factories. 

A lot of lists still come in here from some mill 
points, and some of them are quoting low prices, 
especially on North Carolina pine, but it is to be 
noted that when some of the offers have been 
accepted the wire has come back that the lumber 
has been sold, but that the mill will be glad 
to fill the order as soon as possible at $2 or more 
higher. This has happened a number of times 
within the last few days on lumber that has been 
offered here for thirty days previous. The yards 
have little or no business ahead, but most of: them 
find enough business as each day comes along to 
keep them busy. The strike is still on in the mill 
and cabinet trade and that line of business is get- 
ting further behind. Both sides are still holding 
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out, but some of the men are drifting back to work. 
There is a united stand being taken here among 
the contracting builders against the striking car- 
penters. It is proposed to close down for a week 
if the men have not come back a week from now, 
and if they have not reached an agreement at the 
end of the shutdown week, then the builders will 
take a solid stand for the open shop and begin 
hiring entirely new forces. 

The demand for the hardwoods is strong enough 
to keep surplus stocks from accumulating and 
prices are generally firm. White pine prices are 
firm on a rather steady demand because of low 
stocks. The spruce market is the same as the white 
pine. Hemlock is still scarce and prices are high, 
as stocks as far from normal yet. Cypress is 
firm on small shipments. Longleaf pine is stronger 
in bill timbers and the better grades, while the 
lower grades are less in demand but show less 
weakness. Some items of North Carolina pine 
have shown strength, but some are still offered 
freely. Shingles are slow in demand and weak in 
price, but lath are in a little better demand and 
prices are holding. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of this city, July 8, a resolution 
was adopted favoring the opening and grading of 
Spring Garden Street from the river west, so that 
the present grade from the piers could be avoided. 
This was advocated in order to maintain “the 
greatest fresh water front in the United States of 
America.”” Members also favored all the recommen- 
dations in referendi 31 and 32 of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

The July meeting of the Philadelphia Lumber- 
men’s Golf Club has been postponed from Wednes- 
day, July 21, to Thursday, July 22, at the Old 
York Road Country Club. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 12.—Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, last week 
entertained two lumbermen from abroad. One of 
them was W. H. Flatau, of Flatau, Dick & Co., 
timber agents and brokers of London, who had 
arrived in the United States only a short time 
before to make an inspection tour thru the lum- 
ber manufacturing sections of the Southwest in 
order to find out for himself just what the state of 
the industry is. He left last Thursday for Mem- 
phis. F. L. S. Tayler, of Bryce, Jr.. & Jellie 
(Ltd.), Bristol, Liverpool and London, stopped 
in Baltimore on his way back from a visit to the 
producing areas in the South, Southwest and 
other sections, preparatory to taking the steamer 
for home. He had been here studying conditions 
for more than a month and returned with the con- 
viction that stocks everywhere are decidedly small 
and that a material decline is not to be looked for. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


June 13.—There is a tendency toward improve- 
ment and -the best posted market observers are of 
the opinion the lowest prices have been recorded, 
and are on the upward swing. It is very mani- 
fest that manufacturers and wholesalers have be- 
come thoroly convinced that offering concessions 
is bringing little, if any, new business. It was 
found that shading prices simply resulted in 
making a market for the next competitor to meet. 
This brought about a fictitiously low level. The 
last few days have seen a small volume of orders 
placed at prices several dollars over last week’s 
figures. Quotations from many mill sections have 
stiffened considerably, and with the reported 
closing down of mills unable to meet competition 
on the existing price basis and the higher figures 
asked by Pacific coast shippers, the market is in 
a more stable position than last week. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 13.—The lumber trade here continues to 
show improvement in general, tho buyers appear 
to be doing considerable waiting so far as hard- 
woods and redwood are concerned. Demand for 
southern pine and fir is much better than ten days 
ago and the increased interest of buyers also has 
extended to cypress and western pines. Sales 
managers now believe that the market has taken 
a definite upturn to demand and wholesalers look 
at it the same way, proving their belief by hav- 
ing placed orders for considerable lumber at the 
lowest prices the market offered and still. being 
in the market for stock. 

Country trade has been especially good the last 
ten days and many country retailers have come to 
town personally to look over the market. As a rule 
these retailers forsee a very good fall season, es- 
pecially those from the wheat belt. The wheat 
harvest is closing south of the Nebraska line. The 
yield has been unexpectedly large this year, the 
price will be high, the railroads are getting the 
remainder of the old crop out of the way, the 


country banks are getting loans cleared up and 
in general the situation is turning out well. The 
result will be, the country dealers say, that there 
will be much building done on the farms this fall 
and considerable in the country towns. So far 
as city trade is concerned, builders appear to be 
much more concerned about the cost of labor than 
about the cost of lumber, and are holding back 
a great deal of construction work. 

The ground occupied by the T. R. Early Lumber 
Co., at Seventeenth Street and Brooklyn Avenue 
has been bought by the Kansas City Hardwood 
Lumber Co., which will shortly occupy it. The 
Early stock has been taken over by the various 
yards in Kansas City and now is being closed out. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 14.—Mills in northern Minnesota are grad- 
ually coming around to normal production of pine 
lumber. While two or three mills are still down, 
the others now are running day crews at least, 
and more and more old operatives are coming back 
to work on the basis of a 10-hour day. 

Harry J. Miller, Seattle wholesaler, was here 
last week after an eastern trip which included a 
visit to his son, attending school at Andover, 
Mass. 

F. H. Henry, well known retail dealer of Belle 
Plaine, Iowa, was here with his wifé last week on 
their way to western Canada. They planned to 
do some sightseeing and he also will look over 
some business interests out there. 

N. A. Webster, of Waucoma, Iowa, son of C. H. 
Webster, of the Consumers Independent Lumber 
Co., was here the other day with his wife on an 
automobile trip which extended to Duluth and 
other northern points. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., was here last week on his 
way home from the East, where he attended com- 
mencement exercises at Yale and visited various 
lumber markets. He visited here with Arthur 
Hawksett, the company’s representative in this 
market. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


July 12.—The authorized capital of the Central 
West Coal & Lumber Co., of Columbus, has been 
increased from $250,000 to $500,000. The capital 
will be used to enlarge the business and to extend 
the lumber operations in the West Virginia field. 
The company recently established a branch office 
for the lumber end of the business in the Robson- 
Prichard Building, Huntington, W. Va. The office 
is in charge of W. E. Morgan. 

During June the Columbus building department 
issued 288 permits for buildings estimated to cost 
$1,039,495: as compared with 338 permits and a 
valuation of $648,660 in June of 1919. For the 
first six months of the year the department issued 
1495 permits having a valuation of $5,695,200; as 
compared with 1662 permits and a valuation of 
$2,719.740 in the corresponding period in 1919. 

E. C. Callanan, who has been a salesman em- 
ployed by the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., has been 
made assistant in the sales department of the com- 
pany. He is an official of the Ohio Association of 
‘Retail Lumber Dealers and well known in lumber 
circles. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


July 14.—While the wholesale trade in lum- 
ber is quiet, the retail yards and the sash and 
door and interior finish plants here report a notice- 
able improvement in inquiry for materials re- 
cently. Those operators assert that they are 
figuring on more bills for lumber and millwork to 
be used in the erection of moderate priced houses 
than for some weeks and hopes are entertained 
that a substantial building program will be car- 
ried thru during the fall months. The breaks 
in quotations in southern and Washington lum- 
ber and dimension stuff, and the lower figures 
made in the last list issued by Northwest lumber 
operators have aroused more interest in new 
construction. The opinion that quotations on 
western and southern woods have struck low levels, 
and that a firming up in their market is per- 
ceptible, has materially helped to improve senti- 
ment and bring about confidence that had been 
lacking up until recently. 

Lumber is steadily going forward by water from 
here to Lake Erie ports on orders booked during 
the winter and early spring months. Fears re- 
garding cancelations are being entertained in some 
quarters. 

A petition has been filed by Alger, Smith & Co. 
with the Minnesota railroad and warehouse com- 
mission, asking for permission to abandon the 
Duluth & Northern Minnesota railroad which runs 
between Knife River and Cascade Lake a distance 
of ninety-nine miles. The claim is made by J. W. 
Bayly, vice president of the company, that it runs 
thru a sparsely settled district and that it is not 











(Capital and Surplus,$1,200,000.00) 


Carstens&Earles 
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Pioneer Shippers of 
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Western 
HEMLOCK 


presents stronger and stiffer pro- 
perties than the Eastern species 
and is therefore proving a popu- 
lar construction wood. 


We manufacture it in the items 
for which it is naturally suited 
and can give you big values in 


Boards, Shiplap, 
Dimension _ 
and Lath 


Get acquainted today with our 
facilities for supplying Douglas 
Fir, Western Spruce, Western 
Hemlock and Red Cedar. 


J-E-MORRIS-LUMBER-00- 
Oper agente 


SEATTLE. WASH. 


J.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 


SSEATTLE,.WASH 
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™~ earning operating expenses. Objections to the 
proposal to abandon the road have been made by 


settlers. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


July 13.—Prices are stronger than last week 
and the opinion here is that they will continue so. 
The lumbermen here see indications that building 
business will be big this fall. Country business in 
this territory is opening up now in good shape. 
The market is up about 10 percent and quotations 
are stronger. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


July 18.—The shingle mill of the Mellen. Cedar 
Co. began running this morning after having been 
shut down since the beginning of the strike, May 
<4 3. <A piece scale has been put into force and bon 

men will all be put to work on that basis. en 
The Atlas Sail: Co. Finch, general manager of the company, was in 
SEATTLE, WASH. | Mellen from Duluth last week and perfected ar- 

| rangements to get the mill started. 

Manager E. J. Gillouly and Supt. J. B. Nordby, 
of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., returned Sat- 
urday evening from a four-day automobile trip 
thru northern Michigan inspecting lumber plants. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


July 12.—The way in which trade activity is 
holding up, in spite of the various factors which 
might be expected to produce a dull market, is 
rather remarkable. Most Toronto wholesalers 
state that June was one of the best months they 
ever had. Prices for British Columbia fir have 
recently advanced by $3 a thousand. An increase 
of about 50 cents a thousand is also reported in 
the price of shingles. Southern pine importations 
into Ontario have almost reached the vanishing 
point. White pine is still in exceptionally good 
demand and prices are very firm. Shipments of 
pine to the United States are handicapped by an 
embargo which prevents it from being sent to North 
Tonawanda or Detroit. Hemlock has been rather 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in mony or ae cars 
of Fir ane, oes drop sid ing, ceiling, di- 
mension and lumber—Hemlock boards, 
shiplap—Cedar Siding and 


“RITE-GRADE” RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Try our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS—there’s none better. 


John D. Collins white Building 


SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. 7 
ees 














Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER | 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES | 
Straight or Mixed Cars. | 
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Remember! “Buehner” Spruce is worth more! 


STRAIGHT CARS 


Fioering quiet. There is an encouraging breadth to the 
Drop Siding inquiries that are being received, both locally and 
Timbers for export. Reports from Canadian and United 
Dimension States railroads are to the effect that they will 


Shingle 


Boards and Shiplap soon be buying large amounts of material. 


FIR AND SPRUCE 


Also MIXED CARS of above 





prices have been withdrawn and the mills have 
not as yet given out the new prices. 

The situation in connection with the Govern- 
ment’s sales tax, as applied to retail lumber yards 
and planing mills, has now become so complicated 
that the department of customs and inland revenue 
has arranged for a conference on the subject at 
which the lumber ‘interests will be present. The 
meeting will take place on July 20 at Ottawa. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


July 10.—General conditions in the lumber 
industry in British Columbia are not discouraging, 
tho the market is not all that might be desired 
and labor troubles are not absent. These condi- 
tions are more apparent on the Coast. In the 
interior of the Province, more satisfaction pre- 
vails and there nearly all the mills are operating. 
Disagreements on the labor question have resulted 
in the closing down of the plant of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. at New Westminster, the 
largest mill in the province, and of the logging 
camp of the Munn & Kerr Timber Co., one of the 
largest operators. 

On the other hand, domestic demand is improv- 
ing and further inquiry is coming from overseas 
points, and it is concluded that things are again 
on the up grade. There has been a little better- 
ment in the price of shingles, tho operation of 
shingle plants is by no means general yet. 

There has been no decrease in the price of logs, * 
altho one or two cases are reported of departure 
from the association’s quotations. Cedar has not 
been quoted for some time, which means that it 
sells according to the necessity of the buyer. 

The box manufacturers of British Columbia 
have organized as a section of the British Columbia 
division of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and have elected the following officers: 
R. B. Sharpe, of the Pacific Box Co., Vancouver, 
chairman; W. B. Mitchell, of the Cameron Lumber 
Co., Victoria, vice chairman; D. Lloyd-Jones, 
Kelowna Sawmills Co., vice chairman Okanagan 
district; H. C. Airth, Brunette Sawmills Co., 
chairman export committee; P. J. Murphy, B. C. 
Manufacturing Co., chairman local committee; J. 
H. McDonald, B. C. Manufacturing Co., treasurer ; 
Hugh Dalton, secretary British Columbia branch 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, secretary. 









BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Gordo—J. R. Bell has removed 
to Selma, Ala. 

COLORADO. Burlington—Abbott & Abbott, 
succeeded by Esch Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Douglas—Empire _ Censtruction 
Co., changed name to Douglas Novelty Co. 

ILLINOIS. Douglas, Gilson and Yates City— 
The lumber yards in these places formerly 
owned by the Midland Lumber Co., of Free- 
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port, Ill. oe a = to the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., of Dallas ~" 
PORTLAND, OREGON Murrayville—H. E. Million is reported to have 
Lumbermens Building sold out. 
We Specialize in all kinds of IOWA. Conrad—The Randall & Price ele- 


vator and lumber business has been purchased 
by the farmers of the community and will be 
operated as a codperative business. 

KANSAS. wg og Fes | Jo Lumber Co., suc- 
ceeded by Paul W. Light & Co. 

MICHIGAN. hice A, a reported 
to be about to sell his mill to J. E. Kocha. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—Reilly jg Freee a Co., 
succeeded by the North End Lumber Co. 

St. Paul—L. F. Schultz Lumber Co., succeeded 
by West End Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—J. L. Woodward 
and Homer Guess have purchased an interest 
in the J. A. Carroll Lumber Co. 















FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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MISSOURI. Kansas City—Saunders-Turner 
Lumber Co., changed name to Turner Lumber 
& Investment Co., incorporated, with capital of 
MANUFACTURING $500,000. 





St. Louis—Beckers-Behrens-Rehinquist Lum- 
ber Co., changed name to Central Lumber Co, 

MONTANA.  Fairview—Alling Mercantile & 
Lumber Co., sold lumber yard. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. he ay gy Me eg 
Bros., succeeded by R. I. Sugden & Son. R. C 
Sugden will have charge of sales, yard and mill. 

NEW YORK. New York—German & Beckley, 
changed name to W. S. Beckley, jr. (Inc.). 

OHIO. Columbus—J. E,. McNally Lumber Co. 
takes over business of J. J. Snider Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Houston—Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., changed name to Boykin Lumber Co. 

Matador and Roaring Springs—. G. Me- 
Adams Lumber Co., succeeded by Echols-Can- 
naday Lumber Co, 

VIRGINIA, 


Douglas Fir Oregon: 
West. Hemlock Spruce 


¢ with a combined daily capacity of 700,000 feet, 
| are at your service when you send your orders to 







Brix Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, for OREGON 
Pacific Coast Forest Products 

Minneapolis Office, 
sot its, yay Exhnge Buln 
Members Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 










Lumber Yard has been sold. Newport News—Newport News 





suc- 


North Tazewell—Geo. P. Hall & Co., 
ceeded by Federal Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Kendall—Olympia interests 
headed by L. Vaughan have bought the new 
sawmill and shingle mill built by the Allied 
Lumber Co. near here. The sale includes 30,- 
000,000 feet of standing fir and cedar. 

Raymond—People’s Retail Lumber Co., which 
has been handling retail lumber sales for Ray- 
mond mills, has gone out of business and the re- 
tail sales will be handled by the mills direct. 

Seattle—Will E. Howard has bought the en- 
tire stock of the Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co. 

Winlock—J. A. Veness Lumber Co. asks dis- 
solution of company. 

WISCONSIN. Clayton—Scheuneman Lumber 
Co., sold to Inter-State Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—McGowan-Foshee 
Mill Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

FLORIDA, Caryville—Henderson-Waits Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital to $1,000,000. 

GEORGIA. a a Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $40,000. 

IDAHO. Arco—Arco mil & Building Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,0 

INDIANA. sl ty Co., 
increasing capital from $10,000 to $50,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Holly Ridge L 
or Co., increasing capital from $350,000 to $800,- - 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—John FE. White 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; gen- 
eral lumber business, East Hamburg Street. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—J. J. Walsh Co., 
incorporated; capital, $150,000; to manufacture 
auto bodies. 

Worcester—Caswell-King Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; to manufacture caskets, 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Alton V. Grigg Lum- 

er Co., incorporated. 

MINNESOTA. Stockton—Farmers’ Co&pera- 
tive Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; retail 


lumber. 
MISSOURI. St. Louis—United Table Manu- 
incorporated; capital, $12,000. 


facturing Co., 
St. Regis—Mercer Wilkinson Co., 


MONTANA. 
incorporated. 
McLean—Norwood Lumber Co., 


NEBRASKA. 
incorporated. 
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NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Retail Lumber & 
aa Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,- 

Buffalo—Buffalo Sash & Door Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; manufacture 
sash and doors. 

Freeport—Freeport Mill & Building Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $60,000. 

Manhattan—Dykes Lumber Co., 
capital from $30,000 to $100,000. 

New Rochelle—New Rochelle Coal & Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $150,000 to $400,000. 


increasing 


New York—Manhattan Millwork & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $12,000. 
ew York—Tremont Lumber Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, $50,000. 

OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland Screen & Vesti- 
bule Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 
Cleveland—Olympic Millwork Co., 

rated; eapital, $25,000. 

Jefferson—Jefferson Wood Products Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

Pleasant Corners—Pleasant Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000; to deal in lumber. 

OREGON. Eugene—Alsea River Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $1,500,000. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—Jackson Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

TEXAS. Floydada—Echols-Cannaday Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

El Paso—El Paso Sash & Door Co., increas- 
ing capital from $200,000 to $500,000. 

Woodville—Richards & Sparger, incorporated. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Gerou & Meredith, in- 
corporated; retail lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Malot—Malot Mill Co., in- 
corporated. 

Raymond—Raymond Holding Co.,_ incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000,000; organized by C. L. 
Lewis, of the Raymond Lumber Co., E. E. Case 
and . Cram, 

Seattle—Oregon Pine Box & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $300,000. 

Seattle—Curran Airplane Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, capital, $100,000. 

Seattle—Western Airplane Co., incorporated; 
capital, $150,000. 

acoma—Tacoma Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Spring Creek 
Lumber Co., incorporated: capital, $500,000. 

Huntington—Ritter Hardwood Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $300,000. 

Huntington—Pond Ford Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000; plant near Madison. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Johnson- Wilcox 
Hardwood Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—Half a million feet of 
lumber burned at the Coldwater mill, twenty 
miles from Milton, Santa Rosa county, when 
the plant was destroyed recently. 

Key West—Key West Box Factory lost two 
large sheds filled with cedar and other lumber 
by fire recently; loss $60,000, partly insured. 

ILLINOIS. Franklin Grove—C. F,. Hussey & 
ul lumber yard destroyed by fire; loss $75,- 


incorpo- 


KANSAS. Florence—Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
fire loss; yard practically destroyed. 

KENTUCKY. Pikeville—Builders’ Supply Co., 
loss by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Pollock—Iron Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire. 

MAINE. Ellsworth—Fred Tinker, loss by fire 
in lumber mill; $8,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Newtonville—Strangman 
Lumber Co. suffered a severe loss and the 
Bashley Lumber Co. a small loss in a fire which 
destroyed about $200,000 worth of property here. 

MISSOURI. Maplewood—Blocker Toy Manu- 
facturing Co., loss by fire. 

MONTANA. Kalispell—The lath mills of the 
Baird-Harper Lumber Co. at Lake Five burned 
to the ground on July 4. Partly insured. 

NEW JERSEY. East Newark—Newark Lum- 
ber Co., fire loss. 

OREGON. Dallas—Willamette Valley Lum- 
ber Co., fire loss of $100,000. Main building de- 
stroyed; will be rebuilt at once. George T. Ger- 
linger head. of company. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—James Ritchie 
& Son, loss by fire, $60,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Rockwell Lumber 
mill at Charleston damaged by fire to extent 
of about $5,000; mill and machinery damaged. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Millerton—James Rob- 
inson lumber mill destroyed by fire; loss, $75,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Brewton, Drewy and Myrtle- 
wood—Gernert Bros. Lumber Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., recently started sawmills. 

ARKANSAS. Elaine—Delta Lumber Co. re- 
cently began operations; circular- mill cutting 
25,000 feet of hardwood lumber a day; owns 
about 15,000,000 feet of timber; G. S. Remow, 
eg manager; Robt. M. Rowe, manager of 
Sales. P 
‘ Proctor—W. E, Elder recently began sawmill- 
ng. 








CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Plymouth 
— Co. opened an office; lumber manufac- 
uring. 


FLORIDA. Eustis—C. W. Williams has 
started a sawmill. 
MISSISSIPPI. Natchez—Henry Young re- 


cently started a stave mill here. 

Yazoo City—Chickasaw Cooperage Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn., recently began operations here. 

NEW YORK. New York—Eitzen-Touart Co., 
opened an office at 110 West 40th Street; head- 
quarters, Pensacola, Fla. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Shelby—Hopper & 
Hamrick have begun a planing mill and retail 
lumber business. 

OHIO. Columbiana—Columbiana Planing Mill 
& Cider Press, recently began. 

OREGON. Eugene—Alsea River Lumber Co.; 
began sawmilling. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Kinzua—Central Pennsyl- 
vania Lumber Co. recently began operations 
here; headquarters, Williamsport. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Denmark—Denmark 
Veneer Manufacturing Co.; new concern. 

TEXAS. Vernon—K. E. Beaver Rig & Lum- 
ber Co.; new concern. 

VIRGINIA. Leesville—J. W. Sanders Lum- 
ber Co., recently began sawmill. 

WASHINGTON. Grand View—Standard Lum- 
ber Co., of Spokane, recently started operations 


here. 

Seattle—Columbia Valley Lumber Co. opens 
wholesale yard at 4100 Iowa Street. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Cloverlick—A. D. Neul, 
Son & Co., beginning operations about Aug. 1. 
J. O. Carey, superintendent. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Fayette—The Brown Lumber Co. 
is extending its logging road. 

FLORIDA. Delico—J. H. Long is erecting a 
mill; capacity, 25,000 feet. It is rumored that 
a railroad will be built connecting the mill with 
timberlands 12 miles away. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Organola Cor- 
poration, recently organized to manufacture a 
small musical instrument similar to a pipe or- 
gan, encased in a cabinet a little larger than 
that of the ordinary phonograph, will remodel 
a factory purchased in this city. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Shelby—Hopper & 
Hamrick will erect a plant and lumber yard to 
be opened in about a month. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The O. B. Williams 
Co. is erecting a sash and door plant addition, 
costing $55,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Deanville—The Central 
Lumber Co. is building an addition to its plant. 

Fairmont—The Southern Pine Lumber Co. 
has purchased the holdings of the Marion Plan- 
ing _ Co. and will enlarge and modernize the 
plant. 


WISCONSIN. Green Bay—The Northern Pa- 
per Mills Co. will build a one-story addition, 
80 by 120 feet. 

Horicon—The Van Brunt Manufacturing Co, is 
enlarging its factory, including the installation 
of dry kilns. 

Manitowoc—The Peerless Furniture Co. has 
leased a factory building and is installing ma- 
chinery for making small articles of furniture. 

Medford—Local capital is organizing a com- 
pany which will erect and operate a veneer mill 
at Butternut, Wis. 

Milwaukee—The Seaman Body Corporation is 
erecting a new plant costing about $1,250,000 
including dry kiln and wood storage building, 
100 by 184 feet, a power plant, 50 by 100 feet 
and other structures. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 13.—The Sevierville Tan- 
ning Co., a new organization capitalized at $500,- 
000, with headquarters at Sevierville, Tenn., has 
purchased 50,000 acres of mountain timberland, 
it is reported, to furnish tanbark and acid woods. 





Pine Buurr, ARK., July 12.—A deal conducted 
by W. T. Pate, jr., of this city, transferred about 
15,000 acres of land in Desha and Arkansas coun- 
ties to a lumber firm in southeast Arkansas, the 
money consideration being reported as about $200,- 
000. The land lies along White River and is said 
to include valuable timber. Mr. Pate has been in 
charge of the properties while they were in litiga- 
tion. 





MARIETTA, OHIO, July 14.—John W. Welch has 
purchased 1,223 acres of land in West Virginia, 
cruising about 12,000,000 feet of lumber, of which 
about 80 percent is white oak. The lumber will 
be used to fill a contract which Mr. Welch has re- 
ceived from the Pittsburgh Tin Plate Co. to fur- 
nish boxes to pack tin plate in. A band saw mill 
will be erected in the timber which lies in Monroe 
County. 





Sautrt Sre. Marigz, MicwH., July 12.—J. L. 


Lynch has purchased the timber rights to the 
Rankin tract adjacent to the Canadian Sault, 
from the Rankin Realty Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The property has an extent of 6,400 acres. 











Douglas 


F-l-R 


—like our other woods— 
is gaining broader distribu- 
tion in Eastern markets be- 
cause of its adaptability to 
varied uses and uniform 
quality and millwork. Fol- 
lowing are a few of the 
uses for which we recom- 


mend Douglas Fir: 

TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMEN SION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


Other (Seirus 
Woods tery Hemlock 
ec ar 
We Western Pine 
Can Idaho Fir and Lerch 
e aho Fir an re 
Ship Red Cedar Shingles 





EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
R. E. Lewis, Mgr. 
CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg. 
T. W. Lehmann, Mgr. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Builders Exchange, 
| D. V. Case, Mer. 
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We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 
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ORE,USS.A. 
JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, | F.W.ROBLIN. Sales Mgr. 
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ye 
Eastern 
Buyers 


looking for values in 


Western 


White Pine 


will do well to inves- 
tigate our products. 


Te Polleys 


N. P. and 
Milwaukee 
Shipments. 


Lumber 
Company 


Missoula, Mont. 
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“These Posts Look Good To Us” 


Mr. L. G. Murphy, Converse, Indiana shares the 
opinion of hundreds of aggressive dealers in re- 
gard toCha- Cedar Posts. 
pin's Life- CHAPIN'S They sell be- 
time Axe- LI FEI ME causetheylook 
Split West- good to the 


ern Red farmer, too. 














E.T.Chapin Co., scrane wath, | 





R. S. Davis, general manager of the Louisiana 
& Pacific Railway, was a local visitor during the 
week. 


George J. Pope, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., 
left this week on a business trip to southern mill 
centers. 


Earl Palmer, of the Ferguson & Palmer Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., paid a short business visit to 
Chicago this week. 


J. Austin Neely, of the Frank Conklin Lumber 
Co,, Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago during the 
week on a brief selling trip. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), 
has gone on a business trip to Florida, where he 
will remain from four to five weeks. 


L. C. Boyle, of Washington, D. C., and Judge F. 
S. Spruill, of Rocky Mount, N. C., were in the city 
late last week in connection with forestry affairs. 


R. S. Hinman, of the retail service bureau of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
has gone to the North Atlantic States on business 
connected with the bureau. 


J. H. P. Smith, the Detroit (Mich.) representa- 
tive of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky., came to Chicago for a few days 
this week on a business trip. 


C. A. Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., 
Marinette, Wis., and A. L. Osborne, Oshkosh rep- 
resentative of the Medford Lumber Co., Medford, 
were Wisconsin lumbermen in Chicago during the 
last few days. 


R. G. Kimbell, of the architectural department 
of the National Lumber .Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is on a two weeks’ business trip to southern 
Indiana in the interests of the association’s build- 
ing code service. 


W. B. Mack, of the National Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Hoquiam, Wash., was in Chicago dur- 
ing the recent Elks convention, and while here he 
called on the trade with R. G. Gebhart, the Chi- 
cago representative of the company. 


R. S. Whiting, architectural director for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is 
trying fisherman’s luck up in the North Lakes of 
Wisconsin. He has gone with his family to spend 
his vacation at Bellaire, and went all rigged out 
to catch some big ones in the lakes of that neigh- 
borhood. 


Russell T. Gheen, who for the last several weeks 
has been in Chicago assisting L. R. Putman, man- 
aging director of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, with details attendant to the organi- 
zation of that body, has returned to his post in 
the trade extension department of the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse. 


A. A. Henry, president of the Metropolitan Lum- 
ber Co., left last Saturday night for the Inland 
Empire, where he will spend two weeks investigat- 
ing the situation at the western pine mills. He 
will remain for several days at the operations of 
the George Palmer Lumber Co. at Baker, Ore., 
for which company he is the Chicago representa- 
tive. 

L. J. Pomeroy, of the Landeck Lumber Co., re- 
ports the rapid healing of his right arm, which 
he was unlucky enough to break on July 4 while 
cranking his car. Altho he has abbreviated his 
working days since the accident, he did not con- 
sider it serious enough to lay him up, but has 
been at the office every day, transacting business 
as usual. 


Junius H. Browne, president of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., New York City, was in the city the latter 
part of last week, attending the conference of the 
forestry committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association held in this city July 9. 
Appointed a committeeman at that conference he 
proceeded to Washington in behalf of the asso- 
ciation. 


William Kessler, sales manager for the New Dells 
Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., was a Chicago 
visitor during the week. He reported that the 
lumber market in his section was quite satisfac- 
tory. There is an encouraging demand and the 
company’s sawmill is operating full time. He also 
said, strangely enough, that cars are plentiful at 
Eau Claire. 


Charles 8. Keith, president of the Chicago Coal 
& Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.; John B. White, of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kan- 
sas City; R. M. Rickey, of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, New Orleans, La., and A. T. Gerrans, 


New Bern, N. C., were some prominent southern 
and eastern lumbermen who were recent visitors 
to the city. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle 
Co., took his automobile for a two days’ outing last 
week, when he drove from Chicago to Madison, 
Wis., and back via Watertown and Milwaukee. 
It was a pleasure trip, but Mr. Barker managed 
to transact some business enroute. He reports 
the roads thruout the section he traversed as in 
very good condition. 


George A. Houston, assistant sales manager, 
F. M. Hayword, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment, and Earl Kenyon, in charge of the sash, 
door and millwork department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., all with headquarters in Kansas City, 
Mo., were in Chicago during the week, and con- 
ferred with Seth BE. Barwick, the local manager 
for the Long-Bell concern. 


N. C. Wilkinson, who was the Washington rep- 
resentative of the old National Bureau of Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributors and who since the re- 
cent organization of its successor, the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, has been doing 
special work incident to its organization, has sev- 
ered his connection with that association and re- 
turned east. His future plans are unannounced. 


Don Meredith, formerly with the Chicago office 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and later its sales- 
man in Ohio territory, who recently left that com- 
pany to connect up with the Burton-Beebe Lumber 
Co., of Seattle, Wash., stopped off in this city this 
week on his way to New York City, where he wil 
make his headquarters as the representative of 
the Burton-Beebe company in eastern territory. 


BE. T. Allen, secretary of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association; George S. Long, of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Chester D. Moore, of Seattle, Wash., and R. E. 
Danaher, of San Francisco, Calif., were among 
prominent lumbermen from the west Coast who 
came to Chicago last week to attend an important 
conference on forestry matters held under the 
auspices of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La., and O. T. Swan, of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Oshkosh, Wis., were two association secretaries 
who came to Chicago for the recent forestry con- 
ference. While here, they also took advantage 
of the opportunity to confer with Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, on other matters ef asso- 
ciation interest. 


John McDonald, of the McDonald Lumber Co., 
Appleton, Wis., visited Chicago during the week, 
for the purpose of surveying the lumber situation. 
Mr. McDonald reported the country trade in his 
section as quite satisfactory and prospects for fall 
trade as particularly bright. With field work 
finished, he expects the farmers to do considerable 
repair work and building, perhaps not ef resi- 
dences but certainly of barns, silos, graim cribs 
and other farm buildings. 


George M. Hunt, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., was in Chicago during the 
week to confer with Dr. Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and A. R. Joice, of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, on meth- 
ods of preserving marine piling. The Forest 
Products Laboratory is giving considerable study 
to ways and means of combating the borers which 
infest submerged wood, with ruinous effects, and 
Mr. Hunt is seeking data which will help deter- 
mine the most effective preservative. 


SALES OFFICE IS CHANGED 


CARGILE, ARK., July 12.—The sales office of the 
Loutre Lumber Co. has been changed from St. 
Louis to Cargile, Ark., where the company’s mill 
is situated. The plant is equipped with band and 
circular saws, the hardwood being band sawed 
and the pine circular sawed. The daily output is 
90,000 feet generally running about one-half hard- 
wood and one-half pine, altho at present the pro- 
portions are about 60 percent pine and 40 percent 
hardwood. The hardwood comes from the Loutre 
Creek territory, and is said to comprise as good 
sap and red gum, red and white oak, and hickory, 
as grows anywhere in the South. The output also 
includes some cypress and ash. The company can 
ship, provided cars can be obtained, about seventy- 
five cars a month, with 20,000 feet to the car. 
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Ear} Ellison is one of the latest additions to the 
Chicago lumber trade family. He comes from the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) headquarters of the Hayes 
Lumber Co., to act as assistant to Ivan L. Ayers, 
who recently opened a Chicago sales office for that 
company at 602 Oxford Building, 118 North La 
Salle. Mr. Ellison has only recently been dis- 
charged from the army, after two year’s service 
in the aviation corps, and has been with the Hayes 
company four months. He comes to Chicago after 
a five weeks’ mill inspection trip on the west Coast, 
where he brushed up on his lumberology prior to 
assuming the responsibilities of his new position. 


A. P. Lorenz, domestic and export distributer 
of Louisiana red cypress, southern pine and hard- 
woods with headquarters at New Orleans, has 
taken a well earned vacation after an exceedingly 
busy season, which he purposes to spend in his old 
home town, North Tonawanda, N. Y., renewing 
old acquaintances in and out of the lumber trade. 
Mr. Lorenz left that city of white pine fame nine- 
teen years ago for the South, where he worked for 
several well known southern pine concerns before 
he entered business on his own account about eight 
years ago. Mr. Lorenz reports that he has been 
very busy during the last year notwithstanding the 
generally adverse conditions, and regards the 
future as very bright. While in North Tonawanda, 
where he expects to remain until about Aug. 9, 
his address will be 60 Jackson Avenue. 





TAKING WORK OUT OF PAYROLL 


It is no small task to extend the payroll where 
all extensions have to be made by hand, and even 
the most accurate and conscientious worker will 
make mistakes. To make payroll extension easy, 
accurate, quick and even a pleasure, Hogg’s Wage 
Tables in pocket edition size were devised and put 
out by J. O. Hogg, Jr., & Co. The tables, which 
have been checked and rechecked, give the amount 
due at various rates, not only for each hour, but 
for each quarter hour. Some firms have been in 
the habit of figuring payrolls to the nearest half 
hour to avoid work in extension, but with these 
tables it is entirely possible to figure to the 
nearest quarter hour, and in that way make a con- 
siderable saving. 





DISTRIBUTERS ADVISED TO ‘‘GO SLOW’’ 


The lack of transportation facilities undoubtedly 
is the greatest problem facing the lumber industry 
today. Tho the market is very slow, the mills 
as a general rule have all the business they can 
handle with the present supply of cars. Hence 
distributers in the Chicago territory, and else- 
where no doubt, are daily receiving requests from 
their mill connections to “go slow” in the matter 
of booking business, and it seems that even if the 
demand quickened in the immediate future the 
volume of business transacted would not be much 
enlarged. 

The following hurriedly scribbled note received 
by a Chicago manufacturer’s representative from 
the sales manager of a large southern lumber con- 
cern is characteristic of the aforementioned re- 
quests : 

We are snowed under. 
caught up. We are selling only most unmovable 
items. We do not want to withdraw from the 
market, but must not get too far ahead of our 
car supply. Am asking all salesmen to help us by 
going slow until we catch up. Leave no quota- 
tions open and make all subject to prior sale. 


Go slow until we get 





BRINGING LUMBER FACTS TO EUROPE 


L. R. Putman, managing director of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, this week re- 
ceived a telegram from the New York offices of J. 
H. Burton, president of the organization, who is 
now on his way to Paris as a delegate to the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce which will hold its 
first meeting in that city during the next week, 
requesting statistical information on the maximum 
annual production of lumber ever reached in this 
country, together with an estimate of this year’s 
production, and also figures on the annual output 
of railroad ties, both sawn and hewn, which infor- 
mation Mr. Burton wished to incorporate in a re- 
port to the International conference on the ability 
of the United States to furnish the various con- 
tinental governments with what lumber they may 
require in the reconstruction of their devastated 
areas. 

Mr. Putman immediately referred the request 
to Franklin H. Smith, economist for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who tele- 
graphed Mr. Burton the information herewith con- 
densed for the benefit of the lumbermen in this 
‘ountry who might find it of value: 

“Maximum production reached in the United 
States was 46,000,000,000 feet in 1906 and 1907, 
including both sawn lumber and ties. The total for 


1919 was about 33,000,000,000 feet, which from all 
indications ‘will be slightly exceeded during 1920. 
There are no definite statistics available as to the 





production of ties, but the Railroad Administra- 
tion’s report covering 1915 estimated the annual 
consumption at about 125,000,000 ties, both sawn 
and hewn, of which 87,500,000 were hewn; conse- 
quently the percentage runs about 65 percent hewn 
and 35 percent sawn. The tendency, however, is 
toward an increase in the consumption of sawn ties. 
Figures on the production of hewn and round tim- 
ber can be arrived at only by the taking of an 
average of the export shipments of both hewn and 
round timber for five pre-war years, which indicates 
total annual export shipments of 200,000,000 feet 
of such material.” 

Mr. Putman regards Mr. Burton’s request for 
this information as highly significant. Mr. Burton, 
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Chicago, Lumber Yard of America 


Lumbering comes next to agriculture in importance among basic: industries. 


Among manufacturers, only meat packing and metal working surpass it. 
Chicago is the greatest lumber market in the world. Out of a total estimated cut of 


30,000,000,000 feet 
lumber, representing a money value of $150,000,000. 


The actual regular stocks of lumber in Chicago yards total 300,000,000 feet and have at times gone 
as high as 800,000,000 feet. This annual turnover and this reserve supply are unequalled anywhere. 


production are as widely separated 
as Washington, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oregon, and North Carolina, remains unimpaired because 


The supremacy of Chicago, now when the leading states in 
of her superior land and water transportation. 


Four thousand men are employed in Chicago in the actual handling of lumber to say nothing 


of the thousands engaged in the wood industries. 


One Chicago yard alone comprises 45 acres and has an entire mile of water frontage. Half the 
lumber that comes to Chicago is actually used here. The other half is shipped out over a wide area. 
The products of many industries in a score of states pour into Chicago asa reservoir, not 
for is eve consumption alone, nor for imenadiane wanapert co suman places, bor aloo oo be held 


er 


in store for the country’s future need. No other h 


UPI 
N27” 


for the United States, Chicago handles annually about 2,250,000,000 feet of 





is so managed as to serve as a demonstration of 
the best treatment of forest land. There are new 
opportunities for extension work in forestry; the 
courses of instruction are designed to adequately 
train city foresters, as well as to instruct men in 
the proper management of the farm woodlot and 
to give them an ideal preliminary education for 
specialized study at the professi 1 hools of 
forestry. 








‘*CHICAGO, COUNTRY’S LUMBER YARD’’ 


The second of a series of advertisements on the 
great industries of Chicago being run in a leading 
Chicago newspaper by the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank was devoted to a 
description of the lumber 
industry in this city. This 
advertisement, which an- 
nounced Chicago as the 
lumber yard of _ the 
United States and which 
is reproduced herewith, 
covered the greater part 
of a page and attracted 
a great deal of attention, 
not only on the part of 
business men but also of 
the public, who thinking 
of forests and sawmills 
as far removed from 
Chicago had little imag- 
ined that lumber con- 
stituted one of the very 
largest industries in this 
city. 

The advertisement an- 
nounced the availability 
of a special bulletin on 
the Chicago lumber in- 
dustry to all interested 
enough to address the 
bank for a copy, and offi- 
cials state that the re- 
sponse to this offer has 
been unexpectedly large. 
The bulletin was written 
at the request of the 
bank by Edward Hines, 
president of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., who 
by virtue of his long and 
prominent association 
with the local lumber 
trade is especially fitted 
to present to the public 
the story of this indus- 
try. Mr. Hines in his 
article traces the de 
velopment of the lumber 
trade at this center from 
the pioneer days of the 
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ng and 
world gathers such stores of lumber, of steel manufactures, of food stuffs, or of a variety of staple 


commodities, as Chicago. 
For further information on “Chicago, the lumber 
contains a reprint of an illustrated article on this subject from the Fort 


Fort Dearborn National Bank 


Serving all lines of Industry 


This is second of a series of Fort Dearborn Advertisements on 
Great Industries of Chicago, which will appear in this paper. 


PUBLICITY FEATURING CHICAGO AS COUNTRY’S LUMBER YARD 


he says, is one of the foremost exporters in this 
country, and one of the best informed on the lumber 
trade in Europe, and that he undoubtedly will have 
the opportunity during his sojourn in Europe to 
make very effective representations to the various 
continental governments in favor of the American 
lumber export trade. 





APPOINTED PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 


AMHERST, MAss., July 12.—Laurence R. Grose 
has been appoiated professor and head of the De- 
partment of Forestry at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, to succeed Prof. William D. Clark, 
who has resigned after serving eight years in this 
capacity. 

Prof. Grose graduated from Brown University 
in 1907; pursued graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity and received the degree to Master of Arts 
in 1909; he graduated from the Harvard School 
of Forestry in 1916. From 1909 to 1913 he taught 
English at Brown University and in 1916-1917 was 
instructor of forestry at Bates College. Prof. 
Grose will assume the responsibility of his new 
position Sept. 1. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College thru its 
Department of Forestry is rendering a constantly 
growing service to the State. The Mt. Toby forest 





yard of America” send for our industrial bulletin No. 2, which 
Dearborn Magazine, also additional lumber data. 





center in the lumber industry in Mich- 
igan in the late sixties, 
when lumber was brought 
to Chicago by water and 
auctioned off to the high- 
est bidder along the wa- 
ter front, on down to the 
present day, and de 
scribes the successful ef- 
forts of three generations 
to make Chicago the cen- 
ter in the merchandising 
of forest products. The 
article, which abounds in 
information not only on 
the local lumber trade 
but also on the growth 
of and on the methods employed in the lumber 
industry in the various important production sec- 
tions of the United States, is well illustrated with 
photographs picturing various phases of lumbering. 

The bulletin also contains a statement of Chi- 
cago’s receipts and lumber shipments for each of 
seventy years as recorded by the Chicago Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, which illustrates with remark- 
able clearness the phenomenal growth of Chicago | 
as a lumber distributing center. Other tables give 
the total annual production of lumber in the 
United States for a number of years, aad other 
interesting information. 





ENTERS WHOLESALING BUSINESS 


New York City, July 12.—George Gray has 
severed his connection with the A. Sherman Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, to enter a general lumber 
wholesaling business on his own account, with 
headquarters at Room 2039, Grand Central Ter- 
minal. He will represent G. W. Gates & Co., of 
Portland, Ore., wholesalers of British Columbie 
and Washington fir, spruce and cedar prodicts. 
and will also represent manufacturers of Saskattie- 
wan, Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick spruce 
and pine. 
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HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 12.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ended July 10. When compared with the fore- 
going report they show twenty-six declines (each 
indicated by a minus sign) and six advances 
{each indicated by a plus sign): 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4. 
$300 $305 


No. 1 common.... 205 
. 2 common.... 5 110 


QUARTERED RED OAK 
FAS 


No. 1 common.... 
No. 2 common. 


PLAIN WHITE & RED ‘OaK 
FAS 200 


No. 1 common... 

No. 2 common.... 

No. 3 common.. 

Sound wormy 
POPLAR 

FAS 

Saps & selects... 

No. 1 common.... 

No. 2 common.... 

No. 3 common.... 

Panel & Wide No. 

a, 28” Gi SO" 035 
Boxboards, 
is” to 17” 

Basswoop 

FAS 140 

No. er 115 

No. 2 common.... 70 
CHESTNUT 

FAS 170 


No. 1 common.... 125 

No. 3 common.... 40 

Sound wormy 70 
WHITE ASH 

FAS 230 


No. 1 common.... 150 
No. 2 common.... 85 


FAS 315 330 
No. 1 common.... 215 
No. 2 common.... 5 130 135 
No. 3 common.... eee wae éee 
FAS per = 170 175 
No. 1 common.... ... + 6% 140 145 
No. 2 common.... ... aie 100 110 
MAPLE 
FAS E 155 160 170 
No. 1 common.... 130 130 145 
No. 2 common.... 85 95 100 
GuM 
Quartered Red, FAS. .$210-— $215-— $220- $230- 
Quartered Red, No. i 
common 1 170—- 175- 185- 
200— 200-— 200 
Plain aa 


comm 1 175+ 175+ 


= 
= 
an 


i) 


. 


¢ 120+ 

Sap, No. 1 common... 90+ 90 
Sap, No. 2 common... 55- 

COTTONWOOD 
FAS f ‘ 130 
No. 1 peers b 90- 
No. 2 commo a 67- 
Boxboards, 13” to 17” 15 re Bec 
Boxboards, 9” to 12” 138— 


WALNUT 


Chicago, July 14.—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
during the week ended July 10: 


FAS: 1/4x9 and 10-inch, 12- and 14-foot. .$208.00 
Scene and 9% -inch 237.5 
3/4x6 to 9%-i 
4/4x6 an ©) ae err 305.00 
4/4x6 to 9%-inch, 6- and 7-foot.... 258.00 
4/4x6 to 9%-inch; - 298.50 
4/4x6 to 9%-inch, 8- and 9-foot... 5 
5/4x6 to 9%-inch 
6/4x6 to 9%4-inch 
6/4x6 to 9%-inch, 
8/4x6 to 9%-inch 
SeLects: 4/4, $255.00; thy 6 to 8-foot, 
$248.50 ; 5/4, $260.00; 8/4. $275.00. 
No COMMON : 4/4, $204. 50; ; 5/4, $218.00; 
6/4, $218. 00; 10/4,-$255.00. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Chicago, July 12.—The following are average 
prices, carload lots, Chicago basis, obtained for 
maple flooring from northern mills during the 
week ended July 10: 
48x14” Clear.. 
44x24,” Clear 
43x24,” No. 1 


oo 


. 
* 190 CON. 


+ eA 


$183.50 
183.5 





Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices com- 
piled from reports of actual sales during 
week ended as shown by dates given. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following represents the prevailing prices 
f. o. b. mill covering items sold in the last two 
weeks: 

No.2 No. 8 

BrrcH— FAS Selects Com. Com. Com. 

4/4 ....$180.00 $165.00 $135.00 $ 85.00 $44.00 

5/4 .... 185.00 170.00 140.00 90.00 ..... 
- 190.00 175.00 145.00 95.00 

150.00 60.00 45.00 


135.00 F i 46.00 
140.00 k : 48.00 
145.00 A 48.00 
170.00 

195.00 

205.00 180.00 


125.00 
130.00 


125.00 


+. 210.00 
‘2 220.00 
: 230.00 


- 130.00 : 105.00 
-- 135.00 5. 110.00 
- 140.00 J 115.00 


-. 230.00 5 170.0 
. 275.00 A 200. 00 


eee t 110.00 
MAPLE FLoorRING StockK— 


4/4 


OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 12.—The following are 
average prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
July 3: 

3§x114” 33x24” 3x1” 36x2” 


Clear tered 
White $298.00 $296.02 $196.50 


_Select Quartered 


- 207.50 198.62 
Select Plain 


White & Red 179.27 $131.61 144.70 
No. 73.50 73.50 
No. 2 common.. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., June 28.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common Boards, Rough 
No. 4, 8”, 6 to 20’ 
10”, 
12” 
13” & » 6 to 20’ 
rr 6 to 20’ 
4” & wider, 6 to 20’ 


Shiplap and D&M 
10, 
10,12,14’ 16° 18& 20’ 
6 ; 87 


94 
72 
73 
82 
53 


67 $74@77 
69 74 74@77 
57 64@67 
61 64@67 


49@52 
49@52 


Fencing, Rough 
4”, 6’ and longer, mixed....$37.00@40.00 
6”, 6’ and longer, mixed.... 40.00@43.00 


No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1SiE 

18 & 20’ 
053.00 
051.50 
052.50 
( @54.50 
52@55 53. 00@56.00 














DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., July 15.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Flooring 
High Fie 
vailin: 
Price Price 
1x4” No. 2 clear V. G.. $74.00 : $64.00 
No. 2 & better 


1x6” 


Stepping 
No. 2 & better 
1 87.00 


Finish 
1x8-10” ae 2 & better 
ar 71.00 


56x4” *. a & better 
53.00 48.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 & better 
clear 51.00 
Common Boards & Shiplap 
27.50 
29.00 
Dimension 
2x4”, 12-14’ No. 1 S&E 26.50 24.50 24.40 
Small Timbers 
4x4”, 12-16’ 25.50 


FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK | 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., July 10.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock products 
during the week ended July 7: 


Vertical Grained Flooring 


Slash Grained Flooring 
x and 1x4” 


1%, 11%, 2x8” to 10” x 70.00 
1%, 1%, 2x14” 3 72.00 
Finish No. 2 Clear and Better S2S or S4S 


1x5, 
1x12” 
14%, 14%x5, 8 
x12” 
71.00 


48.00 

; 48.50 
4x 4” : 51.00 
1x6” i 50.00 


1x4” A 48.00 
1x6” 53. 50.00 
1x8” . 57.00 


1x4” 
1x6” 
ix6" 
Uxi2” 
14x 
14x12” 
114%4x8” 


2x3” and 


S1S1E 
S1S1E 
S1S1E 
S1S1E 


Plank and Small Timbers S1S1E 12’ 
3x3” , 8x4”, 8x8”, 4x8” 5.00 22.00 
3x6”, 4x4”, 4x6” 24.50 21.50 
3x10", 3x12”, 4x10”, 4x12”... 26.00 23.00 





ys or of et 
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Common Timbers Rough 32’ and Under 
N 


34 
13x13" 42 


2 to 70 
12x12”" 72 to 80’ 


« 


25.50 
26.50 
27.00 


Per M 

$ 3.50 

3.4 4.40 

Common stars 8 2.10 
Common clears BE 3.25 


Shingle cedar $18.00 to $30.00 
Hemlock 18.00 to 20.00 
Fir: No. 1, $38; No. 2, $27; No. 3, $18. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 6.—The following are f. o. b. 
Chicago prices on the western and Idaho white 
pines, fir and larch products: 


k No. 2 

ix 4”, 10, 12,14, 18 & 20’. ..... $ 60.00 

16’ Po rer 62.00 

ix. 6”, 10, 13, 14, eo @eaee 61.00 

: users! Gra 

ix 87, 10 to 20° ike 61.50 

1x10”, secure. Gee 

1x12”, 10 and 20’ wade 67.00 

12 and 18’ aan 66.00 

16’ aaees 63.00 
IDAHO WHITE PINE— 


D> ee 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’. 4 68.50 

16 : 70.50 
69.50 
72.50 
69.50 
72.50 
77.50 
72.50 


3S", 10 to 20’.. 
1x10”, 10 to 20’. 
1x12”, 10 and 20’. 

14 and 16’. 





Selects 

WESTERN WHITE PINE— 
tter «OQ» 
a ‘, 6 & 8”, 10’ & legr.. BE 0050 $ 90.50 
99.50 94.50 
100.50 
105.50 


er -75 100.75 

8/4xa” me wider A 102.75 
IDAHO WHITE PINE— 

6 & 8”, 10’ & ler... 4 95.75 

100.75 

109.75 

115.75 


112.00 
114.00 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 12.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ended July 10. A plus sign (+) following a 
quotation indicates an advance over the price 
given in the foregoing report and a minus sign 
(-) denotes a decline. 

CYPRESS 4 5/4 
FAS 147+ 

130 

100 
68 
55- 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., July 12.—Following is a re- 
capitulation of prices obtained by planing mills 
in this territory during the fortnight beginning 
June 28 and ended July 10: 


Flooring 
This Last 
Week Week 
1x4 B&better 
No. 1 common.. 
No. 2 common.. 
No, 3 and cull 








5/4x3 teres sap rift....... 120.00 
Ro. ty pa 


No. 
1x3 B&better sap rift 
No. 2 common sap rift... 
Bé&better flat 
No. 1 common flat 
No. 
No. 3 and cull flat 
1x6 No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 and cull 


1x6 No. 
1x4 B&better 
ae : common 


9/16x3% @ Babetter 
No. .* common 
T/Asxsie “‘Bavetter 


No 2 common 


1x4 B&better 


Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty 
No. 1 common novelty... 
No. 2 common novelty... 
1x8 No. 2 common novelty... 
No. 2 common bevel 
%x6 B&better square edge... 
No. 1 common sq. edge.. 
No. 2 common sq. edge.. 


Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common roofers... 


Boards 
eas oy 





8/4x6 to 12 
No. 2 common— 

1x 3 

1x 

1x 

= 8, D4S 

1x 

1x10; D4s 

1x 4 and up, D4S 
Other grades— 

1x8 No. 3 common shiplap.. 

Mill run kiln dried, rough... 


Shingles 


Lath 
4’ No. 1 Std. kiln dried 
4’ mill run B&better 





The following summary depicts the price 
movement at the southern pine mill and dis- 
tributing centers named In the subsequent price 
reports, on which these averages are based: 


Aver- 
No. of Average No. of 
Ad- Ad- e- 
vances vance clines. cline 
Alexandria, La $3.01 17 $2.15 
Birmingham, Ala.... 6 4.05 23 4.83 
Kansas City, Mo.... 44 2.63 36 3.11 


The following are the average prices taken 
from sales reported on the dates Indicated in the 
sections named. 


Birming- _ Kansas 
ham, Alexandria, - 


Ala. a. 
July 10 July 10 vuly 10 


ede 


1x3” EG panes - = “a $112.77 


FG 


Partition 
<« 6” B&better.... 
No. 1 


14x6” B&better 
5¢x6” B&better 


Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” a 


tux to 12” 
1% and 2x4 to 12”. 
Bdbetter Surfaced: 
1x6 to 12” 
4” 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., July 10.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 


Norfolk: 


EpGrt RoucH— No. 2 & better 
4/4 


104.00@106.00 
108.00 @110.00 


$103.00@105.00 
104.00 @106.00 
109.00 @111.00 


Cull and 
No. 3 red heart 
$72.00 @74.00 $42. soa 43. _ $39.50@40.50 
77.00 @79.00 43.50@44.5 
79.00@81.00 44.00 @45. 00 
81.00 @83.00 
78.00@80.00 $45.00 @ 46.00 $42.00 @43.00 
+e ooe 82.00 46.00 @ 47.00 43.00 @ 44.00 
84.00@86.00 47.00@48.00 44.00 @45.00 





$78.00 @80.00 
34.00@34.50 


Bark Strip PARTITION, Nos. 1 and - <= 00 @90.00 
CuLt RED HEART .00 @ 27.00 





ROOFERS, 


5.00 
42.50@46.50 
S1zEs 33.00 @37.00 


No. 2 & better 
. $46.50 @47.50 $112.00 
.. 47.50@48.50 
.. 48.50@49.50 
é 5 eeemeeeee 





Finished Widths 
FLOORING, #250 on and _*. rift 


CEILING, 5%” 


PARTITION, 


0. 2 & better 


0 
pari 


99.00@101.00 —__81.00@86.00 
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Kansas 
Alerandria, Oity, 


Mo. 
July 10 
75.50 


Birming- 
ham, 
A 


Ala. Ld. 
July 10 July 10 


90.72 
90.07 


) 2, Sad, 38’ 
Other lgts. 
ax6”, 16’ 


49.14 
46.89 
49.88 
46.22 


29.57 
30.00 


26.50 


50.00 
47.39 


30.33 
30.79 


25.00 


25.79 


Boards, S1S or S2S 


Other lengths. 
No. 2 (all 7 to 20’): 


Shiplap 
& 16’. 


Other lIgts. 
(10 to 20’): 
1x 8” 
33.50 


26.00 
30.00 


Grooved Roofing 


. 1x10”, 14 & 16’ 
Other lgts. 


Dimension, S1S1E 


oien*, 


No. 2— 
2x 4”, 


2x 6”, 


No. 3— 
SEO” . oss 
2x10” 

2x4 


Longleaf Timbers 


No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
and under: 


(All 1x4 and 6”): 
No. 2, Random 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 51 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 14.—The northern pine market 
remains unchanged, with demand small but 
ample to cover the meager supplies at the mills; 
and prices are firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 12.—Buying by retail 
yards is not heavy but some of the line yards 
are in the market picking up what they think 
is favorably priced. Heavy rains have made 
trouble in a limited area but in a much wider 
extent of country the effect has been good and 
prospects are for a bumper crop. The whole- 
salers are not pushing sales very hard. 


New York, July 13.—The northern pine market 
continues firm. Buying is on a better, but lim- 
ited, basis, and with the continued scarcity of 
stocks the price outlook is encouraging. Deal- 
ers restrict their orders to current requirements. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 12.—Demand is 
stronger than a week ago. Shipping conditions 
are adjusting themselves more to the conve- 
nience of the shippers by rail and canal, and 
dealers hope to experience a more active call 
from points that can now be served over the 
railroads, on which embargoes have been partly 
raised. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 14.—While the white pine 
trade is rather slow, as for some weeks, prices 
are being well maintained. Buyers are taking 
stock with a good deal of discretion, and this 
will place the trade in better shape when a gen- 
eral improvement comes. Stocks are curtailed 
at the mills as well as in the yards and much 
delay occurs in replenishing them. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, July 13.—The demand is quiet but 
prices hold remarkably well, due, of course, to 
the heavy demand for pulp purposes. Manufac- 
turers are not at all anxious about a falling off 
in the lumber demand, knowing that they can 
dispose of their output’ for paper purposes at 
good prices. Retailers continue to look for lower 
prices and place their orders sparingly. 


Boston, Mass., July 14.—The dimension mar- 
ket is none too strong. While $60 continues to 
be base there are sales in which $60 is shaded. 
Other usual dimension prices are: 9-inch, $61; 
10-inch $62; 12-inch, $64. Demand is very dull. 
Random is considerably lower and the tendency 
is markedly downward, demand being light. 
Prices current are: 2x3 to 2x7, $48 to $49; 2x8, 
$52 to $54; 2x10, $57 to $58; 2x12, $58 to $58. 
Spruce covering boards, 5 inches and up, sell 
for $50 to $52, and matched spruce boards, 
clipped, for $58 to $60. Some covering boards 
are being sold in small amounts at $48, tho the 
bulk of the trading is at $50. In eastern clipped 
there is no dealing at less than $58. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 12.—Wet weather, 
interfering with other farm work, has operated 
to increase the use’ of posts and a good retail 
trade is reported, but yards are not ordering 
heavily. Shortage of barbed -wire is a factor 
that reduces fencing operations. Pole business 
is quiet. There has been no special change in 
the price situation. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 14.—The local market for hard- 
woods remains very dull, and a few additional 
declines in prices have been noted, altho they 
have been slight. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 12.—Wholesalers here 
report a tendency among buyers to ask for de- 
lay in deliveries, owing to various conditions 
preventing their expected consumption of hard- 
wood lumber. Demand is quiet and prices seem 
somewhat weaker in the last fortnight or so. 
There are ample supplies of dry northern hard- 
wood now in the market, but holders expect 
a demand for all of it to develop during the 
next few months, and few concerns are dis- 
pesed to make any market concessions. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 13.—A good deal of 
hardwood is wanted by buyers, but they are 
siow to place orders because of the wide varia- 


tion on numerous items. In one instance, lists 
received here show a difference of $60 for one 
item. Where items are priced on about the 
same basis all around, prices are said to be 
mostly weak. : 


St. Louis, Mo., July 12.—The hardwood market 
seems to be marking time. Lots of inquiries 
are being received, but little business is being 
placed. Mills thruout the South are closing, 
and others are threatening to close until there 
is a perceptible increase in demand. Car oak 
remains strong. 


New Orleans, La., July 12.—Some increase of 
demand is reported, affecting a limited list of 
items. Manufacturers in this immediate terri- 
tory, for example, report better call for tupelo. 
Taking the list as an entirety, however, the call 
apparently continue slight. Production is show- 
ing increase and prices are settling into a firmer, 
healthier basis. Car supply is very unsatis- 
factory. 


Alexandria, La., July 13.—Prices remain de- 
cidedly unsettled but manufacturers say the 
bottom has been reached and are confident that 
prices will return to an upward trend within this 
month. Stocks are still limited. As indicat- 
ing their confidence very few mills are making 
any material effort to dispose of their stocks, 
feeling that they can continue full production 
without creating much surplus, 


Columbus, Ohio, July 12.—The hardwood mar- 
ket has been quiet. Buying is limited to imme- 
diate needs. Dealers’ stocks are rather broken. 
As a result they are in the market for small 
shipments. The best buying among the fac- 
tories comes from box concerns. Furniture fac- 
tories are a little slow. Implement and vehicle 
concerns are not buying to any great extent. 
The freight congestion and car shortage are still 
holding up shipments. Prices have declined re- 
cently. Quartered oak at the Ohio River sells 
for $265 for firsts and seconds; $200 for No. 1 
common; and $130 for No. 2 common. Plain oak 
prices are: Firsts and seconds, $185; No. 1 com- 
mon, $140; No. 2 common, $90; No. 3 common, 
$44. Poplar is rather quiet and declines are 
reported. Ash and chestnut are quiet. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 14.—Oaks, poplar, bass- 
wood, chestnut and white ash prices, officially 
lowered the week ended July 3, held steady dur- 
ing last week, altho there was a disposition 
on the part of wholesalers to contest for con- 
cessions. Millmen, however, are firm in their 
position that there is certain to be a revival 
of demand that will find mill stocks inadequate. 
There was a further revision of prices on cot- 
tonwood, all downward; some thicknesses of 
cypress sold higher and others lower; and the 
same irregularity is noticed in regard to gum. 
The operation of the car service order placing 
a conditional‘embargo on the movement of lum- 
ber was not felt seriously. Buying by the fac- 
tories last week was in larger volume. 


New York, July 13.—A little better volume of 
business is booked, but a period of dullness 
prevails. Prices necessarily have been com- 
pletely revised, but sellers believe the market 
is on a more stable basis, for while there have 
been some sharp concessions, the general price 
average is strong. The last week saw a better 
volume of inquiries from the factory trade, but 
there is a tendency to move very cautiously and 
it is putting the market on a basis where it will 
soon be in a position to consume all of the hard- 
woods available for delivery here. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 14.—The lifting of some 
embargoes makes it a little easier to make ship- 
ments of hardwoods eastward, and the situation 
on the whole is regarded as more encouraging. 
The demand is not large and buyers are rather 
cautious about taking stock ahead. Prices do 
not show much change, tho in some lines they 
are not as strong as a short time ago. The 
higher priced woods are showing some reduc- 
tion. 


Baltimore, Md., July 12.—No one is entering 
into commitments beyond immediate require- 
ments, which are of very moderate proportions. 


The mills have no heavy accumulations, and 
when the fall demand sets in the development 
of an actual scarcity at least in some grades is 
a possibility. For the present the stocks held 
here are large enough to take care of the require- 
ments. 


Boston, Mass., July 14.—Inquiries are mot at 
all brisk and possible purchasers are being can- 
vassed vigorously. There is but little doubt 
that this lumber can be obtained at recessions 
from the quoted prices, which are as follows: 
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Quartered oak, white, one-inch, $285 to $290; 
plain white oak, $205 to $210; birch, red, inch, 
$200 to $205; birch, sap, inch, $180 to $190; beech, 
$145 to $150; basswood, $155 to $170; ash, inch, 
$190 to $200; maple, one-inch, $155 to $165. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 14.—There has been no change 
in the hemlock market. Demand is dull, and is 
likely to remain so as long as the competition 
from southern and western woods remains as 
keen as it is. Altho these woods have strength- 
ened lately, they are still selling considerably 
below what the northern manufacturers claim 
hemlock can be manufactured at, with the result 
that not much business is transacted. 


New York, July 13.—No change is reported. 
Stocks come in slowly and prices hold well. 
The suburban building outlook is better, but 
yards require little new stock to meet the cur- 
rent demand. 


Boston, Mass., July 14.—While the market 
can not be called weak at all, as the offerings, 
especially of dry stocks, are too small for that, 
there is a very light demand and a tendency of 
prices to drop in the long run. The random 
boards may be freely had here for $47 and even 
a little less, and the eastern clipped, 10, 12, 14, 
16-foot, sell for $50. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 12.—Dealers 
have noticed during the last week that there is 
an increasing demand for stock for home build- 
ing, lending strength to the predictions that an 
increase in consumption for this purpose was 
likely with the approach of fall. Supplies are 
still rather limited and prices are holding firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 14.—A larger amount of 
hemlock from the western mills has been avail- 
able for the last week or two, as the manufac- 
turers have been able to produce more with la- 
bor troubles cleared away. The lack of de- 
mand is generally noticeable at the retail yards 
and the amount of house building is said to be 
much less than usual at this season. Prices 
have had some decline of late. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 14.—Hemlock held 
steady as to prices last week, and while demand 
is slow the condition of stocks is such that no 
further break in the market of importance is 
looked for in the near future. On the other 
hand, a very slight expansion in buying opera- 
tions would give almost immediate strength to 
the lists, 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 14.—There has been some 
strengthening in the Douglas fir market during 
the last two weeks. The country trade is buy- 
ing a little more freely, in view of the prospects 
for an unprecedentedly poor car supply later in 
the season, and prices have advanced $2 to $4. 
Dimension and small timbers are now quoted at 
around $7 over Rail B list; common boards and 
shiplap at $10 over, and uppers around $25 over. 


Seattle, Wash., July 10.—The fir market is 


steady, with a rather brisk undertone. The. 


July shutdown has curtailed production to a 
certain extent. Some of the mills are resum- 
ing, but others will continue down for a week 
or ten days longer. Logs are unchanged at 
$18, $24 and $34, with no accumulation. 


Portland, Ore., July 10.—The car situation 
is still such that the volume of business is very 
limited as compared with early last fall. Those 
who are able to ship are getting better prices 
than a few weeks ago, and everybody seems to 
agree that the market is now having an upward 
trend. Not a few of the mills that shut down 
for the Fourth of July vacation have resumed 
operations but unless a more liberal supply of 
cars is furnished they will have to shut down 
again shortly. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 13.—The fir market 
appears to be improving steadily. About $2 a 
thousand more is being asked now than was 
quoted last week. Stock is not nearly so plen- 
tiful as it was. Some wholesalers are making 
offers only for immediate acceptance and sub- 
ject to change without notice. Fir men expect 
a strong market in the fall. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 14.—Not much is being 
done in fir in this market, owing to the un- 
certainty as to deliveries, as well as the in- 
stability of prices. Dealers say that the mills 
show a good deal of eagerness to get business, 
and with an easing off in hemlock prices it is 
expected that fir will also be inclined to lower 
figures. Until building improves not much im- 
provement in trade is looked for. 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


The Reasons 
For Trade and Industrial Associations 


Trade and Industrial Associations, which exist in practically 
every line of commercial endeavor to-day, find their logical 
basis for existence in three self evident facts: 


1. Unity in any line of business means strength to 
the individual. 

2. The accumulation of individual strength means 
power to the Association. 

3. Intelligent direction in the use of power means 
inevitable progress and success. 


Trade and Industrial Associations are of importance in the 
business world only as they are of practical value to their 
individual members. They are of such value only as they seek 
knowledge, and take advantage of opportunities to use such 
knowledge, to clarify, to simplify and to unify the production 
and accounting details of their special lines. Under such condi- 
tions Trade and Industrial Associations are the greatest forces 
in the commercial world. 


Associations which make it their business to determine just what 
are the simplest, staightest, and most applicable methods, elimi- 
nate waste, not only for their individual members, but through- 
out their entire industry. 


Individual members of such Associations gladly accept the sug- 
gestion of such methods and put them into practice—when as- 
sured that they are the result of expert investigations covering 
their entire field. 


Such investigations indicate the best working systems in the field 
and help the individual concerns to make them their own. They 
show where organization, personnel and material, may be im- 
proved. They establish the most modern accounting and cost- 
finding systems; tell the executive a complete story of material 
and human conditions as they exist in his every department; and 
form an accurate basis on which to develop future plans. 

In this connection: 

Ernst & Ernst offer the services of their tried and experienced 
staffs of business engineers and expert accountants in the appli- 
cation of their Straight Line Methods of accounting, systems, 
organization and control. 

Ernst & Ernst is an old established firm, long and widely recog- 
nized and enjoying the patronage and confidence of America’s 
best business—singly thru their service to individual concerns; 
collectively thru their service to Trade and Industrial Asso- 
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Boston, Mass., July 14.—In spite of the fact 
that Douglas fir flooring has been put on the 
local market at prices which make it attractive, 
very little of it is being sold. Retailers have 
some in stock but show no haste in restocking. 
No. 1, vertical grain, 1x4, is quoted at $87 to $89; 
No. 2, vertical grain, 1x4, $84 to $86; and No. 3, 
vertical grain, 1x4, $73 to $75. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 14.—The western pines market 
is showing greater strength, as a result of a 
larger volume of buying. Uppers are the grades 
that have been most benefited, and they have 
advanced about $3 in price during the last week 
or ten days; but commons are still in poor re- 
quest and prices on them are unchanged. The 
largest consumers of western pines just now are 
the railroads. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 13.—The market for 
all western pines is reported stronger, with de- 
mand. well scattered, both as to yard and in- 
dustrial demand. Stocks are reported in good 


shape, except as to selects, it being difficult to 
place orders for more than two thousand feet to 
acar. Industrial demand is taking a great deal 
of No. 4 stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 14.—There is not much de- 
mand for the California pines now, tho sugar 
pine is in fair inquiry. It is noticeable that 
shipments are coming thru more promptly from 
the Coast, which convinces the wholesalers that 
the mills are getting a little better car supply. 
Dealers are hopeful that trade will improve 
within the next few weeks. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., July 14.—The market for box- 
boards keeps very firm and demand is improv- 
ing all the time. Consumers are apparently 
anxious to stock up, as the stocks that have 
kept many of them aloof from the market are 
being depleted. Accordingly $39 is the bottom 
price at which round edge pine is purchasable 
and sometimes more is secured. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, July 13.—Prices reacted last week 
from the lower level, altho there is still con- 
siderable irregularity in some stocks like roofers. 
Prices have been quoted as low as $43, the 
average being $45, but the last few days none 
of the lower prices have been reported. Box 
lumber is none too plentiful. There is a gen- 
eral tendency all thru the list to purchase 
sparingly. ¢ 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 14.—Members of the North 
Carolina pine trade say that the market is look- 
ing better. Concessions are not being made to 
the same extent as two or three weeks ago, and 
with a steadier market the outlook for trade 
seems somewhat improved. While some mills 
are willing to sell 6-inch roofers for $42.50, 
Buffalo rate, others are holding for several 
dollars above that. Demand is better east than 
hereabouts, owing to the lifting of recent em- 
bargoes. 


Boston, 
roofers 


Mass., July 14.—The market for 
is noticeably weak, with demand not 


at all heavy. Prices are being reduced more or 
less rapidly. Six-inch roofers are being offered 
at $45 and some have been able to buy them at 
$42. North Carolina rough edge has been sold 
as low as $105 and as high as $116. There is, 
however, not much demand for it. 


Baltimore, Md., July 12.—North Carolina 
stocks are more liberal than regard for firmness 
would make desirable, and buyers are disposed 
to hold back. No one is buying lumber for 
which he has no immediate need. Only the box 
makers are really in the market for what may 
be regarded as a normal amount of shortleaf 
pine, their active season being on. The yards 
are buying only what they must have. Stocks at 
the mills are far smaller than a full and free 
selection would call for. In the last week or 
two a firmer tone appears to be manifesting it- 


self. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 14.—There is a stronger tone to 
the southern pine market. While there has been 
some increase in the buying from country yards 








“Long 
Life’ 


Oak Flooring 


~ 


Is 100% | 


American 





= 


It possesses those true American 
qualities—value and uniformity— 
which put “pep” into yard sales- 
men everywhere. ‘Long Life” 
Flooring is manufactured from 
old growth American Oak in a 
mill operated throughout by 
Americans and therefore easily 
meets American standards of 
quality. 








Hardwood 


Flooring 


American 


Partial view of the home of “‘ Long Life’’ Oak Flooring 


Company, 


Give it a trial. 


Nashville, 


Tennessee 








Wood Decays: 


Decay starts from the outside it is 
caused by fungi and many forms of 
insect life. 





“CRE -WOQOD” 


hardwood creosote wood preserving oil will prevent decay in your timbers. 
It is permanent and will more than double the life and service of the wood. 


Write us for particulars, samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories products Chonnal Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


the supply of good durable tim- 
ber is diminishing year by year. 


The best method for the protection of 
wood is a thorough treatment with a re- 
liable wood preserative. 


of the Forest 








BUILT FOR 
HARD USE 


Fitted to Your Needs 


will meet your specific requirements. 





For steady output in either hard or soft- 
wood, either Portable or Stationary Mills 


The Knight Manufacturing Co., 


sb 
MILLS. 


“Are Right at 
the Start” 


They insure continuous operation 
the year ‘round at minimum cost. 


‘*They’re made to make good’’ 


1700 Market Ave., S, 
CANTON, OHIO. 








during the last two weeks, it has been only 
slight, and the most encouraging feature is the 
relatively great number of inquiries now being 
received, which indicate a renewed interest in 
the market. Southern pine prices have lately 
been advanced $2 to $4, and are firm at the new 
level. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 12.—The southern pine 
market continues to stiffen. There are more 
inquiries coming in, and these are resulting in 
more orders. Retailers are beginning to realize 
that the car shortage is likely to be serious and 
are buying. Prices are somewhat better. Cars 
are moving better, but car shortage is interfer- 
ing with mill shipments. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 13.—Sales managers re- 
port a much better business the last few days. 
Prices have reacted. There has been an ad- 
vance of about $2 all around on the right hand 
side; and the left hand side, while unchanged, 
is much firmer. The Southwest is represented 
heavily among the buyers now, both for yard 
and industrial purposes, and trade has shown 
a considerable picking up in the East. The 
car situation is reported very tight. 


New Orleans, La., July 12.—Reports indicate a 
considerable increase of bookings, orders re- 
ceived exceeding both cut and shipments by 
good margins. Production and shipments regis- 
tered a slight decline. No further decline of 
prices is reported and the present tendency is 
upward. The sharp restriction of shipments is 
the most worrisome feature of the market. 


New York, July 13.—There is a better feeling 
all thru the southern pine market, but prices 
are very irregular. Those who know the 
scarcity of stocks and have first hand knowledge 
of costs look for a stiffening during the sum- 
mer and a very active business at much higher 
prices in the fall. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 14.—The southern pine 
market is stronger in some lines and mill#are 
not making recent concessions. Finish “and 
boards are higher, the former being up as much 
as $10 from a short time ago. Some sellers of 
dimension stock say it is still quite weak. 


Baltimore, Md., July 12.—The demand for 
Georgia pine is very limited. All the local yards 
have allowed their selections to run very low. 
As the mills have not piled up heavy accumula- 
tions, it may not be easy to bring the assort- 
ments here to meet every requirement. In the 
absence of a normal number of calls for lum- 
ber the quotations are somewhat unsettled, but 
it looks as if the bottom of the downward move- 
ment had been reached. 


Boston, Mass., July 14.—The market is un- 
settled, but not in the disturbed condition of 
a week ago, as some of the unusually low quo- 
tations have been withdrawn. The news of 
increased demand in the West and South has 
also operated to steady the market. Actual 
business here has shown no material improve- 
ment. The B&better partition, %x34%, has ad- 
vanced so the lowest figure is now $83 instead of 
$74. Flooring is offered, 1x4 A rift, at $115 to 
$125; B rift, $110 to $120; C rift, $90 to $105. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 14.—The embargo order 
issued last week by the car service committee 
was a severe blow to the activities of transit 
car operators. Price movements are irregular, 
according to the position of operators, some 
being willing to make concessions at times on 
account of credit conditions, and others resisting 
every pressure of buyers to break the manufac- 
turers’ list. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 12.—The extreme low 
prices and irregularity of several weeks ago 
have partly passed away and a more stable mar- 
ket has developed. Offerings from the mills are 
larger. Retail stocks are somewhat broken. 
Orders are often for broken lots. The car short- 
age is as bad as ever, and embargoes have been 
announced recently. Rough finish and boards 
are probably the strongest items in the market. 
Siding and ceiling are rather quiet. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., July 12.—The first ten days 
of July registered marked improvement of de- 
mand, Shipments have not kept pace and there 
has been some accumulation of orders on file. 
No special complaints on the score of car sup- 
ply are heard, but open cars are almost unob- 
tainable. Prices continue firm but unchanged. 
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Chicago, July 14.—There has been no change 
in the local cypress market, except as regards 


supplies, which are becoming more available. a e e e 
Demand remains poor and the amount of busi- F rt In aces 1 e 1S 
ness transacted is strictly limited. Prices, how- res a 

ever, are unchanged and firm. There has been 

a weakening in cypress lath. 


eens ky te File a The bearing becomes overheated—it sets fire to the oil soaked 
increase in demand in other lines, there is more ‘ timbers—the flames dart up the 
of a demand for cypress, tho considerable sub- : 
stituting is being done. Cypress prices are high, 
but the mills say they are getting about as much 
business as they want and see no reason at the 
present time to make any changes. Stocks at 
the mills are not large and not as well assorted 
as buyers would wish and for that reason it con- 
tinues to be difficult to get orders placed as 
desired. 








oily wood—in a few minutes the 
whole building is in flames. 


This danger can easily be pre- 
vented by painting timbers and 
woodwork with 


St. Louis, Mo., July 12.—The demand for cy- 
press is a little better than for several weeks. 
The yards are beginning to buy more freely, 
but the planing mill demand is still light. The 
market remains firm at unchanged prices. 


Tropical 
Oil Resisting White 


This paint covers the wood 
with a thick white film, which 
catches and holds the oil, prevent- 
ing its soaking into the wood. 
The paint film also protects the 
wood from fire and retards the 
spreading of the flames should 


Alexandria, La., July 12.—The cypress situ- 
ation remains unchanged, except for increases 
in order files due to the inability of the rail- 
roads to furnish sufficient equipment. Cypress 
prices are exceedingly firm. The mills are run- 
ning full time but none of them will be able to 
take care of orders when the fall buying starts. 
Stocks were so very run down when the summer 
season started that with full production up to 
the time bad weather sets in there is no hope 





SS he mill ca fr any cause, 
of entering the winter with anything like com- _ . tch fire = y _ 
plete stocks. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 14.—On the whole the Tropical Oil Resisting White is recommended by insurance 
demand for cypress has been well maintained, underwriters, because it reduces the fire risk in lumber mills. 
and with the exception of concessions on inch 
thicknesses of grades below FAS and on No, 2 Prices and list of users will be sent upon request 
common up to 1\%-inch, the prices were strong, 


and in the case of medium thicknesses of FAS bd e t e 

were $7 higher. Manufacturers report some in- i h | i P & O l C 
crease of stocks, but distribution is hampered e ropica ain I 0. 
by transportation restrictions, and with yard Cleveland, Ohio 
stocks in this terminal low there is considerable 

competition by buyers for local consumption. Specialists in the Manufacture of Protective Coatings 
Columbus, Ohio, July 12.—There is a quiet for Lumber Mills and Industrial Plants 

cypress market in central Ohio. Buying is lim- 
ited strictly to immediate needs. Retail stocks 
are only fair. Shipments are small. 








New York, July 13.—Cypress holds its own, 
but consumers are simply marking time. All 


- + 
orders placed are wanted filled immediately, and ( ) i tte rs , O 1 I } i. oes 
the price level is well maintained. 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 14.—Not much is being 
done in the cypress market. The mills appear 
to have gained a little in their production and 


shipments are being forwarded with better dis- 
patch. Yard stocks are generally small. 


~ 


We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


Baltimore, Md., July 12.—Cypress demand 
continues small and the yards show no disposi- 
tion to make considerable additions to their as- 
sortments. Business is not being pressed to 
the extent of material concessions. The stocks 


in the yards here are small. Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter. Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


Boston, Mass., July 14.—The main trouble 
with the cypress market is the inability to get 
the lumber here. The market is certainly firm 
and prices as previously quoted. Prices are: 
FAS, 4/4, $145 to $150; 8/4, $160 to $165; selects, 
4/4, $130 to $135; 8/4, $145 to $150; No. 1 shop, = 
4/4, $96.50 to $101.50; 8/4, $110 to $121. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 
Seattle, Wash., July 10.—Acute shortage of ? 
cars has restricted shingle shipments to the m 
minimum, and the market continues to show ( ere Ss cono 


slight advances over the figures of a week ago. 























bermen have come to see the advantage 
A good percentage of the mills are running, Lom : : ve ore ; 
and are piling stock on account of inability = when ordering flooring, ceiling, siding, pick- 
ship. Quotations, f. 0. b. mill: ets, shooks, etc., in specifying that they be 
Standard Standard _Rite- tied wath 
Thousand Square Grade BALING 
Extra stars +++ -$4.0004.15 $3.50@3.60 $3.50@3.75 STAR TIE BUCKLES 
xtra clears .... 4.75@5.10 4.35@4.50 4.40@4.60 
ae naga ” AND WIRE 
Chicago, July 14.—The shingle situation is This modern method of bundling avoids 
considerably improved, as a result of the recent possible controversies. over shortage. Ask 


closing down of most of the west Coast shingle 
mills. While the demand is by no means brisk, 
the accumulation of shingles is gradually being 


your mill to bundle your finish and up- 
pers the ‘‘Star’’ way. 





cleared away, with a very beneficial effect on Write for particulars. 

the market. Prices on red cedars now quoted 

are $6.12, Chicago basis, for extra clears and BALING TIE BUCKLE C0 

$5.23, Chicago basis, for stars. The white cedars z 

find a very dull market on account of the low q CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
prices of the west Coast product, but any im- 
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provement in the position of the latter of course 
will be reflected by the former. 


Portland, Ore., July 10.—The red cedar shingle 
market is stiffening and some of the mills in the 
lower Columbia River district will resume 
operations in a week or ten days. One mill 
was given orders today for all that the plant 
could cut. About $4.25 for stars and $4.75 for 
clears are the prices quoted to wholesalers. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July. 12.—Inability to get 
sufficient cars for demands of the trade is 
booming prices on stock that is available for 
delivery, but the embargoes on transit car busi- 
ness have interfered with this demand. There 
is some appreciation in prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 13.—The shingle de- 
mand has shown steady improvement, business 
being better than for a long time. Supplies are 
just large enough to keep the market steady 
around $4.25 for stars and $5.25 for clears. Lath 
prices have steadied around $6, at which price 
both southern pine and fir are being quoted. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 12.—The shingle market 
is off a bit this week. Today’s market is $4.70 
(Pacific coast base) for clears and $3.95 for 
stars. There is very little business. 


New Orleans, La., July 12.—The market con- 
tinues featureless and quiet according to the 
general report, with prices on the same basis 
as last week. The cypress mills are booking 





“We have used two Prescott Tractors 
for over a year. They certainly re- 
duce handling costs. Ship us another 
machine,” says the Homochitto Lum- 
ber Co., D’Lo, Miss., in a recent letter. 


This excerpt, typical of scores of let- 
ters in our files, is the best evidence 
that the Prescott Tractor is worthy of 
your attention,—if you are interested 
in lowering your handling costs. The 
lumbermen who are buying Prescott 
Tractors are representative lumber- 
men whose yard handling problems 
parallel your own. They,—like you, 
—are faced by rising costs, and the 
need for increased, cheaper produc- 
tion. They,—like you,— intend to 
avoid experimentation and go straight 
to verified merit. The Prescott Trac- 
tor has proved itself a valuable factor 
in reducing yard handling costs for 
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dozens of them. The Prescott Tractor 
will save money for you in your yard. 


The excerpt ends epigrammatically, 
“Send us another machine.” From 
the start, a full fifty per cent of sales 
have been from unsolicited repeat or- 
ders. The Prescott Tractor makes 
good on the job. 


In a large yard or small, a lumber 
tractor must have the same qualifica- 
tions. Ample power, speed, tractive 
ability, and ease and economy of oper- 
ation you must have. The Prescott 
Tractor gives all these with a versa- 
tility not found in many lumber trac- 
tors. That makes the Prescott a 
certain saver of handling costs. It 
turns short, pulls hard, and eliminates 
the horse or mule. Call on or com- 
municate with our nearest distributor 
for further information; it entails no 
obligation. 


New Orleans, La. 


The Sumner K. Prescott Co. 
Manufacturers, Seattle, Wash. 
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some business in both items for mixed cars, but 
appear to be making no special effort to stimu- 
late buying and rate the demand “seasonably 
quiet.”’ 


Boston, Mass., July 14.—The lath market con- 
tinues weak and very dull. Offerings are fairly 
heavy. Purchases are for urgent needs only 
and the price is $9 for 1%-inch and $10 for 
15-inch. The demand for furring is off and 
the market weak, two-inch being offered at $49 
to $50. The demand for shingles is very light 
but offerings are not heavy. Prices for reds, 
per square, are: Extras, $8 to $8.50; clears, $7.50 
to $7.75. Reds indeed look a little firmer. 


Baltimore, Md., July 12.—Shingle quotations 
are decidedly well maintained, while the re- 
turns on lath show no further easing off. The 
inquiry for shingles as well as for lath has 
lessened, tho shingles appear to be maintaining 
their level very much better than lath. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 14.—The red cedar shingle 
trade shows little or no increase in volume, as 
building is not what it ought to be at this 
season. Shingle prices are, however, on a 
higher level than for several weeks, as a re- 
sult of the closing down of many mills. Whole- 
salers are now asking $6.23 for extra clears and 
$5.35 for stars. Transit cars are few. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 12.—Demand is 
asserting greater strength. Transit stock is 
pretty well taken up and buyers are being 
forced to rely on Coast shipments. Prices ad- 
vanced 10 cents during the last week on both 
stars and clears. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 14.—Slackening of de- 
mand for shingles has brought distribution in 
this market practically to a standstill, and altho 
the quotations have been almost nominal for 
several weeks, reports of a further weakening 
of prices are current, and sales from 30 to 50 
cents lower have been made. Lath are down as 
much as $1.50. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 12.—There is a slightly 
more active demand for shingles during the last 
week. Retail buying has improved, as stocks 
are rather low. This has caused some strength, 
altho irregularity still prevails. Shipments are 
not large, as the car supply is still short. Red 
cedar stars and clears are in best demand. The 
lath trade is more active and prices have 
steadied. 


LOUISIANA ENACTS FORESTRY LAW 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 13.—The governor 
of Louisiana has affixed his signature to the 
forestry law recently enacted by the legislature. 
A brief summary of the law follows: 

A forestry advisory board is created to act 
in conjunction with the commissioner of con- 
servation in the enforcement of forestry laws. 
This board consists of the commissioner of con- 
servation, two timber land owners, one farmer, 
and the professor of forestry in the State uni- 
versity. The laws are to be enforced thru a 
State superintendent of forestry who shall be 
a trained forester of at least two years’ experi- 
ence. Expenditures shall be approved by this 
board. 

The duties of the State forester, as outlined 
by the law, shall consist of suppressing forest 
fires, taking measures to lessen or prevent their 
occurrence, prosecuting violators of the law, 
carrying on educational work, particularly in 
the public schools, codperating with private tim- 
ber land owners in the protection of their prop- 
erty and in other work carried on for forest 
betterment, and examining timber lands belong- 
ing to the State and making reports on their 
condition and value. 

The work of protecting the forests belonging 
to the State is likewise assigned to the State 
forester, who is required to collect statistics, 
experiment with tree planting, note the effects 
of grazing in wooded tracts and of turpentin- 
ing, and to make biennial reports to the gov- 
ernor and accompany his reports with recom- 
mendations. 

The law makes provisions whereby the State 
may become owner of forest land, and if such 
land is acquired by gift, the gift must be abso- 
lute, except that the mineral rights may be re- 
served. 

Ample provision is made for the punishment 
of willful violators of the forestry laws, and 
at the same time measures are provided for 
lessening accidental injury, especially in the 
occurrence and spread of fire. 
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